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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 

TO THE AMERIOAH EpItiOH. 


author desires it to be understood that the re- 
priutlbf &)ci(d Static^^ herewith issued to the Amexicau 
public, must not be takeu as a literal expression of his 
present views. the fourteen yeai^ that have 

elapsed since the original publication of the work, the 
general theory whioh it enunciates has undergone, in his 
mind, considerable further development and some ac- 
companying modifications. So that, though he adheres 
to the leading principles set forth in the following pages, 
he is not prepared to abid^ by all the detailed applica- 
tions of them. 

The bases of Morality Imd down' in Part I., and in 
Old preliminary chapters of Part BL, must be regarded 
as but adumbrations of what he holds to be the true 


Though in the main correct as far as they go, 
they are incompletely worked out, and form but a 
of the groundwork on which a scientific system of Eth- 
ibs^ must rest. 
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TKEFACE. 


The deductions included in Part II. niav be taken as 
representing^ in great measure, those wliich the author 
would still draw ; but had he now to cxj.vress them, lie 
would express some of them differently. Especially in 
the, chapters on “ The Eights of Women,” and on “ 
Eigh ts of Qiildren,’’ ho would make cpialifications which, 
while they left the arguments much as they are, would 
alter somewhat their logical aspects. 

Similarly of the deductions which make up Part III. 
The doctrines there enunciated respecting Political 
Eights, State Functions, and tlie Limitations of State 
Functions, are such as, in their general characters, the 
author continues to hold. But in re-stating thfm he 
would bring into greater prominence the transitioi.al na- 
ture of all political institutions, and the consequent rela- 
tive goodness of some arrangements Avhich liaye no claims 

to absolute goodness. 

^ <1 

If it be asked wliy tlie author does not so remodel 
the work as to make it acenrately represent his present 
opinions, the reply is that he could not do this satisfac- 
torily without an amount of labor that would require 
him to suspend the issue of the “ System of Philoso- 
phy ” on which ho is now engaged. When, how^ever, he 
comes to the ftlosiug volumes of tliis System, should he 
ever get so far, ho proposes to set fortli in them the de- 
veloped conclusions of which SoeM Stattes must be re- 
garded as a rough sketch. 


Lowdon, Nov. 16 , 1364 . 



PBEFAOE. 


BEJDsra somewliat at variance with precedent, the tone 
and inocJe of treatment occasionally adopted in the fol- 
lowing pages%nllj perhaps, provoke criticism. Wliether, 
in ^hus innovatitig upon established usage, the writer 
has acted judiciously or otherwivse, the event must deter- 
mine. He has not, ho wever^. transgressed Avithout ade- 
quate motive ; having done so under the belief that, as 
it is the purpose of a book to influence conduct, the best 
way of writing a book must be the way best fitted to 
effect this purpose. 

Should exception be taken to the manifestations of 
feeling now and then met Avith, as out of place in a trea- 
tise having so scientific a title; it is replied that, in tfheir 
present phase of progress, men arc but little SAvayed by 
purely iutellectiial considei'ations — that to be operatiA^e, 
these must bo enforced by direct or implied appeals to 
the sentiments — and tJiat, provided such appeals are not 
in place of^ but merely mpplementanj to^ the deductions 
of logic, no well-gi*ouhded objection can be made to 
tiiem. The reader Avill find tha* the several conclusions 
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submitted to him are primarily based on entirely imper- 
sonal reasoning, by which, alone they may be judged ; 
and if, for the sake of commending these conclusions to 
the many, the sympathies have been indirectly addressed, 
the general argument cannot hav^ been thereby weak- 
ened, if it has not been strengthened. 

Possibly the relaxations of style in some cases used, 
will be censured, as beneath the gravity of the subject. 
In defence of them it may be urged, that the measured 
movement which custom prescribes for philosophical 
works, is productive of a monotony extremely rej^ulsive 
to the generality of readers. That no counterbalancing 
advantages are obtained, the wTiter do* not assert. 
But, for his own part, he has preferred to sacrifice sdjjne- 
what of conventional dignity, in the liope of rendering 
his theme interesting to a larger ifumber. 


London, December, 1650, 
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I N T R O P U C T ION. 


THE DOOTRIXE OP EXPEDIENCY. 

§1. ‘KUre IIS a cry men to tlic plulosopherj 

Wg >voii1(1 escape iToni these tniseries in. wiiicli wc are 
entangled. A betJ,or state is ever x>i'eseut to our imagina- 
tions, and wo yearn after it ; but all our otVorts to realize 
it arc! fniitless. Wo w<.‘.ary of ]>erpctiial faibu-es; toil 

us by Ayhat rule* we may attahi our desire,” 

Wdiatever is oxpc3dicnt is ri^lit ; ” is one of the last 
of the many replies to tliis apj)cal. 

“ TTiie,” rejoin some of the apx)licants. “ With the 
'Deity rif//it i\nd expedient are doubtless couvertiiile terms. 
For ns, liow'over, theu'e remains tlie question, Which is tlie 
autceedemi, and which is the consequent? (iranting your 
assumption that right is the unknown quantity and expe^ 
dleneg the known one,' your formula may bo servicejTble. 
But w e deny your pivmises; a painful expeTicnice ])as pro\ ed 
the two to be equally inde terminates Xay, we begin to 
suspect that the right is the more easily ascor« :iiii<‘d of the 
two ; and that yonr maxiin. Avould lie better if traiisposcHl 
into — \vliatever is right 

LoT'your rule be, t he gr eatest j)appinc\ss.tQ tlio great- 
e^it numbcij” interposes another authority. 
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INTKODtrCTION. 


‘‘That, li-ko the other, is no rule at all,” it is replied; 
“hut rather an enunciation of the i>roblem lo he solved. 
It is your ‘ greatest happiness’ of which we have heen so 
long and so fruitlessly in search; albeit we never gave it 
a iiaine. You tell us uothiiig new; you merely give 
words to our want. What you call an answer, is simply 
our own question turned the right side nj>. If tlvis is your 
philosophy it is surely empty, for it merely echoes the 
hiterrogatioh.” 

“ Have a little patience,” returns the moralist, “ami I 
will giv'O you my opinion as to the mode of securing tliis 
greatest happiness to the greatest numher.” 

“ There again,” exclaim the objoctoiC^, “ you mistake 
our requirement. WcAvant something else tliaii opinions. 
^ye luive liad enough of th('ui. Kvory futile sclieiiu^ for 
tlui general gc»od lias heen based on opinion ; and we have 
no guarantee that your plan will not ad<l one to the list 
of failures. Have you discovered a mGaiis of forjning au 
infiliible judgment? If not, you are, for anglit we can 
perceive, as niucli in (lie dark as ours(^lves. True, you 
have obtained a clearer view of tlie end to be? arrived at ; 
hut concerning the .route leading to i't, your ofter pf an 
ophuon proves tluit you know nothing more certain I.Jiaii 
we do. We demur to your maxim heeause it is not what 
we wanted — a guide ; because it dictates no sun' mode of 
securing the desuh.'ratuiu; because it |>iits no veto u[)ou a 
mistaken policy ; because it permits all actions — bud, as 
readily as good — provided only tlio actors bdlei^e t lioin 
cundiicive lo flic prescrilied end. Your doctrines of 
‘ expediency’ or ‘utility’ or ‘.general good’ or ‘greatest 
liappiuess to the greatest number ’ aftbrd not a solitary 
cdminandiOf a practical character, I^et but rulers think, 
or profess to tliink, that their incasnres will benefit the 
coniinuiiity, and your p}lilo^sophy stands mute in the 
presence of the most egregious folly, or the blackest mis- 
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IS 


coiidiict. Thij-i will not do for ns. We seek a system 
iliat can return a definite answer when wo ask — ‘Is this 
’ and not like yours, reply — ‘Yes, if it Avilf 
TJenofit you,’ Jf you can show us such an one — if you can 
give ns an axiom from which we may develop successive 
propositions until we have - with mathematical certainly 
sok’cd all our difficulties — we will thank you. If not, we 
must go elsowiicre.” 

Ill Ills delence, our philosopher submits that sucli 
expectations arc iiiireasonalflc. He doubts the posvsibility 
of a s U-lc tl y:^^ .scientific nio i^'ality. .‘Moreover he inauilaius 
that his system is sufiicient for all practical purposes. 
He lias definitely pointed out the goal to lie attained. He 
has surveyed the tract lying betAveen us and it. He be- 
lieves he has (liscovered the best i-oute. And finally he 
has volunteered as pioneer. Having done tliis be claims 
(.0 have piTj-tbnvuHl all that can be exjiectcd of him, and 
deprecates tlie opposition of these critics as fiicliaus, and 
their ob^j^dions frivolous. Let ^ examine this posi- 
tion soincwliat more clof?c*ly. 

§ 2-* Assuming jt to be in other respects satisfactory, 
a rule* principle, or axiom, is valuable only in solar as 
the Avords in Avhicli it is expressed have definite mean- 
ing, Tlie terms used must be universally accepted in the 
same sense, otherwise the proposition will l>e. liable to. 
siU'b various constructioiis, as to lose all claim to the 
title — a rule. We must therefore take it for granted th.jt 
when he announced “the greatest hap^fiiics^s to the great- 
est number ” as the canon of social morality, its originator 
supposed mankind to be unanimous in their definition of 
“ greatest liappiness.” 

This was a most unfortunate assumption, for fio lact is 
more palpable than that tlie standard of h ippiuess is in- 
finitely variable. In all ages — amongst every people* — ^liy 
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oacli' class— do we find difiercnt notions of it ontortained; 
To the wandering gipsy a home is tiresome ; wliilst a 
Swiss is niisei-ahle without one. Progress is necessary to 
the well-being of the Anglo-Saxons ; on the other hand 
the Esquimaux are content in their squalid poverty, have 
no latent wants, and are still what they were in the days 
of Tacitus. An Irishman delightvS in a row ; a Chiucsr in 
pageantry and ceremonies; and the usually apathetic 
Jayari gets vociferously enthusiastic over a cock-fight. 
The heaven of the Ilehrcw is city of gold and })recious 
stones, with a supernatural abundance of coni and wine;” 
that of the Turk — a liarem peopled by liouris ; that of the 
American Indian — a ^^lappy hunting ground;” in the 
Norse paradise there were to be daily l)atth?s with magi- 
cal healing of wounds ; w'hilst tlie Australian hopes that 
after death lie shall jump up a white fellow, and have 
plenty of sixpence's.” De.scending to individual instanceK, 
W'c find Louis XVI. interpreting “ greatest happines.^ ” to 
mejDi — mtiking locks ; instead of ivhieh his successor read 
— making empires. . It was seemingly the opinion of 

I l^ycurgus tliat perfect phjs lcaljhw!^ ^ was the cliief 
essential to ]niinan"Telicity ; Plotinus, on the contrary, 
was so puri'ly ideal in lus aspirations as to he ashamed of 
liis body. Indeed the inaiiy contradictory answers given 
by Grecian thinkers to the question, What constitutes 
diappiness ? have? given occasion to comparisons that have 
now^ become trite, Nor has greater unanimity been 
sjioxvn amongst on.Tsolve>s. To. a miserly Ehves the hoard- 
ing of money^W'as the only enjoyment of life; hut Pay, 
the philanthropic author of “Sandford and Merton,” 
could find no pleausurable employment save in its distri- 
bution. Kural quietude, books, and a friend, are the 
wants of the poet ; a tnrl-himteT longs rather for a large 
circle of titled acquaintance, a box at the Opera, and the 
freedom of x\lmack’s. The amhitions of the tradesman 
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aud tlio artist are any tiling but alike ; and cou^d we com- 
y>Mro llie air castles of tlie ploughman and the philosopher, 
we should find tliem of widely-diflerent orders of archi- 
tecture. 

Cienera! 17/111 g such facts, we see that the standard of 
‘^greatest happiness ” possesses as little fixity as the other 
exjf :>nents of liumaii nature. BetAveen nations the differ- 
ences of opinion are conspicuous enough. On eontnisting 
the Hebrew patriarchs Avith their existing descendants, 
AV'o ohseiwo that oath in tlie same race the beau ideal of 
existence changes. The memhers of each commnnity 
disagree upon the question. Neither, if we compare the 
Avishes of the gluttonous school-hoy with those of the 
eaith-scorniiig traiisccmdeiitalist into Avhom he may after- 
AV’ards grOAV, do wc find any constancy in the individual. 
So wo may say, not only that every epoch aud every 
people has it s peculiar conceptions of happiness, hut that no 
tAVO imm liave like wnceptions; and further, that in ea<;h 
man the conception is not the same at any tAVO periods 
of life. 

The rationale of this is simple enough. ' Ilappi ness 
sigmfe!^a5;ratifie^^ Tl^^^grutijl- 

catuntof a faeult prmluGe^i by it 3 To be 

ngr£oablc.that exercise njiist be proportionate to the power 
'of the fifcultj: ; if it is insulKSent discontent afiscs^and its 
excess i^rodiu'cs Avearincss. Ilenccf; to have complete 
felidty is to have all the faculties exerted in the ratio of 
ithcir scworal de\-elopmeats; and an ideal arrangemeut 
circumstances calculated to secure this c^pnstitntes tlie 
standard of “ greatest liappiness ; ” but the minds of no 
tAVO individual^ contain the same comhination of cleinents. 
Duplicate men are not to be found, TIktc is in eacli a 
diflerent ^ilaiice of degires*.. Therefore tlie conditions 
adapted for ^e highest enjoyment of oir*, Avould not 
perfectly compass the same end for any otlier. And 
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coijseqiieiitly the notion of liappiMSS must vary Avitli 

is, 'must VMiy iii- 

clefiiiitcly. 

Wherel)y avc are also le«.l to the iiuiVJtriT)]o coiichisioii 
that a true concc'j)lioii of what human life should ])e, is 
possible only to the ideal man. \Vc may make fipproxi- 
niate estimates, hut lie only in Avhom the (*onjponeiit#(ee]- 
ings exist in their normal proportions is capablo'of a por- 
fecl aspiration. And :>.s the world yet eontains none such, 
it follows that a S])ee.itie idea of “ greatest ha]>i)iness is for 
the pr(‘.sont unattain able. It is not, then, to Ixi wojidered 
at, if T\ai<ws mnl Tleothan^^ make A ain attempts at n 
^definUion. llie question involves one of those mysteries 
Avhieh men are c^ver trybig to peiudrate and ever failing. 
It is tlie insoluble riddle wbieh (''are, Sphiirv-like, ])uts to 
eaeb new' conier, and in default of answ'cr dewours him. 
And as yet tiiere is no QMipus, nor any sign of one. 

''IMie aliegation that these are liypei'criiical objeerions, 
and that for all practical purposes Ave agree suiliciontly 
Avell as to \vh;it ‘^greatest •happiness” luoans^ Avili 
possibly 1)0 made by some. It Avta*e easy to disproAx* 
tills, but it is unnecessary, for there are plonty^of ques- 
tions practical enougli to satisfy sucli cavillers, and about 
which men exliibit none of this pretended uuaniniirA^ 
For example : 

— What is tlie-i'atio betAvxen tlie mejital and bodily 
cnjoYJnents constitutiug this “greatest happiness”? 
There is a point up to Avhich mcrcaso of mental activity^ 
produces increase of liapjniicss ; but beyond Avhich, it 
produces in the end more pain than pleasuri^ Where is 
that point? Some appear to think that intelleelauil 
cullure and the gratilications deriAxabre. from iT can 
Tiardiy be- carried too far. Others again juaintain that 
^already amongst the educated classes mental excitei^jents 
are taken in excess ; and that were more time, given to 
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;i proper fulfilnieBt of the tx larger 

fiinount of eTijoyniont woiiM be obtained. If “ greatest 
happiness ” is to be the rule, it becomes needful to decide 
xvhich of these opinions is correct; and further to 
determine the eximt boundary between tlic use and abuse 
of every faculty. 

~*^Vhi^di is most truly an element in tbe d(\sired 
felicity, (^ntent or aspiration? The generality assume, 

a matter of course, tliat content is. TJicy think it tlie 
^ihief ess<*ntial to well-being. There are others, however, 
Avlio hold that but for discontent wc should have heen 
still savages. It is in their eyes the greatest ineentive 
to progress. Nay, tliey inaintahi that were content 
the order of the day, society would even now begin 
to decay. It is riKpiired to reconcile these contradictory 
theories. 

— And this synonyme for “greatest happiuoss-' — tins 
“utility” — what shall be comprised under it? The 
million would conliue it tp the things wliicli directly or 
indirectly minister to tlie bodily wants, and in the words 
of tlie ad^ige “help to get soniething tQ put 
Others .artT^io flimk mental improvement uset’ul iu 
itself, irrespective of so-called practical results, and would 
therefore teach asti*ouomy, comparative anatomy, ethnol- 
ogy, and the like, together xvith logic and metaphysics. 
Tfliillke .some? of the .lAoman -writers who hold the ])ractice 
of the line arts to be absolutely vicious, there ai*e now 
nfUuy w ho suppose utility to comprehend poetry, painting,* 
sculpture, tlie decorative arts, and whatever ieiids the re- 
hneinent of Uio taste. Whilst an extreme jiarty maintains 
H.Tiat'music, danciing, the drama, and what arc <‘omnion]y 
called amusements, are equally worthy to bo incbided. 
•In. place of all wdilcli discordance we ought to have 
agreeitient. 

— Whether shall W'c adopt the theory of some that 
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ioliei ty Picans tlie greatest possible eiijoymeTit of this 
pleasures or tliiit of others, that it consists in aiiti(*ipating 
the pleasures of a life to eome? And if we compromise 
the matter, and say it should combiuo both, how much of 
each shall go to its composition ? 

— Or what Aiist avc think of this wcaltli-seeldiig age 
of ours ? Shall we consider the total a])sorption oi time 
and energy in business — the servitude of the mind to tlic 
needs of the body — the speudiug of life in the aeeuuuda- 
tiou of the means to live, as eonstitutiitg “ great est liappi- 
noss,” and act accordingly ? Or shall we legislate upon 
the assumption that this is to l>c regarded as the voracity 
of a larva assimilating material for the development of 
tiio futurti psyclie ? 

Similar unsettled questions mightbe indeliiutely multi- 
jdied. -Not; only therefore is an figreenuait as to the 
meaning of “greatest happiness” tlieoretically impossi- 
ble, but it is also manifest, tliat men are at issue upon all 
topics, which for their determination rtKpiire defined 
notions of it. * 

So that in directing us to tins “greatest happiness to 
the greatest number,” ns the object toward which 'wo 
sliould st cer, our pilot “ keeps the word of ]>roiuis(> to our 
ear and breaks it to our hope.” What he shows us 
through Ins telescope is a foia morijima^ and not the 
pronjise<l laud. The realjiayeu of our hopes dips far 
down below the horizon, and has yet been seen by none. 
Tt is beyond the ken of seer, be he never so :far-siglitevl. 
Faitli^^iot J-ight must be our guide. We cannot do with- 
out a compass, 

t. 

§ 3. Even Avore the fundamental proposition of tlie 
expediency system not thus vitiated by the indefiiiiteneb.. 
of its terms, it would still be vulnerable. Granting for 
the sake of argument, that the desideratum, “greatest 
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Tins SEARCH FOR ^‘GREATEST HAPPINESS.” 

liappinoss,” Is duly coniproheiidcd, its identity anil iiaturo 
agi'ced upon by all, and the direction in wliicli it lies 
satisfactorily settled, there yet remains tlie unwarranted 
assumption that it is possible for the self-guided human 
judgment to detcrinino, with soinetliiiig like precision, by 
wliat methods it may be achieved. lilxperienee daily 
proves that just tho same uncertainty which exists rc- 
Bpectiug the specific etuis iQ bo oldaincd, exists likewise 
respecting tbc right mode of attaining them when sup- 
posed to be; known. In tlieir attempts 16 (iompass one 
after another the stiveral items wdiicli go to make up the 
grand total, “ greatest happiness,” men have been au\% 
tljing but successful ; their most promising measures hav- 
mg commonly turned out the greatest failures. Let us 
look at a few oases, 

AYhen it was enacted in Thiv?m4 marriage 

slionld be allowed between parties wdtliout CMi)ital, unless 
certain authorities couM ‘^soe a reasonable prospect of the 
})arties being able to provide for their children,” it was 
doubtless in tejuled to advance the public weal by cheeking 
im proYide ^nt uuio^is^ and redundant population ; a purpose 
most politicians will (?onsider praiseworthy, and a. provis- 
ion wliich many will think well adapted to secure it. 
Nevertheless this apparently sagacious measure has by no 
means answered its end; the fact being that in Mii- 
nich, the capital of the kingdom, half the births are 
ilJegitimute ! 

• Those too were adniiraHe motives, and very cogent, 
reasons, which led our government to establish an armed 
force on the coast of Africa for the suppression of the 
slave-trade. Wkat could be more essential to the ‘‘great- 
est happiness ” than the annihilation of tlie abominable 
traffic V And how could forl y ships of war, supported by 
an expenditure of £700,000 a year, fail to wholly or 
partially accomplish this ? The results have, however, 
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beon any thing but satisfactory* When the abolitionists 
of England advocated it, they little thought that siich a 
measure instead of preventing would only “ aggravate the 
horrors, without sensibly mitigating the extent of the 
traffic ; ” that it would generate fast-sailing slavers with 
decks one Toot six inches apart, suffocation from^ close 
packing, miserable diseases, and a rfiortality oi* thirty-five 
per cent. Tliey dreamed n#t that when hard pressed a 
slaver might throw a whole cargo of 500 negroes into the 
sea ; nor that on a blockaded coast the disappointed chiefs* 
>vould, as at Galliiias, put to death 200 men and women, 
and stick their heads on poles, along shore, in sight 
of the squadron.* In short, they never anticipated, 
having to plead as they now do for tlie abandonment of 
coercion, / 

Again, liow great and how self-evident to the artisan 
mind, were the promised advantaj^os of that trades-union, 
project, whereby master manufiieturers were to be dis- 
pensed with ! If a body of workmen formed tlieiaselvos 
into a joint-stock manutac taring company, with elective 
directors, secretary, treasurer, superin<;endentai, foremen, 
&(*., for managing the concern* and an organization 
adapted to ensure an equitable division of profits amongst 
the members, it was clear that the enormous sums pre- 
viously pocketed by the employers, would he shared 
amongst the employed, to the great increase of their 
prosperity. Yet all past attempts to act out this very 
plausible theory have, somehow or other, ended in miseA,- 
hie failures. 

Another illustration is afforded by tlie fate which befell 
that kindred plan recommended by M>. Babbage in his 
“Economy of Manufactures,” as likely to he to the benefit 
of the vrorkmeu and to the interest of the master; that; 

See Anti-Slavery’s Society’s Report for 184t ; and Rvidence before 
Parliamentary Committee, 1848. 
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namely, in wlncli factory hands were to “ unite together, 
and have an agent to purchase hy wholesale those articles 
which are most in demand ; as tea, sugar, bacon, &c,, and 
to retail tlioni at prices which wdll just repay the whole- 
sale cost, together with the expenses of the agent who 
condi^ts their sale.” After fourteen years’ trial a concern, 
ostahlishc(t in pursuance of this idea, Avas “ abandoned 
with the joint consent of alPparties ; ” Mr, Babbage con- 
fessing that the opinion he had expressed on the advan- 
tage of such societies Avas a- cry much modified,” and illus- 
trating by a series of curves “ the quick rise and gradual 
decline” of the experimental association. 

• The Spitalfiolds Aveavers afford ns another case in 
point. No doubt the temptation which led them to ob- 
tain the«:^^Lct of 1773, fixing a minimum of w'ages, was a 
strong one; and the anticipations of greater comfort to 
be secured by its enforcement must have seemed reasona- 
nle enough to all. Unfortunately, however, the weavers 
did not consider the consiicfqucnces of being interdicted 
from working at reduced rates; and little expected that 
before 1793, vSomc 4,000f corns Avould be brought to a stand 
in consequence of the trade going elsewdiere,- 

To mitigate distress appearing needful for the proclno- 
tion of the “ greatest happiness,” the Englisli people haA'^e 
sanctioned upwards of one hundred acts in Parliament 
having this end in view, each of them arising out of the 
failure or incompleteness of previous legislation. Men 
are neAyrthcless still discontented with the Poor Laws, 
and we are seemingly as far as ever from tlfeir satisfac- 
tory settlement. 

But wdiy cite individual cases? Does not the experi- 
ence of all nations testify to the futility of these empirical 
attempts at the acquisition of happiness ? What is the 
statute-book hut a record of such unhapi>y guesses ? or 
history but a narrative of their unsuccessful issues ? And 
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wliat forwarder are we now ? Is not our go\ ei'nment ’as 
busy still as though the work of law-making commenced 
but yesterday ?.v/ Has it made any apparent progress 
towards a final settlement of social arrangernoiits ? Does 
it not rather each year entangle itself still further in the 
web of legislation, confounding the already heterog:noous 
mass of enactments into still greater confusion ? early 
every parliamentary proccciftng is a tacit confession of in- 
competency. There is scarcely a bill introduced but is eii* 
titled “ An Act to amend an Act.” The “ 'WHicrcas ” of 
almost every preamble heralds an account of the miscar- 
riage of previous legislation^ Alteration, explanation, and 
repeal, form the staple employment of every session. All 
our great agitations arc for the abolition of institutions pur- 
porting to be for the public good. Witness those for the 
removal of the Test and CoiTioration Acts, for Catholic 
Emancipation, for the repeal of the Corn Laws ; to which 
may now be added, that for the separation of Church and 
State. Tlie history of one sclioine is the history of all. 
First comes enact inent, then probation, then failure ; 
next an amendment and another Ciiluro ; and, after many 
alt ern ate .. tixdgu’iags and abortive trials, arrives at length 
repeal, followed by the substitution of some fresh plan, 
doomed to run the same course, and share a like fate, 

Tlic eg)Gdicncy;ph^ liowever, ignores tlfs 

world full of facts. Though men have so constantly been 
balked in their attempts to secure, by legislation, any de- 
sired constituent of that complex whole, “greatest happi- 
ness,” it nevertheless continues to place contidence in the 
unaided judgment of the statesman. It asks no guide ; it 
possesses no eclectic principle ; it seeks no clue whereby 
the tangled wob of social existence maybe unraveled and 
its laws discovered. But, holding up to view the great 
desideratum, it assumes that after an inspection of the 
aggregate phenomena of national life, governments are 
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qualified to concoct such measures as shall be “ expedient.” 
It considers tlio philosophy of humanity so easy, the con- 
stitution of the social organism so simple, the causes of a 
peoph^’s conduct so obvious, that a general examination 
can give to “ collective Avisdom” tl\e insight requisite for 
hiAA^-inflkint^./'It thinks that man’s intellect is competent, 
first to observe accurately the facts* exhibited by associ- 
ated human nature ;• to form fust estimates of general and 
♦ndividual character, of the effects of religions, customs, 
superstitions, prejudices, of the mental tendencies of the 
age, of the probabilities of fxiturc events, &c., &c. ; and 
then, grasping at oiice the multiplied phenomena of this 
ever-agitatod, cvcr-chaiiging sea of life, to derive from 
them that knowledge of their gOA^erning principles Avhieh 
shall enjlblc him to say A\^hether such and such meas- 
ures Avill conduce to ‘‘the greatest hai>pincss of the great- 
est number.” 

If Avithoiit any previous investigation of the properties 
of terrestrial nuitter, iSTeAx^tou Ijad proceeded at once to 
study the dynamics of the uiiwerse, and after years spent 
Avith the telescope in, ascertainiiig the distances, sizes, 
times of revolution, inclinations of axes, forms of orbits, 
perturbations, &c., of the celestial bodies, had sot himself 
to tabulate this accuinulated mass of observations, and to 
e3u<ic from them the fundamental la ws of planetary aTid 
stellar equilibrium, he might have cogitated to all eternity 
AvUliOut arriving at a result. 

But absurd as such a method of research Avoiild have 
been, it would haA^e been far less absurd than is the at- 
tempt to find out^ the principles of guhUc^ialiky:, by a db 
rect examination of tliat wonderfully intricate combina- 
tion — society. It need excite no surprise Avhen legisla- 
tion, based upon the theories thus elaborated, fails. Rath- 
er Avould its success afford matter for extreme astonish- 
m<5iit.* Considering that men as yet so imperfectly under- 
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Stand man — tho instrument hj which, and the material 
on which, laws are to act — ^and that a complete knowl- 
edge of the unit — tnan, is hut a first step to the compre- 
hension of the mass — society^ it seems obvious enough that 
to educe from tlie infinitely-ramified complications of uni- 
vei\sal humanity, a true philosophy of national life,>4iiid to 
found thoreon^a code of rules for the obtainment of 
“greatest happiness,” is a task far beyond the ability of 
any i^ite mind. 

§ 4 . Yet anotlier fatal objection to the expediency- 
philosophy, is to be found in the fact, that it implies the 
e ternit y of governTuent. It is a mistake to assume thau 
government must necessarily last forever. The institu- 
tion marks a certain stage of civilization — ^is natural to a 
particular phase of human development. It is not essen- 
tial but incidental. As amongst fbe Bushmen wo find a 
state antecedent to government ; so may there be one in 
which it. sliall have become ^stJnet. Already has it lost 
something of its importance. The time was wlion the 
liistory of a people w as but the higtory of its government. 
It is otherwise now. The once universal despotism was 
but a manifestation of the extreme necessity of restraint. 
Feu(iali?snv seridoni, -sLxviny— ^ 

arc merely tlie most vigorous kinds of rule, s^miiging out ci\ 
and necessary to, a bad state of man. T^'he progress from 
these is in all cases the same — ^less goveruineiit. Conj^ti- 
tutional forms mean this. Political freedom means this. 
Democracy means this. In societies, associations, joint- 
stock companies, we have new agencies occupying fields 
filled ill less advanced times and countries by the State, 
Witli us the legislature is dwarfed by newer and greater 
powers — ^is no longer master but slave. “ j^JSSUToixom 
wijiliput ” has come to be acknowledged as ultimate ruler. 
The triumph of the Anti-Com-law League is simply,, the 
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most marked instance yet, of the new stylo of goy^rn- 
ijacut— that of oginKfti, overcoming the old style— that of 
jjL)^0C. It hids fair to become a trite remark that tlie law- 
* maker is but the servant of the thinker. Daily is state- 
craft held in less repute. Even the Times can see that 
tlK%social changes thickening around us establish a truth 
suflicicntl;^ liumiliating to legislative bodies,” and that 
‘‘ the great stages of our progress arc determined ratlior 
^ by the spontaneous workings of society, connecled as tlicy 
are with the progress of art and science, llic operations of 
nature, and other such unpolitical causes, than hy the 
proposition of a bill, the passing of an act, or any other 
» event of politics or of state.” ^ 12uis, 
vanccs^ do^^s gpyenim^^^ To the bad it is essen- 

tial; to *1110 good, not. It is the chock which national 
wickedness makes to itself, and exists only to tlio same 
degree. Its continuance is proof of still-existing barbar- 
ism, sel- 
fish man. Eestraiiit is ravage, the rapacious, tlic 

v iolcn i^ not for the j«st, the gentle, the. bcnevoleiit. 
necessity for external implies a morbid state. 
geons for thp fclpn ; a sti^ait jacket, for the ; crutches 

thcTliifirm 

of pui’|iose a master; for the foolish a guide; hut for tho 
fl^ound niihd, in a sound body, none of these. Were tliero 
no tlyhwes and murderers, prisons would ])c unnecessary. 
It is only because tyranny is yet rile in tlic Avorld that wo 
have armies. Barrislors, judges, juries — all^the instni- 
ments of law — exist, simply because knavery exists. M.-ig- 
isterial force is the sequence of social vice ; and the jyolice- 
maii is but the complement of tho criminal. Therefore it 
is that we call goyen^^ *‘j^necesj3ary evil.” 

“ What then must be thought of a morality which 


See Tiiim of October 12, 1840. 
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chooses this probationary institution for its basis, builds a 
vast fabric of conclusions upon its assumed permanence, 
selects acts of parliament for its materials, and employs 
the Btatesiiuiu for its architect*? The cxpedieiicy-philoso- 
pliy does this* It takc?s government into partnership — 
assigns to it entire control of its affiiirs — enjoins ^.all to 
(letci* to its jiulgmciit — makes it, in short, the vital 2 )riuci- 
ple, the very soul of its system. Wlicn Paloy teaches 
that “the interest of the whole society is Tbinding npoii 
every ])ai*t^of it,” he imj>lies the existence of some sn* 
preiiid power by which that “interest of the wliote so- 
ciety” is to be determined. And elsewhere lie more 
explicitl}’^ tells ns, that for the attainment of a national 
advantage the jirivate will of the subject is to give way ; 
and that “ the ];)roof of this advantage lies with the legis- 
lature.” Still more decisive is Bentham, when ho says 
that “ the happiness of the indivi4pals of wliom a commu- 
nity is composed, that is, their jdeasures and their secur- 
ity, is the sole end. which the iegivslator ought to have in 
view; the sole standard in coiifoimiity with whlcli each 
individual ought, as fir as dc2)eiid3 upon the legislature, 
to l>e made, to fashion his behaviour.” These jiositions, bo 
it remembered, arc not voluntarily assimied; tliey are ne- 
cessitated by the promises. If, as its propounder tells us, 
“ exjiediency ” .means the benefit of the mass, not of tl^e 
individual — of the future as much as of the 2 )re.sent, it 
jiresupposes some one to judge of what ivill most conduce 
to that benefit, llpoii the “ utility ” of this or that meas- 
ure, the views arc so various as to render an umpire essen- 
tial. Whether protective duties, or cstablijJ:icd religions, 
or caiutrd punishments, or poor laws, do or do not minis- 
ter to the “ gciioral good,” are questions concerning which 
there is such difrerciice of oiiinion, that ivere nothing tb 
be done till all agreed upon them, we might stand still 
to the end of time. If each man carried out, indepgnd- 
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ently of a Ptate power, his own notions of what, would 
best scxaire “ the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
b(^r,” society would qiiicMy lapse into confusion. Clearly, 
tliorefore, a morality established upon a maxim of which 
th(‘ practical interpretation is qiiestioriable, irivolyes the 
oxisitsiicc of some authority whose decision respecting it 
shall 1)0 linal — that is, a legislature. And w ithout that 
authority, such a morality must ever remain inoperative, 
r, See here, then, the jubdicainent- A system of moral 
philosophy professes to be a code of correct rules for the 
control of human beings — stilted for the regulation of the 
best, as well as the worst members of the race — applica- 
*ble, if true, to the guidance of humanity in its higliest 
conceivable perfection. Ooyernmoiit,Jmweye 
t^ution ol-ighiating in inai\’s an institution 

by uccemty out of evil ; one wdiich 
hilgld^be.d^^^^ with wx*ve the world peopled wdth the 
unselfish, the conscicntiaji?i| the philanthropic ; one, in 
slioid, inconst^^^^^ wdlh this same “ highest conceivable ' 
pcA’fectiom” How, then, can that be a true system of mo- 
rality which adopts government as one of its premises ? 

/ 

6. Of the oxpcdiency-philosaphy it must thoreforo 
be said, in tlie first 2 >lacc, that ijb can make no claim to a 
i:€ientlfic charac^ter, seeing tliat its fundamental projjosi- 
tion is not an axiom, but siuijdy an enunciation of the 
|uvblem to be solved, 

Furtlier, tliat even suj) 2 )osmg its fundamental proposb 
tion were an axiom, it would still be inadmissU)le, because 
expressed in terms i^^ossessing no fixed acceptation. 

jVIoreover, wxu’e the exf>cdiency theory otlu'rwise satis- 
lactory, it would be still us^Jess; since it rc*<pures nothing 
less than omniscience to carry it into practice. 

And, W’^aiving all otlicr objections, ^ve are yet conq^elled 
to sicjcKd, a system, wliich, at the same time that it tacitly 
lays claim to i^crfcction, takes imperfection for its basis. / 
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THE EOOTJUNK 01* THE miUL ?aEX??E. 


§ 1 . Thcj’e is no way of coiuing at a true theory of 
society, hut by inquiring into the nature of its componcjit 
itulivicluals. To understand huTuanity in its coiiibiuMtions,* 
it is noeossary to analyze that Iminanity in its eleineiitary 
foriu — for the explanation of the eoinpound, to refer l)ack 
to the simple. NVo cpiickly find that every j)henomenon 
exliihitcd by an aggregation of men, originates in some 
quality of man himself A little consideration shoAvs us, 
for instance, that tlie very existence of society, implies' 
some natural affinity in its uKanlxjrs for sucii a union. It 
is pretty clear too, that without a certain fitness’ in man- 
kind for ruling, and bc‘ing ruled, goA'eriimont would l,)e an 
impossiblUty. The infinitely complex organizations of 
commerce, have grown up under the stimulus of ccalaiti 
desires existing in eacli of usf And it is from our jios- 
iK'Ssiou of a sentiment to which they appeal, that religious 
institutions have been culled into e\lst(;nce. 

In fact, oil looking closely into the matter, we find that 
no other arrangement is conceival)le. The chai'actc^ristics 
exhibited, hy beings in, an associated state eannot arise 
from the accident of combination, but inusl* l>o the eonse- 
quouees of certain inherent properties of tlie beings them- 
selves. True, the giitheriiig together in ay call out these 
charactorlstii's; it may make manifest Avhat Avas before 
dormant; it may afford the opportunity for uudeveloped 
peculiarities to appear; but it evidently does not create 
them. No ]>henoinenon can be presented by a corporate 
body, blit Avhat then? is a jireexistiiig capacity in its indi- 
vidual members for producing. 

This lact, that tlio prop(*rties of a mass arc dependent 
upon the attributes of its component parts, we see through- 
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out Buturo. Ill tlie chemical comhiiiation of oiicf element 
AV'itli another, Dalton has sJiOAV^n lus tliat the atlmity is he- 
tvrocn atom arid atom. Wliat ^vo call the Avciglit of a 
body, is the sum of the graAdtatiivc tendcuicies of its sepa- 
rate particles. The strength of a bar of metal, is the total 
elfect of an indefinite number of molecular adhesions. 
And tlui 4 :)Ower of the magnet, is a cumulative result of 
tlic polarity of its independent corpuscles. After tlie 
»SMme manner, every social Y»hcTioinonon must liave its cri- 
giu in some j>ropoi‘ty of the individual. And ju.st as tlic 
attractions and alhnitics Avliicli are latent in 
oins^ become visible when those atonis, aro UrppiAixinnited ; 
so the forces that are dormant in tJic isolated man, arc 
rendorcHl. active by juxtaposition Avith Ins feliovvs. 

Tills eonsideration, though iierliaps neodlessly elabo- 
rated, lias an important bearing on our subject. Jt points 
,ont tlu^ ]>ath we must pursue in our seai'ch alter a true' so- 
cial pliilosopliy. It suggests the i<lea that the moral laAv 
of society, like its other laws, originates in some attribute 
of the human being. It Avaiais us against adopting any 
fundamental doctrine Avhich, like that of “the grc'atost 
happiness to the greatest number,” cannot be expresse<l 
witliout pi'esupposing a state of aggregation. On tlie 
other liand it hints that the first principle of a. code for the 
i*ight ruling of humanity in its state of m.\diUud<\ is to be 
ibtind in humanity in its state of nmiuda- — that the moral 
forces upon wliicli so(rial equilibrium depends, are resident 
h? the social atom — man; and that if we Avould under- 
stand the nature of those forces, and the iaws of tliat 
equilibrium, avc must look for tbem in the huinan consti- 
tution. 

§ 2. Had we no other inducement to cat than that 
arising from the prospect of certain adv'antagcs to be 
thereby obtained, it is scarcely |jroljal.»le that our bodies 
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would hh SO well cai'od fov ns now. Onf3 can quite imag- 
ine, tlint wei'e we dcjn-ived of* lliat puiictiial monitor — ap- 
petite, and loft to tlie guidance of some reasoned ><?odc of 
rules, siudi rules, wore they never so pliilosophical, and 
the benelits of obeying them never so obvious, would form 
but ii very incflicicnt substitute. Or, instead of that^jpow- 
erfnl affection ])y^ wliiclj men are led to nourish and pro- 
tect their offs])ring, did there exist merely an abstract 
opinion that it was proper or necessary to maintain tlie 
])opulallon of the globe, it is questionable Mliolher the 
aunoyimoe, anxiety, and expense, of providing for a pos- 
terity, would not so far exceed tlic anticipated good, as to 
involve a rapid extinction of the species. And if, in ad- . 
dition to tlicso needs of the body, and of tlie^ race, all 
other requirements of our nature were similarly consigned 
to the solo care of the iutollcct — were knowledge, prop- 
erly, fr(}edom, i*oputation, friends, sought only at iis dies 
tation — Iheti ^yould our investigations be so perpetual, our 
estimate's so comph'X, our decisions so diflieult, tiiat life 
would be wholly occupied in the collection of evidence, 
and the bahuieiiig of probabilities. IJiidor such an ar- 
rangoniciit tlic utilitarian philosopby Avoidd indeed have 
strong argument in nature; for it w^oiild be simply apply- 
ing to society, that system of governance by appeal to cal- 
culated final results, wliicli already ruled the individual. 

Quito different, how ever, is the metliod of nature. An- 
swering to each of the actions which it is requisite for us 
'to perform, w'e find in ourselves some prompter called' a 
desire; and" the more essential tlic action, the more pow- 
erful is the impulse to its performance, and the more in- 
tense the gratification derh’'ed therefrom: Thus, the long- 
ings for food, for sleep, for ^warmth, arc irresistible ; and 
quite independent of foreseen Vlvantages. Tlie continu-' 
mice of the race is sccurod by otiiors equally strong, 
whose dictates are folloivcd, not in obedience to reason, 
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bill: often in defiance of it. That men are not inipcllcd to 
accumulate the means of subsistence solely by a view to 
coiiscqrtinces, is ]>rovcd by the existence of misers, in 
whom the love of acquirement is gratified to the neglect 
of tljo ends mc«ant to be subserved. We find employed a 
like system of regulating our conduct to our fellows. Tliat 
we may behave in tln^ public sight in the most agreeable 
manner, Ave possess a love of praise. It is desirable that 
there should be a segregation of those best fitted for each 
otlier’s society — hence the sentimeut of friendship. Aiid 
in the reverence felt by men for superiority, Av;e see. a pro- 
vision intended to secure the supremacy of the best, ; 

, Jlay AV'c not then reasonably expect to find a like in- 
striuuefttulity employed in impelling ns to that luie of con- 
dnet, in, the due ohservance of which consists Avhat avo 
call morality ? All must admit that Ave arc guided to ou]* 
bodily Avelfare by iiistiiicts ; that from mslinclB, also, Bpring 
those domestic i*elalionships by which other important 
ol>jects are compassed — anfl. that similar agencies are in 
many cases nsed to secure our indirect benefit, l)y regulat- 
ing social behaviour. Scoiiig, ther(3fore, tliat Avhenevor 
AA^c can readily trace our actions to their origin,* Ave find 
tlieni produced after tlds manner, it is, to say the least of 
it, highly probable tliat the same mental mechanism is 
employed in all eases — that as tlio all.-importaMt roquiro- 
inents of our being arc tiilfilled at the solicitations of de- 
sire, BO also are the less essential ones — that upright con- 
duct in each being necessary to the happiness of all, tluvrc * 
exists iu us an impulse tOAvard such conduct ^ or, in otJier 
words,' that Avo possess a -the duty of aa IucIi \ 

is to dic^Uc reetj^ transactions AvUh eacli otlior; 

Avhieb recem^^^^ and fiiir dealing ; 

and Avliich gives birth to the sentiment of jiistice. 

In bar of this conclusion it is indeed urged, that did 
tlicre^ exist such an agency for controlling the behaviour 
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of man man, wo should see univcrijial evidence of its 
inflneiico. Men would cxliibit a more manifest obedience 
to its supposed dictates tliaii they do. There w<»ild be a 
greater unilbrniity of opinion as to the riglitness or wrong- 
ness of actions. And we should not, as now, find one 
man, or nation, considering as a v irtue, what another I'e- 
gards as a vice — Malays gloi'jdng in the piracy abhorred 
by civilized races — a Thug regarebng as a religious act, 
that assassination at wliicli a European shudders — a lius- 
siaTi ])iquing liimseif on his successful trickery — a red In- 
dian in Ills undying revenge — ^things which witli us would 
hardly be lioasi ed of. 

Overwhelming as this objection appears, its fallacy be- 
comes conspicuous enough, if wo observe tlie premcauient 
into wliicli the ge,iu?ral application of sucli a teiJt, betray^s 
ns. As thus: !Nono deny the universal existence of tliat 
instinct already adverted to, which uj oxjs us to take tlie 
food needful to suppoi’t life ; and none deny that siieli in- 
stinct is highly Ijcnelicial, and’Cn all likelihood essential l;o 
being, Xevertheless there are not wanting infinite evils 
and incongruities, arising out of its nilc. All know tliat 
appetito does not invariably guide ineii aright in the choice 
of food, either as to quality or quantity. Neither can any 
maintain that its dictates are uniform, when reminded 
of those UD numbered differences in the opinions called 
“tastes” wliicli it originates in each. The mere mention 
of “glutlQiiy,” “ drunkeniK'SS,” reminds us that tlie prouqit- 
i ings of appetite ai-e not always good. Carbuncled nos^s, 
I cadaverous faces, fa>tld breaths, and plethoric bodhs, meet 
us at every turn; muj our condolences arc perpetually 
asked for headaches, flatulence, nightmare, heartburn, and 
endless other dyspeptic syinptoins. Again: equally great 
irregularities may be fouud in the workings of that gener- 
ally recognized feeling — ^parental affection. Amongst our- 
selves, its beneficial sway seems tolerably imifonii. In 
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the East, however, infanticide is practised now as it over 
has been. During the so-called classic times, it was com- 
juon to^xposc babes to the tender mercies of wild beasts. 
And it was the Spartan practice to cast all the newly-born 
who wore not approved by a committee of old men, into 
a pnjj)]ic pit provided for the purpose. If, then, it bo ar- 
gued that the want of uniformity in men’s moral codes, 
together with the Avci^ness and partiality of their influ- 
ence, prove the nonexistence of a feeling designed for the 
right regulation of our dealings with eaeli other, it must 
be inferred from analogous iiTegularities in men’s conduct 
as to food and offspring, that there arc no such feelings as 
• appetite and parental affection. As, however, w(i do not 
draw this inference in the one case, we 'cannot do so in the 
other. •Hence, notwithstanding all the incongruities, wo 
must admit the existence of a Moral Sense to be both pos- 
«iljlc and probable. 

§ 3. But that we pps^Sess such a sense, may be l)est 
proved by evidence di’awn from the li]>s of tliose wlio as- 
sert tbat we have if not. Oddly enough Bentham unwit- 
tingly derives liis initial proposition from an oracle Avhoso 
exis» ncc he denies, and at which lie sneers when it is ii[)- 
pealcd to by otliers. One man,” he remarks, speaking 
of Shaftesbury, ‘‘ says he has a thing made ou purpose to 
tell him what is right and what is wi'oug; and that it 
is called moral : and Ihon lie goes to Avork at Ins 
ea*sc, and says such and such a thing is right, and sncIi 
and such a thing is wrong. Why? ‘becaui?e my inonil 
sense tells mo it is.’ ” Xow^ tliat^Bentham sliouhl hare 
no other autliorfty for his own maxim than this same 
moral sense, is sonieAvhat unfortunate for him. Yet, ou 
putting that maxim into critical hands, w'c shall soon dis- 
cover such to l>e the fact. Let us do this. 

“And so you think,” says the iiatrician, “ that the ob- 
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jcct of cmr rulo sLould I>e ‘ tlic greiitest luippincss to tli« 
groatost iiiiiiinor.’ ” 

“Such is our o]>iiuoiij” answers the petitioning ple- 
beian. 

“Well now, let ns see what your principle involves. 
Suppose men to be, as thtyy very commonly are, va- 
riance in their desires on some given point; aitd suppose, 
that those forming the larger party will receive a ceriain 
amount of liappiiiess each, from the adoption of one course, 
whilst tho# forming the smaller party Avill receive the 
same amount of happiness each, from tlicj adoption of the 
opposite course: tlion if ‘greatest happiness’ is to l)c our 
guide, it must follow, must it not, that the larger parfcj'» 
ought to Iiave their way ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“That is to say if you — the people, are a hundred, 
whilst we are niiiety-nine, your l^appincss must be pnr- 
ferred, should our wishes clash, and should the individual 
amounts of gratification at sta1c(\on the two sides be equal.” 

“ Exactly ; our axiom involves that.” 

“ So then it seems, that as, in sucli a case, you d(X‘,ide 
betwoeii the two parties by numerical majority, yon as- 
sume that the happiness of a memb(*r of the one party, is 
equally important witli that of a member of tljc otiicr.” 

“ Of eoiirso,” ^ 

“ Wherefore, if reduced to its simplest form, your doc- 
triim turns out to 1)C the assorlion, that all men have equal 
claims to ]iapy>iuoss; or, applying it personally — that you 
have as good a right to hajq)iness as I have.” 

“ No doubt I havo.^’ 

“ And pray, sir, who told you that you have as good a 
right to happiness as I have ? ” 

“ Who told me? — am sure of it; I know it; I feci ^ 
it;T— ” 

“ Nay, nay, that will not do. Give me your authoryly. 
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Toll me who tolcl you this — how you got at it — whenco 
you derivxxl it.” 

Wheronpoii, after some shuffling, our petitioner is 
forced to confess, that he has no other authority hut liis 
own feeling — that he has simply an innate perception of 
the fjjct ; or, in other words, that “ his moral sense tells 
him so.” 

Whether it rightly tells him. so, need not now he con- 
sidered. All that demands present notice is the foct, that 
when cross-examined, even the disciples of B«ntham. have 
no alternative hut to fall hack upon an intuition of this 
muih derided moral sense, for the foundation of their own 
•system, 

§ 4. Ill truth, none hut those committed to a precon- 
ceived theory, can fail to recognize, on every hand, the 
w'oikings of such a faculty. From early tiines dow'uw'ard 
there have heeu constant signs of its ])fesenc(i — signs 
which luippily thicken ag "^our own day is. approached. 
The articles of Magna Charta embody its protests against 
oppression, rwid its demands for a better administration of 
jUvStice. Sertiloni was abolished partly at its suggestion. 
It encoui*aged WickMb, ITiuss, Luther, and Knox, in their 
contests wiih Pojiery; and l>y it were Ilugncnots, Cove- 
nantors, Moravians, stimulatod to maintain freedom of 
judgment in tlve teeth of armed Ecclcsiasticisin. It dic- 
tated Mi^ “ Essay on llic Liberty of Unlicensed Pi inl- 
ing.” It piloted the pilgrim fathers to the new world./ 
" It snjiportod the folio \vers of George Fox iuuk?r fines and 
imprisonment. .And it wdiispercd yesistanoe to the 'l^res- 
Tbyterian clergy <Tf T0G2. In latter days it emitted tliat 
tide of feeling which undermined and swejit away C.\atho- 
lic disiil)5lities. Through the mouths of anti-slavery ora- 
tors, it poured out its lire, to tlie scorching of the selfish, 
tCL the melting of the good, to our national purification. 
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It Avas hn heat, too, which warmed our sympathy for the 
Poles, and made boil our indignation against tlicir op- 
pressor. Pent-uj) a(f cumulations of it, let loose upon a 
long-standing injiistico, generated the elfervescoiice of a 
reform agitation. Out of its growing liamc came those 
sparks by Avdiich Protectionist theories were ex])lode<^, and 
that light which discovered to us the truths of Pree-trado. 
lly the passage of its subtle current is that social electrol- 
ysis cftected, Avhich classes men into parties-— whicli sepa- 
rates the nation into its positive and negative — its radical 
and conservath^e elements. At present it puts on tlie 
garb of Anti-State-Church Associations, and s1\oavs its 
presence in manifold societies for the extension of popular 
poAver. It builds monuinents to political martyrs/ agitates 
for (he .admission of Joavs into Parliament, piibli{i|es books 
on tlic riglits of Avomeu, petitions against class-legislation, 
threatens to rebel against militia conscriptions, refuses to 
pay church-rates, rc])oals oppressive debtor-acts, laments 
over the distresscis of Italy, ahd thrills Avith sympathy for 
tlie Hungarians. From it, as from a root, S[>ring our aspi- 
rations after social rectitude : it blossoms in such express- 
ions as-^“ I)o as you Avould be done by,” “ Honesty is the 
best policy,” “Justice before Genci’ogity,” and its fniits 
are Equity, Freedom, Safety. 

§ 5. Hut how, it may be asked, can a sentiment have 
a perception ? how can a desire give rise to a moral sense f 
Is there not here a confounding of^the iutcllectuid with 
the guiotioml? It is the oflice of a sense to perceive, iiot 
to indiicc a certain kind of action ; Avhilst it is tlie ofliee 
of an instinct to induce a certain kind uf action, and not 
to pexceiA^p. But in the foregoing arguments, motor and 
percipient functions arc attribxitcd to the same ag^nt. 

TIic objection seems a serious one; and Avere the term 
sense to be understood in its strictest acceptation, Atould 
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be fatal. 13ut tlie word is in this case, as in niai^ others, 
used to express tliat feeling with wiiicli an iiistiiict comes 
to regard the deeds and objects it is related to ; or rather 
that judgment which, by a kind of reflex a(3tion, it causes 
tlie intellect to form of them. To elucidate this we must 
takc^au example; and perhaps the low of .accu^ 
will attbrd us as good a one as any. 

Wo find, then, that conjoined'-'with the impulse to ac- 
quii’c property, there is what we call a seme of the value 
of property; and we find the vividness of ibis sense to 
vary with tlie strength of the impulse. Contrast the mi- 
ser and the spendthrift. Accompanying his constant do- 
*sire to lieap up, the miser has a quite peculiar belief in tlie 
worth inonoy. The jnost stringent economy he thinks 
virtuon§ ; and any thing# like the most ordinary liberality 
vlelom ; whilst of extravagance he lias an absolute horror. 
AVliatcvcr adds to his store seems to him good: what- 
ever lakes from it, hdd. And should a passing gleam of 
generosity lead him on sofne special occasion to open his 
pur»sc, lie is pretty sure afterwards to reproacli liimself 
with having done wrong. On tlie otlier hand, Avhilst the 
spendtlu-ift is detieienC in the instiiict of acquisition, he 
also fails to realize the iiitrm»sic worth of proj)erty; it 
does not come home to him; he has little of it. 
lienee niidcT the inilueiice of otlier feelings, lie regards 
saving habits as mean ; and holds that there is some- 
thing nohle in profusencss. JSTow it is clear that these 
oi^positti of the prqj)rie,tiy or impropriety of 

certain lipes of conduct, do not originate witli^tlie int.cfllect, 
but witli tlie emotiqnal^ The intellect, lyiinilu- 

ciiced by desire, •wmiild sho^v both miser and spendthrlii 
that their diabits were imwdse; whereas the iiitelleet, in- 
4iwe|i(CQd by^^‘d^ t^h think the other a fool, but 

doj^S HOt enable biin tg jsee ids owm foolishness. . 

Noav this law is at Avork universally. Every feeling is 
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accompanied by a sense of the riglitiioss of those actions 
which give it gratilication — ^tends to generate conv ictions 
that things are good or bad, according as tliey bring to it 
pleasure or pjiin; and would always generate such convic- 
tions, were it unopposi‘d. As iiowever there is a perpet- 
ual conflict amongst the feelings — some of thorn being in 
antagoniswn throughout lite — there results a proportionate 
incongruity in the beliefs — a similar conflict amongst 
these also — a parallel antagonisra. So that it is ojily 
wliere a desire is very predominant, or where ito adverse 
desire exists, that this connection betAveeii tlui in- 
stincts and the opinions tliey dictate, becomes distinctly 
visible. 

Applied to the elucidation of the case in haitll, these 
facts explain how from an to behave in the Avay 

Avo call .(^guitable, there Avill arise a ^Kveepiton that such 
iK^haviour is proper — ii convicilooh that it is goob This 
instinct or sentiment, being gratified by a just action, and 
distressed by an unjust actiohj produces in us au approba- 
tion of the one, and a disgust toward the other; and 
these readily beget beliefs that the one is virtuous, and 
the other vicious. Or, referring again to the illustration, 
we may say that as the dosij’o to accunnilate pi-operty is 
accompanied by a sense of tlie vailue of property, so is the 
desire to act fairly, aceoinpanied by a sense of Avi)at is fair. 
And tlms, liiniting the Avord sense to the expression of 
this fact, lljerc is nothing wrong in attributing motor and 
percipient functions to the same agent. 

It wuil perhaps be needful here to meet tlic objection, 
tliat whereas according to the foregoing >statenieiit each 
feeling tends to generate notions of the riglitness or 
Avrongness of the actions toward Avhieh it is related; and 
Avliereas morality should detdfmine Avliat is correct in all 
departments of conduct, it is improper to confine the tcami 
“ moral sense ” to that Avliich can alFord directions in only 
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one do2>nTt merit. This is quite true. NcverthcTess, see- 
ing tliat^ our behaviour toward each other is the most im- 
2)ortant jiart of our bchayi'our, and that in wliich wc arc 
most prone to err ; seeing also that this same faculty is so 
purely and immediately moral in its purjiose; and seeing 
furtli^ir, as wc sliall sliortly do, tliat its dictates are tlio 
only ones -capable of reduction to an exact fornfj wc may 
with some show of reason continue to employ ^hat term, 
with this restricted meaning. 

§ 6 . Assuming the existence in man of such a f lenity'll 
as this for prompting him to right dealings with liis fel- 
lows, and assuming that it generates certain mtuitions 
resiiectfn^ those dealings, it seems reasoiialde enougli to 
seek in such iutuitm^^^^ coclp- At- 

tempts to construct a code so founded liavo from time to 
time been made. They have resulted iu systems based 
by Shaftesbury and Ilntchinson on ‘‘ ]\Ioral Sense,” liy 
.Reid fpid Beat^ on ‘idcimmon Sense,” by Prieo on 
Undorstandiug,” by Clarke on “ l'\itness of Things, by 
Granville Sharpe oii Natural Ecpiity,” by others on 
‘‘Rule of Kight,” “Natural. Justice,” “ Law of Natan*,” 

“ Law of Ileason,” “ Tvlglit Iica??on,” S:>e. Unsuccessful ms 
fhest^ writers have boon in the endeavonj’ to develop a 
nhilosophical nioridity, all of them, it‘ the f.>regoing rcM- 
souing be coiTect, liavc consulted a true oracle. Though 
tliey havj^v^Miied to systematize its utterances, they have 
acted wisiily iu trying to do this. An analysis of right 
and wrong bo made, is not indeed the profounMest and nili- 
mate one; but, as we shall by-aiid-by see, it is pertectly 
in harmony with*tlijit in its initial principle, and coinci- 
dent with it in its results. 

Against codes thus derived, it is indeed alleged, that 

* As hero used, this word ii of course to be understood in a popular, 
aSd U(X in a metaphysical sense. 
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they arh necessarily worthless heoaiiso unstahlc in their 
premises. "‘If,” say the ohjectors, “this ‘moral sense,’ to 
which all these writers directly or indirectly appeal, 
possesses no fixity, gives no uniform response, says one 
thing in Europe, and auotlicr in Asia — originates dilfereiit 
notions of duty in each age, eacli race, each ii^divid- 
iial, ho\wcan it ailbrd a safe foundation for a *systeiuatic 
morality? What can he more absurd than to seek a 
dohriite rule of right, iii the answers of so uncertain an 
authority ? ” 

Even granting that there is no escape from this dilfi- 
ciilty — even Ksiipposiug no method to exist, hy wliieh from 
this source, a moral philosophy can he drawn free from s<' 
fatal an imperiection, there still results iiuTely -that same 
dilemma, in m hich. every other proj)OvScd scheme is in- 
volved. If such a guide is unfit, hecause its dictates are 
varial>lo,then must Ex])edieiicy also I’ejeeted for the same 
reason. If Bentham is right in cohdemning IMoral Sensi?, 
as an “ anarclucal and capricious principle, founded solely 
upon intei-nal and peculiar feelings,” then is his owji max- 
im douhJy fallacious. Is not tlic idea, “ greatest happi- 
ness,” a* ca])ritaous one ? Is not that also “ founded solely 
upon inlornal and peculiar feelings V ” (See page 13.) 
And even were tlie idea “ greatest ha]>piness ” alike in all, 
would not his ])riuci]de he still “ aiiarehical,” in virtue of 
tlie iidiiiite disagreement a.s to the means of realizing this 
“greatest liappiness?” All utilitarian phik\sppliies are 
ill fact fuible to this charge of indeliniteness, lor there 
ever reeurs'-lhe same unsettled cpicstion — what is utility? 
— a question which, as every newsjaipcr shoAvs us, gives 
rise to endless disputes, h<;th as to the goodness of each 
desired ctkI, and the eiiiciency of every proposed means. 
At the Avorst, therefore, in so far as want of scientific pre- 
cision is conceniod, a philosophy founded on Moral Sense, 
simply stands in the same category witii all other knoTvn 
systems. 
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§ 7. But happily there is an alternative. Hie force 
of the objection above set forth may be fully admitted, 
'without in any degree invalidating the theory! Notwitli- 
staiidiug appearances to tlic contrary, it is still possible to 
construct upon this basis, a purely synthetic morality 
proo^against all such criticism. 

Tile error pointed out is not one of doctrine, but of 
application. Tliose wlio committed it did not start from 
a wrong principle, but rather missed the right way from 
that principle to the sought-for conclusions. It Avas not 
ill tlic oracle to which they appealed, but in their method 
of interpretation, that the Avriters of tlie Shaftesbury 
gcliool erred. Confounding the functions of feeling and 
reason, tifcy required a sentiment to do that, Avhich slioiild 
liave b(.Hm left to the intellect. They Avere right in believ- 
ing tliat there exists some gOA'Cming instinct generating 
in us an approval of certain actions Ave call <jood^ and a 
repugnance to certain others Ave call had. But they were 
not right in assuming su^lf instinct to be capable of in- 
tuitively solving every ethical problem submitted to it. 
To suppose this, was to suppose that moral sense could 
sup2)ly the place of logfe. 

For the belter explanation of this point, let us take an 
analogy from mathematics, or rather some branch (d‘ it, as 
g(iomctry. The Juimaii mind 2>ossessos a faculty tliat tak(.‘S 
cognizance of measurable quantity, Avbicli faculty,to carry 
out the aq'j^logy, let u^ term a geonietriG sense. By tlie 
help oPtiiis Ave estimate tlic linear dimehsions, surfaces, 
and bulks of surrounding objects, and form iiWas of their 
relationship to eacli other. But in the endeavour to le- 
<luce the knoAvledge thus obtained to a scientific form, we 
find that no reliance can be placed on the unaided decis- 
ions of this geometiic sense,* m consequence of the conflict- 
mg judgments it makes in different iicrsous. On comjiar- 
in^ notes, however, Ave discover that there are certain 
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Bimplo propositions upon which avc all think alike, such 
as “ Things which are equal to tl)o same thing arc equa. 
to one another;” “ The wiiole is greater than its part;” 
and agreeing upon these axioim as we call them — tlioso 
fundamcjital truths recognized hy our geometric sense, we 
lind it becomes possible hy succefisivo dediictions to^ settle 
all disputed points, and to solve with certainty, problems 
of tlie most comj)licated nature/** Now if, instead of 
adopting this method, geoinetrieians had persisted in 
doternuuing all questions concerning lines, anglcfs, s(|nares, 
circles, and i.iie like, by the geometric sense — if they had 
tried to discover wiicther tlic three angles of a triangle 
were, or were not, equal to two right angles, and whetiur 
the areas of similar polygons were, or wx're no!;, in tlie 
duplicate ratio of their honiologous sides, by an eifort of 
simple perception, they -would have made just tl»e same 
inistake that moralists make, who try to solves all the* proh- 

Uems of morality hy the jnoral sense. 

" Tlie reader w'ill at once pi^rccive the conclusion toward 
wliicli this analogy points ; iiarncly, thtit the porception of 
the primary laws of quantity hears the same relationship 
to matliematics, that tliis instijict of riglit bears to a moral 
system; and that as it is the office of the geometric sense 
to originate a geometric axiom, from whicli reas^.m may 
deduce a scientilic geometry, so it is the office of the 
moral sense to originate a moral axiom, fi*om which reason 
may de^'elop a systematic morality. 

And, varying the illustration, it may 1)e further 
remarked, that just as erroneous notions in meclianics — ■ 
for instance, that large bodies fall faster than small 

* Wliotlicr wc adopt the views of Locke or of Katit as to the ultimate 
iiaturo of 'vvhat is here, for analoj^y’s sake, called geometric sense, does not 

aUl'Cji, the question. Ilowcver originated, tlie fundamental perceptions 
attaching to it form the uudccoiuposablc basis of exact science. And this 
is nil that is now assumed. 
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ones ; iliat water rises in a pump by suction ; that perpet- 
ual motion is possible, togetber with the many other mis- 
taken opinions, formed by unaided mechanical sense — arc 
set asillc l)y the conclusions synthetically deduced from 
tliosc primary laws of matter which the mecliauical sense 
rocogiizes ; so may wo expect the multitudes of contiicting 
belicl’s about human duty dictated by unaided mond^ 
sense^ to disappear before the deductions seientificallyi^ 
drawn from some primary law of man which tlie moral 
sense recognizes. 

§ 8. On revie wing the claims of the Moral Sense iloe- 
trine, it ap])oar3 that tlicre is d prioH reason for expect- 
ing the y-st principle of social niprality to originate in 
some feclinga.poxt"!^ fiiculty of the individuah Quite 
in liarmony w’ilh tliis beli(*f, is the inferonco lliat as desire 
is^ found to be the incentive to actimi where motives arc 
readily aualyzablc, it is probably the universal incentive; 
and that the conduct we cjli moral is detenninod by it as 
well as other conduct. Moreover we find tlnit oven tlio 
great maxim of tlio expediency-philosophy presupposes 
some tendency in man toward right rolatipnship wi^k his 
ieltow, and some ^orrelatiYe parcepUon of what that light 
Teljatlonship consists in. There arc sundry phenomena of 
social life, botlj past and present, that well illustrate the 
inibienoe of this supposed moral sense, and which are not 
rcad^" cxv>I'^ablc upon any other hypothesis. Assuming 
tlie exislence of such a faculty, there appears reason to 
think that its monitions afford a proper basin for a sys- 
tematic morality ; and to the demurrer that their varia- 
bility unfits them * for tbis purpose, it is replied that, to 
say the least, the foundations of all other systems are 
equally open to the same ol)jection. Finally, however, 


* A doctiine held by Aristotle and liis Ibllowcrs, 
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we discoTei* that this difficulty is apparent only, and not 
real : for that w-hilst tlie decisions of this moral sense upon 
the complex cases referred to it arc inaccurate and (vflcn 
contradictory, it may still he .^apahle pf generating a true 
fundamental intuition, which can he logically unlblded 
into a scientific inprality. 


LEMMA 1. 

§ 1. It seems at first sight a very rational way of 
testing any proposed rule of conduct to ask, ITow' wWl it 
work? Taking men as we know them, and institulions 
MS they are, Avliat wdll result fi*om carrying such a tlioory 
into practice ? This very common-sense style of in(],uiry 
is tliat hy wliicli. most opinions on morals and polities are 
loniied. People consider of any system, wdnulier it seems 
fcasihle, wdietlicr it will square with this or tlie other 
social ari’angomcnt, wlietlior it fits wluvt they see of liu- 
jiian nature. They liave got certain notions of Avhat 
man /‘s, and wdiat society mirst be/ and their verdict on 
any ethical doctrine depends upon its accordance or dis- 
cordauec with these. 

jSuch a mode of settling moral questions, Is clearly 
open to all the criticisms so fatal to tlie expediency-philos- 
o[)liy. Incapacity for guiding oiu'selves in detail by iiiak- 
ing estimates of consequences, implies incapa'^ity for judg- 
ing of first pi'incitile.s hy that method. Ihit pasieing Pver 
this, there >s yet .another reason for rejecting an inquiry so 
pursued as wortliless ; namely, that it assumes the charac- 
ter of mankind to he constant. If moral systems an? 
adopted or condemned, hecause of their consistency or in- 
consistency, with what w"e kfiow of men and things, then 
it is taken for granted that men and things will ever he as 
they are. It w'ould he absurd to measure with a variahlo 
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Btandard. If existing liumanity is tlie gauge l)y wliieli 
truth must he determined, then must that gauge — exist- 
ing humanity — ^1)C iixed, 

Now that it is not fixed, might liave heeii thought 
sutTiciently obvious without any proving — so obvious in- 
deed ^is to make proof look ridiculous. But, unfortu- 
nately, those AvliosG prejudices make them think otherwise, 
'"arc too numerous to b(? passed by. Their scepticism 
needs to he met by facts ; and, Avearisome though it may 
be to the plnlosopliic reader, there is no alternative but 
to go into these. 


* § 2^ And first, let us pause a moment to eonsidei 

the antecedent improbability of this alleged constancy in 
liumnn rfatitro. It is a trite enough remark that (ihaTigc is 
the law of all thijiigs: true equally of a single objocjt, and 
of the uriivcrso, Natyre. in its infinite complexity is ewer 
growing to a ucav development. Each successive r(‘sult 
becomes the iiarcnt of an udditional influence, destined in 
some degree to modify all future results. Xo fresh thread 
enters into the texture of that endless Avob, avovcii in “tlm 
roaring loom of Time,” but Avhat more or less alters the 
pattern. It has been so from the beginning. As avo turn 
OA'cr the leaA'es of the earth’s primeval history — as wo in- 
i'" rp ret the liieroglyjdiics in Avhicli are recorded the events 
of the unknown past, Ave find this same ever-heginiiing, 
ncA’iii&Cjja' i'iig' change. W e see it alike in the organic and 
the inorganic — in the decompositions and recombinatioJis of 
matter, and in tlie consfcantly-A^arying forms of animal and 
vcffetablo life. Old formations arc Avoru doAvn ; new ones 
are deposited. Forests and bogs become coal basins; and 
the noAV igneous rock Avas ^once sedimentary. With an 
altering atmosphere, and a decreasing temjx'ratiire, land 
and sea perpetually bring forth frcssli races of insects, 
pUints^ and animals. All things are metamorphosed ; in- 
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fusoriai shells into chalk and Hint, sand into stone, stone 
into gravel. Strata get contorted ; seas fill up ; lands are 
alternately iiphcaved and sunk. Where once rolled a 
fathomless ocean, now tower the snow-covered peaks of a 
Avide-spread, richly-clothed country, teeming with ovist- 
enco ; and where a vast continent once stretched, there 
remain but a few lonely coral islets to mark tlie graves of 
its submerged mountains. Thus also is it Avith systems, 
as well as with worlds. Orbits vary in their forms, axes 
in their inclinations, suns in their brightness. Fixed only 
in name, the stars arc incessantly changing their relation- 
ships to each other. Is^cw ones from time to time suddenly 
appear, iiicrense, and Avane ; Avhilst the members of eMCii 
nebula — suns, planets, and their satellites, sweep forever 
onward into unexplored infinity. 

Strange indeed would it be, if, in the midst of this uni- 
A'orsal mutation, man alone Avere (Constant, uncliangeabre. 
But it is not bo. lie also ob^^ys the law of indefinite varia- 
tion. Ills cirounistancos are ever altering ; and lie is ever 
adapting himself to them, BetAireen the naked houseless 
saAnige, and the Shakspearcs and^NoAvtons of a civilized 
state, lie unnumbered degrees of diftevonce. The contrasts 
of races in form, colour, and feature, are not greater than 
the contrasts in their moral and intellectual qualities. 
That superiority of siglit which enables a Bushman to 
further with the naked eye than a European witlx a tele- 
scope, is fully paralleled by tlic EuiT)peaii’s‘W,ore, perfect 
intellectual vision. The Calmuck in delica(',y of smell, 
and the red Indian in acuteness of bearing, do not excel 
the Avhito man more than the white man excels them in 
moral susceptibility. Every age, every nation, every cli- 
m a to, exhibits a modified form of humanity; and in all 
times, and amongst all x>coplcs, a greater or less amount 
of change is going on. 

ThcTC cannot indeed be a more astounding instance of 
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the tenacity witli which men will cling to an opinion in 
spite of an overwhelimng mass of adverse evidence, than 
is shown in this prevalent belief that liuman nature is uni- 
form. One Av'ould have thought it impossible to use eyes 
or ears Avithout learning that mankind vary indefinitely, 
in insi-lricts, in morals, in opinions, in tastes, in rationality, 
in every thing. Ev(?n a stroll through the nearest museum 
would show that some law of modification Avas at work. 
Mark the grotesque frescos of the Egyptians, or the shad- 
OAvloss drawdugs of the Chinese. Docs the contrast bc- 
tAA^een these and the Avorks of European artists* indicate no 
difference ill the perceptive powers of the races? Com- 
pare the sculptures of Athens Avitli those of Ilindostan or 
Mexico/ *18 not a greater sense of beauty implied by the 
one tha» the others ? But, passing to the more signiticant 
facts supplied by, historians and travellers, wdiat are avo to 
think on reading that the Greeks and Romans had a deity 
to sanction and patronize every conceivable iinc|uity? or 
when Ave hear of Polyiiesiprii tribes avUo beli(we tliat their 
gods feed upon the souls of the departed ? Surely the 
<;haraeters indicated by^such conceptions of Divinity dilfer 
someAvhat from ours ! Surely, too, we may claim some 
essential superiority OA^er those Tartars Avho leave infirm 
parents to die of hunger in the desert ; and over those 
Fjf;‘ejoe islanders, amongst Avdioin members of the same 
family hav^e to keep Avatch against each other’s treachery. 
It is not thb custom of an Englishman to dine, like a 
Carrib, upon a roasted captive ; or oven as the Abyssinian, 
on a quivering slice from the haimch of a live ok. ISTeither 
docs ho, like a red Indian, delight in the*wrilhing of a 
victim at the stakt; nor, like a llindoo, burn his wife that 
her spirit may iimint liig„niiemy. 

"What one respect is there in Avhich it can T)o asserted 
that liuman nature is always the same ? Is it in I'ational- 
ity ? .Why, Anaxagoras had to fly his country for having 
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blaspliemoiisly assei*te(l that the sun was not the chariot 
of the deity Helios : whilst amongst ourselves a child often 
puzzles its seniors hy the question, AV^ho made God ? Is 
it in justice?.: 'N badly as the moderns have treated 
slaves, they llave never, like the Spartans, encouraged 
their young warriors to w’-aylay and assassinate holi^^ts for 
lu-actice. Is it in lionesty ? If so, how" come wc to read 
that “ piracy was the exorcise, the trade, the gloiy, and 
the virtue of the Scandinavian youth;” whilst amongst 
ourselves privateering, oven in time of war, is disap- 
proved? Is it in want of mercy? Not so: for much as 
Austrian butcheries have lately disgraced Europe, tlicy 
have not paralleled the doings of Gengis Khan, who sig- 
nalized his first victory by casting seventy prisoners into 
cauldrons of boiling water; or of Timour, wlio raassaered 
100,000 Indian prisoners, and erected a pyramid of 90,000 
buman heads on the smoking rums of Bagdad ; or of At- 
tila, who tfrtally extmpated ^nd erased seventy cities. Is 
it in vindictiveness? AVhy no^: for whilst W’'e are told of 
the Begum Surnroo, tliat having ordered one of her danc- 
ing girls to be bricked up . in vault, she had lior bed 
placed ‘over it, that slie might listen to l)or victim's dying 
moans ; we find our own Queen requesting, mnoh to her 
credit, that the man wdio fired at her should not be flogged. 
Where noAV is tlie sameness? It is not in actions as ?yo 
SCO. Is it then in manners and opinions? Certainly not. 
Society in our day would hardly receive a htdy or^gcntle- 
inari known to have poisoned an enemy : in Italy, how- 
ever, there’ w^as a time when disgrace did not attach to 
such. No fabiily would now follow the example of the 
Visconti, and choose the viper for an armorial bearing. 
Nor could we in the niuotcenth century, find a match to 
that German captain of mercenaries, who in silver letters 
labelled himself — Duke A\rcrncr, Lord of the great Com- 
pany ; the enemy of mercy, of pity, and of God*” ^ 
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But wliy go abroad for illustrations of humait A-aria- 
bility ? have Ave not plenty at Lloiiio ? In tliose early days 
Avhen it Avas thought ‘‘quite suflicient for nobleincu to 
AA’inde their Jiorn, and carry their haAvkc fair, and leiiAX' 
study and learning to the children of mean people ” — in 
those when men secured themselves inside thick Avails 
and behind deep moats, and Avhen women Avoj*e daggers, 
cliaractcr Avas not just Avliat Ave now find it. Whilst all 
noTuinally lield the creed professed by ourselves, the Bor- 
derer was most zealous at his prayers Avhen going on a 
foray; saints’ names Avcrc battle cries; bishops led on 
their retainers to fight; and the highest piety was in tiic 
skiying of Saracens. Must not our natures have changed 
somewhat* Avhen Ave translate this same religion into 
pl^ace, into philanthropic effort of all kinds, into mission- 
ary (uiter]>rise, info advocacy of temperance, into inquiries 
about “ labour and the poor ” ? Does the agitation for the 
aliolition of death puutshinent indicate no j’cyolution in 
men’s feelings since the days Avhen ^h'OTUAvell’s body was 
exhumed, and his liead stuck on Temple Bar—the days 
when criminals Avero draAvn and quartered as well as hung 
— the days when there Avere murmurs “ because Staflbrd 
Avas sulfered to die Avithout seeing his bowt^ls burned be- 
fore his face” — the days Avhen creaking gibbets wore scat- 
tered over tlie country — the days Avhen chundi-doors Avere 
covered AAdth the skins of men Avho liad committed sacri- 
lege? And when avo road that Sir John IlaAvkins, in 7w7i- 
our of ills having been the first to commence the slave- 
trade, received the addition to his coat of j»-ins of “ a 
demi-inoor proper bound Avith a cord,” does it not seem 
tliat the national • character has improved between his 
limes and ours, Avheu, out of sympathy for the negroes, 
DOOyOOO persons pledged thbmsoh"es to abstain from all 
West-India produce? 

But really it is absurd to argue the matter. The very 

3 
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asserlo'rs of tliis iixedness of liuman nature tacitly disown 
tlicir belief in it. They constantly stultify tliemselres by 
remarks on dillerences of national character, on peculiari- 
ties in their friends’ dispositions, and on their own special 
tastes and feelings. Admissions thus accidentally made 
(piito invalidate tlieir dogma. Nay, not even th^^o are 
noododi 'No comparison betw'ceu the habits. of separate 
races — ^betw^een man as he is and as he was — ^l)etw'een the 
tempers and talents of individnals — are necessary for this. 
To the jnan of any insight, the mere fact that he liimself 
changes -svitli circumBiances, from day to day, and from 
year to year, in sentiments, capacities, and desires, is sutH- 
cient to shovy that huinanity is mdeiinitely variable. ,> ,, 

§ 3. And if humanity Is indelinitely varial^le, it cati- 
not 1)0 used as a gatigc for testing moral, truth. ‘When avc 
sec that institutions impracticable in one age have flour- 
ished in a subsequent one ; and that what were once salu- 
tary huvs and customs have' become repugnant; w^c may 
shrewdly suspect that the like changes w-ill take place in 
future. That incongruity with the state of men and 
tilings which at present gives to certain proposed princi- 
ples an appearance of impracticability, may, in a coming 
age, no longer exist; and tliose principles that now seem 
so well adapted to our social condition, may then no long- 
er harmonii^e with it. Unless, therefore, avo assume that 
human nature, although liitherto variable, -will licncefortli 
remain fixed — a somewhat unwarrantable assumption — 
we must n^t allow the disagreement between any system 
of ethics and tlie present state of mankind, to be taken as 
evidence against that system. 

Nay more: not only ought we to regard such disa- 
greomcait, when it appears, wdlhout prejudice; but we 
ouglit to expect it ; and to consider it, if any thing, rather 
an indication of truth than of error. It ia preposterous 
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to look for consistency between absolute moral tviitb, and 
file defect ire eliaractors and usages of oiir existing state ! 
As already said, Morality professes to be a code of rules* 
proper for ‘Mbe guidance of humanity in its highest eW’J; 
cciyabie perfection” A unirersal obedience to its pre/ 
cepts* implies an ideal society. How then can it he ex- 
pected to harmonize with the ideas, and actions, and insti- 
tutions of man as he now is? When we say that man- 
kind arc sinful, weak, frail, we simply mean that they do 
not habitually fulfil the apppinteAdaw. Iin perfection is 
merely another word fpivdhiobp So that congruity 

between a true theory of duty, and an untrue state of Tni- 
ifSanity, is an impossibility, a contradiction in the nature 
of things.* Whoever, by W’ay of recommending bis sclmmc 
of etbicif, sets forth its immediate and entire practicabili- 
ty, thereby inevkably proves its falsoliood. itight jirinci- 
ples of action boconie^ practicable, only as man becomes 
perfect ; or rather, to put tic expressions iii proper se- 
quence — man becomes perfect, just in so far as lie is able 
to obey thorn. 

A total disagreement may therefore bo looked for be- 
tween the doctrines promulgated in the following pages, 
and the institutions amidst which wo Hvo. And the reader 
will be prepai’cd to view such disagreement not only as 
c^insistent wdtli their tmth, but as adding to its probability. 


LEMMA II. 

And yet, unable as the imperfect man may be to fulfil 
the perfect laAv, there is no other law for liim. One right 
course only is open; and l^e must cither follow lliat or 
take the consequences. The conditipiis of 
imt bond..,h!^^ considgratipiiL 

of. his, weakness. Neither, when tl^y arc broken, may 
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any exception from penalties be hoped for. “ Obey or 
\ sulFer,” are the ever-n‘peated alternatives, pisobedienas 
Js sure to be convicted. And there arc no reprieves. 

It is indeed the favourite maxim of a certain popular 
/philosophy, that “there is no rup. Avithout exception” — 

a maxim about as respectable as the proverbs alon<> Avith 
Avhich it commonly passes current. Applied to conven- 
tional usages — to the tenets of state policy — to social reg- 
ulations — -to the precepts of pocket prudence — ^to the hiAvs 
of grammar, of art, of etiquette — or to those common 
aphorisms Avliicli rouglily classify the exporienccs of ev-ery- 
day life, it may be true enough ; but if ahirnu'd of the 
essential principles of tilings, of society, of man, it is u'.- 
lerly false. * 

N^ature’s rules, on tho contrary, have no exceptions. 
Tlie apparent ones arc only apparent; not real. They are 
indications cither tliat Ave have not found the true IfiAv, Ov 
that Ave liaA^e got an ^imperfect expression of it. Thus, if 
terrestrial gravitation b<3 defined as “ a tendency possessed 
by all free bodies to descend towards the centre of tlio 
earth,” you may triumphantly add — “ all free bodies cav 
cc})t the balloon.” But your balloon is no exception. Its 
ascent is just as much a result of gravitation as tiie falling 
of a stone. You haA^e merely proA’^ed that the definition 
does not adequately express the laAV. Again, to the asser- 
tion that exercise increases strength — you may answer, 
that although generally true, it is not true of iiwalids, to 
Avhom exercise is oflon detrimental ; and that it is only true 
of tho hciJxkhy Avitliin certain limits. Just so. But such 
qualifications Avould have been needless, if the law had 
been completely stated. Had it liecn said that — so long 
as the poAver of assimilation is sutticient to make good tlic 
waste consequent upon exercise, exercise increases strength 
— no limitations could liaA^c been discoA'cred. The so- 
called exceptions are in oursch’^es, not in nature. They 
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bIiow' either that the law eludes our perception, or baffles 
o1.ir power of expression. 

nightly understood, the 2 )rogress from deepest igno- 
rance to highest enlighterimeiit, is a progress from entire 
uncoTiscioiisiiGss of law, to the conviction that hw is uni- 
versni and inevitable. Accumulating knowledge and con- 
tinual iiiduclio]! arc ever restricting the old ideas of spe- 
cial causation within narrower limits. Each new discov- 
eiy in vscieiice — every anomaly solved — strengthens men 
in the belief that phenomena result from general uniform 
foi'ces. And at length, by dint of constantly-repeated 
evidence, tliey begin to perceive that there are no suspeii- 
s^f5ns of these forces even for the avoidance of the most 
terrific catastrophes. They see that although lleets Im? 
sent to the bottom by the resulting storm, yet must at- 
mospheric cqaiIU)rium bo restored. They see. that the 
earth does not ceas<3 its attraction, even to save a village 
from the impending avalanch]^. They see that, regardless 
of the consequent destrucljion of a church, or blowing up 
of a vessel, the electric fluid will still follow “the line of 
least Vcsistance.” They sec that chemical affinity must 
act, notwithstanding it ends in tlio burning of a* city to 
ashes — in the sulmiergence of half a country bj'- volcanic 
disturbance — or in the loss of a liundred thousand lives 
by an epideinic. Ev cry increment of knowledge goes to 
show that constancy is an essential atU-ibute of the ,’Ui- 
vine rule : an* unvaryiiigness which renders the eclipse of 
a hundred years lienee predicable to a monvont ! And for 
the end of these iiiilionding ordinances of nathfe — we lijid 
it to be the universal good. To render the world habita- 
ble; that is tlie great object. The minor evils due to this 
persistency of action are as nothing comx)arod with the 
pifiuito benefits secured, ^^hother those evils might or 
niiglit not liavc been avoided, we need not now consider. 
ItjB enougli for us to know that constancy is thfr law, and 
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wc liavo HO alternative but to assume that law be the 
best possible one. 

§ 2. As with the pliysical, so with the ethical. A 
belief, as yet fitful and partial, is beginning to spread 
amongst men, that Iiorc also there is an indisKSoluble bond 
between cause and consequcuce, an inexorable- destiny, a 
“ Jaw which j^lt Coufouuded by the multiplied 

and evcr-iicw aspects of hiiinaii aifairs, it is not perhaps 
surprising that men should fail duly to recognize the sys- 
tematic character of the Divine rule. Yet in the moral as 
in the matci'ial world, accumulated evidence is gradually 
generating the conviction, that events arc not at bottom 
fortuitous; but that they arc wrought out in a certain in- 
evitable w'iiy Iry unclianging forces. In all ages there has 
been some glimmering perception of this truth; and (jx- 
perience is ever giving to that perception increased dis- 
tinctness, Indeed even doav all men do, in one mode or 
other, testify of suvch a faith. Every known creed is an 
assertio3i of it. What are the morale, of the Mahom- 
etan, the Brahmin, the Buddliist^but so many acknowl- 
edgmeiits of the inseparable connection betw conduct 
and^ its . veMilts ? Do they not all say you shall not do 
this, and this, becatiso they will produce evil; and you 
shall do that, and that, l»ecaiiso they -will produce good ? 
No matter that their founders erred in the attempt to refer 
each elfect to its special cause, and so botched their sys- 
tems of morality ; notwithstanding this, they CYiticcd the 
belief that' flicre is an inevitable law of causation in hu- 
man aflaii'S, which it is for man to learn and conform to. 
And is not this the doctrine of the highest known relig- 
ion ? Does not Christianity also teach that such and such 
deeds shall surely end in such and such issues — evil-doing 
ill punishment, Well-doing in reward-^and that these 
things ViXQ necessarily indissoliMy QorxiiQcXQdi'i Wg 
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imply sucli a Cxitli, too, in our cvery-day coiivorsations ; in 
OLir'inaxiins and precepts, in oui’ education of children, in 
our advice to fdtuids. In judging men and things we in- 
stinctively refer tliem to some standard of ascertained 
principlof. We predict good or evil of this or the other 
schenfe, because of its accordance or discordance with cer- 
tain perceived laws of life. Nay^ even the pettilbgging 
red-tapist, with his hand-to-mouth expediency, mpl pro- 
fessed contempt for “ abstract principles,” has really a se- 
cret consciousness of some such iuvarialde sequence of 
events — does really ))clicvo in the,, sway of that ‘^beneti- 
cent necessity” whicli to a given act attaches a fixed rc-^ 
affit. For wliat is tijo true moaning of liis measures” — 
his "'^projects of law”? He does not think it a toss-np 
Avhether or tl)at, eftect will be 2:>roduced by them. 
If lie did, he would bo as ready to adopt one plan aw 
another. Evidently lie; sees that there are constant influ- 
ences at work, Avhich, from each circumstance, or set of 
circumstances, educe an unavoidable consequence; and 
that under like conditions like events will again follow. 

Surely, then, if all Mieve in the i)ersistency of these 
secondary laws, much more should tlicy believe in ihe 2)er- 
sist(uicy of those 2>riinary ones, which uudei’lie human ex- 
ist enci>, and out of whi(rh our every-day truths gro w. Wo 
cabinet deny tlic root, if wo recognize the branches. . And 
if sufdi is the constitution of things, we are com2)elled to 
admit this same “beneficent necessity.” There is no al- 
ternative. Eitlier society has laws, or it lias not. If it 
has not, there can be no order, no certainty, no* systtan in 
its phenomena. If it has, then are tliey like tli<j olhor 
laws of the universe — sm^e, inflexible, ever active, and 
having no exceptions. 

§ 3 . How infinitely im2‘>oi’tant is it, tliat wo should 
as^rtain what these laws are ; and having afscertained, 
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implicitly obey them ! If they really exist, then only l>y 
submission to them can any thing permanently succeed. 
Just in so far as it complies with the principles of moral 
equilibrium can it stand. Our social cdilice may bo con- 
structed with all possible labour and ingenuity, and be 
Htrongly cramped together with eunningly-dcvisod^eiiact- 
meuts, but if there be no Tectitude in its component parts — 
if it is not built on vpric/ht principles, it will assuredly 
tumble to pieces. As well might we seek to light a fire 
with i(?c, feed cattle on stones, hang our hats on cobwebs, 
or otherwise disregard the jihysical laws of the world, ms 
go contrary to its equally imperative ethical laws. 

Yes, but there are exceptions, say you. We cannot 
always be strictly guided by abstract ju'inciples. Ih-udcn- 
tial considerations must have some wciglit. It ' is iieccs- 
sary to use a litt;l(5 policy. 

Very specious, no doubt, are yqur reasons for advocat- 
ing this or the other e?vception. But if tliore be any 
truth in the Ibrigoing argunici&t, no iidVactiou of the law 
can be made with impunhy^ Those cherished schemes by 
which you propose to attain some, desired good by a little 
politic dfeobcdience, are all delusive. YVero any one to 
tell you that lie had invented a mechanical combination, 
whicli doubled ])owcr without dimmishing velocity, or 
that he had discovered the quadrature of the ciri*Ie,.Tor 
that lici knew the receipt for tlie philosopher’s stone, or 
that he could sell you a child’s caul which would save, you 
from drowning, you Avould reply, that whilst?* tliore Averc 
laws of matter, such things could not lie — that they w^cre 
proved impossibilities.. Exactly so. But rest satisfied 
that they are not more complete impossibilities than arc 
your proposed aelncvv^emeiits wliicli similarly conflict wdth 
the essential hiAVS of life. 

It may indeed be difficult for tliose who have but little 
faith in the invisible, to folloAV out a principle UjUflincli- 
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ingly, in spite of every threatening evil — ^to give up their 
own power of jiulging what seems best, from the belief 
that that only is beat which is abstractedly right — to say, 
^‘altliough appearances arc against it, yet will I obey the 
law.” ^NTevertheless, this is the true attitude to assume: 
the c?>ndu<*t Avliich it fias been the object of all moral 
teaching to inculcate; the only conduct which can event- 
ually answer.* 

§ 4. Even supposing for a moment;, that a solitary 
act of (lisobedience may pass without evil results — nay, 
may bring beneficial ones: even supposing tills, the wis- 
dom of Vie act is not tluTcby proved, y or considin- the 
probable efibets of a wrong precedent. As Paley tiaily 
says, “tlio bad consequences of actions are twofold, jor/r- 
f ictilar and f/enert/V^ And admitting even that si particu- 
lar good has been seciv’ed, a far greater r/eueral evil has 
been entailed by opening thenvay to future disobedience, 
'fhere is no seevuTty in this? lax creed. One breacli of the 
laAV leaves a gap for numberless suTisequent trespasses. 
If th<^ lirst false ste|> ha<»? been taken with, soeuiing impu- 
nity, it will inevitably be followed by others. School-boy 
promises of — “only this once,” arc not to be lielieved. 
Make a hole through a principle to admit a solitary oxci‘p- 
and, on one pretence or other, exceptions will by ami 
by be thrust ^through after it, as to render the principle 
utterly good for nothing. In fact, if its consequences are 

* Culoridgc clearly expresses sueli a belief. lie says — “ This is mdoe«l 
the maiu characteristic of the moral system taught by the Friend throiigli- 
out; that the distinct foresight of consequences belongs exclusiycly to 
Inlinite Wisdom which is one with the AlinigUty Will, on wliich all conse- 
quences depend; but that Ibv man — ^to obey tlie simple uiieoiiditional coin- 
iniuidmont of eschewing every act that implies a self-coiitv.adictian, or, in 
other w^ords, to protluce and maiutaia. the greatest possHde harmony in tho 
component impulscisdCnd faculties of liis nature, involves the effects of pni- 
Fi'knd. 
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clo 3 cly traced, tliis same pica for licence in special cases 
turns out to l)e the source of nearly all the evils that afflict 
us. Almost every wrong* doing is excused by the doer on 
this ground. lie confesses his act is at variance witli tlie 
moral law, which lie admits to be, and in some sort be- 
lieves to bo, the best guide. He tbinks, however, tteit his 
interest requires him no w and then to make exceptions. 
All men do this ; — and sec the result. 

^ 5. But can wc ever be sure tl>at an exceptional 
disoiiedicnce loill bring the anticipated benefits ? Wlioso 
would forsake for a time a confessedly-legitimato guide, 
sbould remember that he is falling back upon tliat expe- 
diency-hypothesis of Avliich we have already seen the fals- 
ity. ITc is laying claim to a perfect knowledge of nian, 
of society, of institutions, of events, of all the complex, 
evcr-\ arying phenomena of human existence ; and to a 
grasTi of mind that can iuftir from lhc‘sc how things will 
go in flit are. In short, he is assuming that same omni- 
Sidence, which, as v/c saw, is requisite for the successful 
carrying out of such a system. IJoes he shrink from arro- 
gating as mucli ? Then observe his dilemma. Tic deserts 
v/hat lie admits to lie on the whole a safe rule of conduct, 
to follow' one wdnvdi is diflicult to uiidcvrstand ; unsettled 
in its directions ; doubtful in its consequences. o 

If the foolishness of such coiidnct needs illustrating hy 
facts, there are plenty at hand. The constant failure* of 
schomes devised -without consuUlng ethical priiiciplos has 
been already exemplified (see page 19). Let us now, how^- 
^ver, take a few cases specially applying to tlic present 
point — cases in ivhicli benefit Inis been sought hy going 
hi palpable opposition to those principles — cases in ivhich 
men, dissatisfied witli the road wdiose finger-post declares 
that ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy,” have diverged into the 
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Iby-ways of injustieo, iu tlie hope of more readily attaining 
their ends. 

'!l.'‘ho enslavement of the negroes serves for a good ex- 
ample. Nothing could liave seemed more conclasive than 
the reasoning of unscrupulous colonists on this mattei*. 
Here Vere rich soils, a splendid climate, and a large mar- 
ket for the sale of produce. Now, could but a sufficiency 
of labourers be imported and reduced to servitude, what 
profit they would bring to their possessors! IMaiutaincd 
at a cheap rate; made to work hard, and to keep long at 
it, Avhat a surplus would they not create ! Ilevc Avas a mine 
of wealth ! Well: the jdanters acted out their thought 
—did tlvtt wliich, although it mlgiit not be just, Avas 
apparently ‘‘ the best policy,” so far as they Av^ere con- 
cerned. ’Their golden visions have been far from realized 
hpivcver. SlaY<j countries arc comparatively poAorty- 
stricken all OA'^er the AV<diid. Though Jamaica at one time 
sent us a few overgrown nabdbs, yet West-Tndlan liistory 
has been a history of distit^ss and com])laming,s, in S])ito 
of continual assistance and artificial advantages. The 
sontheru states of Amoi’ica ai'c far beliind their nortliern 
neighbours iu prosperity — are in jn’occss of abandoning 
slavery one after another, iu consoquonce of its ruinous 
results. jSomelio w tlie scheme has not answoreil as was 
e^iqiccted. Though ivorkcd in some cases sixteen lioiirs 
out of tlie tAventy-fonr ; though supported on “ a pint of 
flour and one salt iierring per day though, kojvt to liis 
Avork by Avhips, yet did not the slave bring to Ins owner 
the large profit calculated upon. Imiecd it has turned 
out that, under lijce circumstances, free labour is much 
choaper. And then, besides the disappointment, there 
came results that Avere nevc.r looked for. SlaA^ery brought 
in its train the multiplied curses of a disefj.s(^d social state ; 
a reign of mutual hatred and terror ; of universal demorali- 
zjitioiii5 of sin-begotten reeddessness ; of extravagant ex- 
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pendiUire; of bad cultivation, exbaiisted soils, mortgaged 
estates, baiikniptcy, beggary. After all, tlie moral law 
would have boon the safest guide. 

When Philip of ^’^alois swore the officers of his mint 
to conceal the debasement of the coinage, and to endeav- 
our to make the merchants believe that the gold and sil- 
ver pieces were of full value, he thought that although 
peihaps unprincipled, such a measure would be vastly 
profitable. And so no doubt believed tlie other kings, 
who, in the ‘‘ good old times,” almost universally did the 
like. They overr(?achcd themselves, however, as all such 
schemers do. It is true that their do]>ts w(‘rc diminished 
“in propoilioii. to the reduction in the value c\f the cur- 
rency; but their revenues were at tlie same time reduced 
in the like ratio. Moreover, the loss of tln.dr roputation 
for lioriesty made them after^vards uthible to borrow 
money, except at prop<^rlionatoly..higli rates of interest, 
to cov(W the risk ran by #ie lender.” So that tlicvy not 
only lost on the creditor side df their accounts what they 
gained on the debtor side, but put tliemselvcs at a great 
disadvantage for the future. After ceiitmies of dearly- 
bought experience, tlie jiractice was reluctantly aban- 
doned, and is now universally exploded as essentially 
suh'idal — -just as suicidal in fact as all other iivfriiigoments 
of the rule of right. * 

Let us remembor also, the failure of those attempts to 
prolit at the expense of our American colonics; and the 
disastrous results to whicli they led. Our governors 
thought it would be biglily benelicial to the mother coun- 
try, if tlio colonies were constrained ,to become her cus- 
tomers ; and in pursuancG of tins conclusion, not only 
prohibited the settlers from purchasing certain goods from 
any other country tluin England, but actually denied 
tliem the right to make those goods for themselves ! As 
usual the manmuvre proved worse than abortive. The 
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outlay rcquirod to keep open this natioual tmcjj^shop 
was greater tliau the receipts. Nay, iuclcecl, that outlay 
was wholly thrown away, and worse than thrown away ; 
for it tririis^ out that artificial trades SO obtained entail 
loss uj)on bot h parties. Then too came the punishment, 
the resistance of the settlers, the w^ar of independence, 
and the hundred and odd millions added to oiir national 
burdens ! 

What an astounding illustration of the defeat of dis- 
honesty l)y th<3 eternal laws of things wo have in the his- 
tory of* the East India Company! Selfish, nnscrupuloiis, 
w^qjcldiji'-wisc in policy, and witli unlimited force to back 
it, tliis ol*garchy, year by year, perse veringly carried out 
its scheiims of aggraiidisomcnt. It subjugated province 
upon |)rovince ; it laid one prince after another under tril)- 
utt^ ; it made exorbitant demands upon adjacent rulers, 
and construed refusal *11110 a pretext for aggression; it 
becai'ne sol(3 proprietor of tht land, claiming nearly ono 
half tlie produce as rentj and it entirely monopolized 
cotrnnerce: thus uniting in itself tlic character of eon- 
<|ucror, ruler, laridowiier; and merchant. With*all these 
resources, what could it be but prosperous? From the 
spoils of victorious war, the rent of inillioiis of acres, the 
tribute ordeptanlent inonarehs, the jn’ofits of an exclusive 
trade, wliat mitold wealtli must Jiave poured ni upon it ! 
what reveuiKis ! what a bursting exchequer ! Alas ! the 
(/oinpany is some 50,000,000/. in debt. 

Protected trades, too, have afforded many pro^^ of the 
impolicy of injustice. The history of the wool business 
some centuries agg> iniglit be <|note<l as one ; but let us 
take the more recent case of silk. Under the now happily 
exploded plea of proteetioi> to native industry,, the silk 
manuftietnrers Avere freed from all fl)reigM co^npotition, 
1^'heir prices were thus artificially raised, and all the nation 
Wf#J coFnpclled to buy of them. Aiul so, Laving a large 
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mark|jb and profits, they thought their prosperity ensured. 
They were doomed to disappoiatmont, however. Instead 
of a brisk and extensive trade, they obtained a languishing 
and confined one; and that branch of manufacture, which 
was to have been a pattern of commercial greatness, 
became a by- word for whining poverty. How Utterly 
absurd, under such a lamentable state of things, must 
have appeared the proiX)sal to return toward equitable 
dealing by lowering the duties ! What “ impracticablcs ’’ 
must tltose men have been thought, who, bccauso mo- 
nopoly was iinjust, wished to expose the almost ruined 
nianufiicturers to the additional difiiculty of foreign, com- 
petilioa ! Could any thing bo more contrary t,o eommbu 
sense ? Hero surely was a case la which ‘‘ abstract prin- 
ciples must give way to policy,” No: even ‘here, too, 
obedience to the moral law proved tojbe the best. Re- 
bellion against it had been puukbnd by accumulated dis- 
tresses : a partial submissioli was rewarded by an incrense 
of prosperity. Within fourt^Jfen years from the date at 
wliich the duties were lowered, the trade had more than 
doubled ‘ itself — had increased more within that period 
tliai) during tlie preceding century. And those who, but 
a sjiort time before, were unable to meet their French 
compeers in the home-markets, not 0)ily began to compete 
with them in the marts of other nations, but to send laf ge 
quantities of goods to France itself 

These are but a few samples from a universal experi- 
ence. If diligently traced, the results of abandoning tlio 
right to piirsuo the polUio will uniformly be found to end 
thus. Men Avho are insane enough to ^unk that they may 
safely violate the fundamental laws of right conduct, may 
road in such defeat's and disasters their own fate. Let 
thenr but inquire, and they will find that each petfcj^ evil, 
each great catastrophe, is in some W'ay or other a sequence 
of injustice. Monetary panics, Soutli-Soa bubbles, Ifeil- 
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way manias, Irish rebellions, French revolutions,— ^these, 
and the miseries llowdng from them, are but the cumula- 
tive elFects of dishonesty, A bitter experience teaches 
all men wlum it is too late, that, alike in national and 
individual aflaivs, entire siibinissioii is the wisest eourso. 
Even '?S^apoleon, after his seeming success, his triumphs, 
his profound statesmanship, his lui^seeing policy,” ended 
in the belief that “ l^ere is np powers 

Yet this coininentary on the moral code — ^this History 
as wc call it — jueii forever read in vain ! Poring with 
inieroscopio eye over the symbols in wliich it is written, 
tbe y are heedless of the great facts expressed by thcin. 

• [iTsU^iuP^/Jollecting evidence bearing upon the all-impor- 
tatit <piestion, What are the laws that deteianhie national 
success of failure, stability or revolution ? — they gossip 
about state intrigues, sieges and battles, court scandal, 
the criinos of nobles, the quarrels of parties, tbe births, 
deaths, and marriages of kiu^s, and other* like trilles. 
Minutias, pettifogging details, the vanity and frippery of 
l>ygoue times, the mere decorations of the web of exist- 
cuco, they examine, amilyzc, and learnedly descant npoii ; 
yet are blind to those stern realities which each, age 
shrouds in its superlicial tissue of evonts — those terrible 
truths whitdi glare out u{)#u us from the gloom of the past.- 
Frttn the successive strata of oiu* liistorical deposits, they 
diligeutiy gather all the highly-coloured fragments, 
pounce upon every thing that is curious and sparkling, 
and chuckle like children over their glitterin<^*^i(5quisi- 
tions ; mcamvhile the rich veins of nisdoin that ra)uify 
amidst this worthless debris, lie utterly neglected. C'urn- 
brous volumes of rubbish arc greedily accuinulated, Avliilst 
those masses of rich ore, thak should have been dug out, 
and from which golden truths might have been smelted, 
arc left unthought of and unsought. 
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§ 6 . But why all this laboured cyamiuation into tho 
propriety, or impropriety, of making exceptions to an 
ascertained ethieal law ? The very question is absurd. 
For what does a man really mean by saying of a tiling 
tliat it is “ theoretically just,’’ or “ true in jirincijile,” or 
“ abstractedly right ” ¥ Simply that it accords Avitii Avliat 
he, in some way or other, perceives to be tlic established 
arrangements of Divine rule. When he admits that au 
act is theoretically just,” he admits it to be that Avhich, 
ill strict duty, should bo done. By “ true in. principle,” 
he nujaus iu hai-mony with tho conduct decreed for us. 
Tlie course AAdiich he calls “ abstractedlv right,” lie he- 
lieves to ho the appointed Av^ay to human .happiness.' 
Tiierc is no escajie. The expressions mean this, or they 
mean nothing. Practically, therefore, Avhen lio^ proposes 
to disobey, he does so iu tlK^ hopeof improving on tliis 
guidance ! Though told that sueh and such are the true 
roads to lui])pmess, be opii¥es that he knows shorter ones ! 
To the'Creator’>s silent commhiid — “Do this lie replies 
that, all things considered, he thinks ho can do better ! 
This is the i‘cal Infidelity ; the'’ true Atheism ; to doubt 
the foresight aud ofiicicncy of the Divine arrangements, 
and with infinite |)resiimption to suppose a humau judg- 
oneiit less fallible ! When wiM man “ cease his frantic 
pretension of scanning this great God’s World in liis small 
fraction of a brain; and know that it Ac^^ ycuily, tboiTgh 
deep be yond liis soundings, a Just .Law ; that the soul of 
it is goM?'! — that his yiart in it is to conform to the Law 
of the Whole, and in devout silence follow that, not ques- 
tioning it, obeying it as unquestionable.” 

§ 7. Briefly reviewing the argument, we mark first, 

* Advice, by the way, which in these latter days the giver might prop- 
erly j^nough take home to himself. 
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that pliysR^al iaAv are cluir^^tcrizc^^^^^^ .wU 

versality j an d tli^t thcAe is .every reason to believe tbe like 
true of etbical ones. It is inferred, that if so, there is no 
safety but in entire obedience, even in spite of threatening 
appearances. Tliis inference is enforced by the considera- 
tioii, timt any dejnirtnro from principle to escape some 
anticipated evil, is a return to the proved errors of ox- 
pe<liency. It is again enforced by the fact, that tine in- 
iiunieral)le attempts of a stiff-necked wpildly Avisdo 
to benefit by disobedience Have failed. And it is yet 
further eiif;)rced by the reflection, that to think we can 
bett er ourselvxs by deserting the road marked out for 

iCTijTSj^ipious assumption of more than divine omiii- 
science, 

.'^riie reasons fm* thus specially insisting on implicit 
obedience will become •apparent as the reader proceeds. 
Amongst the eoiiclusions inevutably following from an 
admitted principle, he will*most likely find sevetal fo* 
which lie is hardly prepared. Some of these -will seem, 
strange ; others impractrcable ; and, it may be — one or 
two wliolly at a a^ance with Ins ideas of duty. Isrcvertlie- 
less should he find them logically derived from a funda- 
mental truth, lie Avill have no alternative but to adopt 
thctii as rules of conduct, Avhich ought to be followed with- 
out exception.* If there ])e any Aveight in the considera- 
tions above set forth, then, no matter Iioav seeminixly in- 
expeduvnt, dangerous, injurious oven, may be tl^i*^ourso 
Avliioh morality points out as “abstractedly right,’’ the 
lughcst wisdom is ir# 
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CHAPTER I. 


. BEPINITIOlsr OP MORALITY. 

§ 1 , There docs not seem to exist any settled idea as 
to what a Moral Philosophy properly embraces. Moral- 
ists have either omitted to prelude their inquiries by 
any strict definition of the work to bo done, or a defini- 
oF £t".4^ry loose and indiscrim mating character has 
]>eeT) framed. Instead of confining themselves to the dis- 
covery and •application of certain essential principl(?s of 
right conduct, theyjiave attempted to give rules for all 
possible actions, under all possible circuinstances. Prop- 
erly understood the subject maUer for investigation lies 
within comparatively narrow limits; but, overlooking 
these, they have entered upon a multitude of (piestions 
w’hich we shall shortly lyid to be quite beyond their 
provinoG, 

§ 2 . As already said (p. 2Y) the moral law must be 
the law of the perfect man — 'the law in obedience to wliicli 
P^rlection consists. There are but two propositions for us 
to choose between. It may either be asserted that moral- 
ity is a code of rules for the behaviour of man as hc*&— a 
'code wbi(;h recognizes existing defects of cliara(^ter, and 
allows for them ; or otherwise that it is a code of rules for 
the regulation of conduct amongst men as they be. 

Of the first alternative we nmst say, that any proposed 
system of morals which recognizes existing defects, and 
countenances acts made needful by them, stands self-eon- 
demijpd; peeing that, by the hypothesis, ^acts thus excused 
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are ‘not the best conceivable ; that is, are not pcrfoctlj 
right — not perfectly morale and thoreforo a morality which 
permits them, is, iii so Ikr as it does this, not a morality 
at all. To escape from this contradiction is impossible, 
save by adopting the other alternative ; namely, tliat the 
moral law ignoring all vicious conditions, def cts, and 
incapacities, prescribes the conduct of an ideal Mimanity. 
J^ire and abspJutcrcctifcud^,<UUi^ be its sulrjccfejuattctv 
Its object most be to determine the relationships in which 
men ought to stand to each other — to point out the priii- 
ciplea of action in a normal society. By successive propo- 
sitions it must aim to give a systematic statement of those 
conditions under whicli human beings may h^ntldhiofsaly. 
oombuie ; and to this end it requires as its postulate, that 
those human beings be perfect. Or we maj term it the 
science of social life ; a science that, in common with all 
other sciences, assumes perfection in the elements with 
Avhich it deals. 

§ 3- Treating therefore as it does on the abstract 
principles of right conduct, and, the deductions to be made 
from these, a system of pure ethics caiinot recognize evil, 
or any of those conditions which evil generates. It en- 
tirely ignores wrong, injustice, or crime, and gives no in- 
formation as to what must be done when they have been 
committed. It knows no such tiling as an infraction of 
the lavfs, for it is merely a statement of what the laws 
are. vTt simply says, sucli and such are the principles on 
which #nen should act; and when those are liroken it can 
do nothing buf say that they are broken. If asked what 
ought any one to do when another has knocked him down, 
it will not tell'; it can only answer that an assault is a 
trespass against the law, and gives rise to a -wrong rela- 
tionship. It is silent as to the manner in which we should 
behave to a thief; all the information it aflro 2 ;ds is, that 
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theft is a disturbnnce of social equilibriam* We 'may 
Jcarii from it tliat debt implies' an infraction of the moral 
code ; ])iit whether the debtor should or should not be 
imprisoned, cannot be decided by it. To all questions 
wliieh ]3resuppo,se some antecedent iiidawful action, such 
jis — Sliojild a barrister defend any one whom he believes 
to be guilty ? Ought a man to break an oath which he 
lias taken to do something wrong ? Is it proper to pub- 
lish the misconduct of our fellows? the perfect law can 
give no reply, because it does not recognize the premises. 
In secilclrig to settle such points on purely ethical princi- 
ples, moralists liave attempted impossibilities. As well 
luiglit "they have tiled to solve m«athematically a series 
of problem^* respecting crooked linos and broken-backed 
curves, or t^ deduce from the tlieorems of meclianics t he 
proper method of setting to work a dislocated machine. 
Xo conclusions can ‘lay claim to absolute truth, but such 
as depend upon truths thfit are tjicmsclves absolute. Be- 
fore there oau be exaetness in an inference, there must be 
exactness in the antecedent propositions, A geometil- 
cian requires that the straight lines with which ho deals 
shall be veritably straiglit; and that his circles, and 
ellipses, and parabolas shall agree w itli precise definitions 
—shall perfectly and invariably answer to specified equa- 
tions. If you put to him a question in which these condi- 
tions are not complied with, he tells you that it cannot 
be answered. €o likewise is it with the 
moralist. Ho treats Bdlel^y of the lie 

determines the properties of the straight man ; describes 
how the straight man comports himself ; shows in wJiat 
relationslup he standsf to other straight men; show^s Imw 
a community of straight men is constituted. Any devia- 
tion from strict rectitude he is obliged wholly to ignore. 
It cannot be admitted into his premises without vitiating 
all his conclusions. A problem in w liich a man 
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forms one of tlic elenients is insoluble by him. Ke may 
state wbat he tlnnks about it — ^rnay give aii approximate^ 
solution; but any thing more is impossible. Ilis cl^^cisiou 
is no longer scientific and authoritative, but is now merely 
an 

Or perhaps the point maybe most conveuiently ^^nforced, 
by using the science of the animal luan, to illustrate that 
of the moral man. Physiology is defined as a classified 
statement of the phenomena of bodily life. It treats of 
the functions of our several organs in their normal states. 
It explains the relationships in whicli the moinbcrs stand 
to each other — what are their respective duties — how 
such duties are perfonntxl, and why they are^ neCt^ssqj*y. 
It oxliibits the mutual dependence of the v%al actions; 
points out liow these are maintained in duo balance, and 
describes the condition of things constituting perfect 
health. Disease it does not even recognize, and can there- 
fore solve no questions. concerning it. To the in([airy — 
What is the cause of fever? or, what is the best remedy 
for a cold ? it gives no answ'cr. Such matters are out of 
its sphere. Could it reply it Avould be no longer Physi- 
ology, but Pathology, or Therapeutics. Just so it is 
wfith a t)-iie morality, which might properly enough bo 
called — Moral l^liysiology. Its ofiicc is simply to expound 
the principles of moral healtli. Like its analogue, if; has 
nothing to do wdth morbid actions and deranged func- 
tions. It deals only wdth the laws of a normal humanity^ 
and cannot recognize a wrong, a depraved, or a disorderecl 
conditK^n, 

Ilenco if^appears, that in treating of two such matters 
as the right of property, and the impropriety of duelling, 
as parts of the same science, moralists have confounded 
together subjects that are essentially distinct: The ques- 
tion, What are the right principles of human conduct ? 
is one “tiling; the question; What must be done when 
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those principles have been broken through ? is fiiiotlier, 
and widely-ditlbi'cnt tlung. Whetlicr this last admits of 
any solution— wliothcr it is possible to develop scientifi- 
• cally a Moral Pathology and a Moral Therapeutics »secins 
very doubtful. Be this as it may, however, it is very 
clear that a system of pure Ethics is iudependent of these. 
jVfid it will ho considered so throvighout the ensuing in- 
vestigations. 


OH AFTER II. 

THE EVANESCENCE OF EVIL. 

§ 1 . A}1 evil rcsult^frpin the nqii-adaptatlon of con- ^ 

Ktitntion. tp.conditionSi This is true of every thing that i 
lives. Does a shrul) dwindle in poor soil, or become sickly 
when deprived of light, or die outriglit if removed to a 
cold climate? it is because the harmony between its 
organiisatipu. and its circumstances has been destroyed. 
Those experioncos of the farmyard and tlie menagerie 
which shoAV that pain, disease, and death, arc entailed 
mpon animals hy certain kinds of treatment, may all be 
generalized iindet* the same law. Every suffering incident 
to tlie liuman body, from a beadacbe up to a fatal illness 
-—from a burn' or a sprain, to accidental loss of life, is 
similarly traceable to tlie baving placecj that body in a 
situation for Avhieh its powers did ,not lit it. Nor is the 
expression confined in its application to physical evil; it 
comprehends moral evil also. * Is the kiiullioaried man 
distressed by the sight of misery ? is t he bachelor niibappy 
because bis means Avill not permit him to many? does 
the nfotheJ mouni over her lost child ? does the emigrant 
4 
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lament leaving liis fatlier-lancT ? are some, made uncoinforta* 
ble by baving to pass their llv es in distasteful occupations, 
and others from having no occupation at all? the expla- 
nation is still tlio same. No mutter what tlie special na- 
ture of the evil, it is invariably referable to the one generic 
cause— wi^nt of coiigrui^^^^^ bet ween the lacvilties and their 
spheres of action. 

§ 2 . Equally true is it that evil perpetually tends to 
disappear. In A^irtue of an essential principle of life, this 
non-adaptation of an organisju to its conditions is ever 
being rectified; and modification of one or both, oontinucs 
niitil the adaptation is complete. Whatevv'v possesses 
vitality, from the (‘banentaiy cell up to man himself, iri- 
cliisive, obeys tins law. We see it iliustrated in the .■u*(ili- 
matization of plants, in tlie altered habits of domostjcatecl 
animals, in the varying charaeka-istics of oiir own race. 
Accustomed to the l>rief arctic summer, the Siberian herbs 
and shriil:)s sjn’ing up, flower, and ripen their seeds, in the 
space of a few uTH*ks, If exposed to the rigour of north- 
ern Avinters, auimal.s of the temperate zone get thicker 
coats, and become xvliite. The greyhound winidi, xvhen 
first transported to tlie high plateaus of tlie Andes, fails 
in tlie chase Ir'oiu want of breath, acquires, in the course 
of generations, a more eflicient pair of lungs. Oattli:. 
wliich in their xvild state gUA’^o milk but foi% sln^rt ptudods, 
iiOAv give it almost contlmiously. Ambling is a pace not 
natural to tlie horse ; yet there are American breeds that 
now take to it without training. 

Man (jxhibits just the same adaptaljility. He alters in 
colour according to temperature — lives liere upon rice 
and there upon whah'. oil-^gets larger ^ligestivc oj’gans it 
lie habitually (iatvS innutritions food — acquires the poxvor 
of long fasting if his mode of life is irregular, and loses it 
when the supply of food is certain — ^Imcome^ fleet and 
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agUc in tlio wiUlornoss ami inert ia the city— attains funilo 
vision, lioarlng, mid scent, when his liahits of life oiill for 
them, ami gets these senses blunted when they are less 
ncedih]. That such changes are tOAvard fitness for sur- 
ronudiig circnnistanccs no one can question. Ik? 

sees that the dAveller in marshes liveS in an-attnospherc 
Avhich is certain death to a stranger — when lie sees that 
tlic IXindoo oa.n lie down and sh^op under a tropical sun, 
wliilst his white master with closed blinds, and water 
sprinklings, and punkah, can hardly gt^t a doze — when he 
sees that the Greenlander and the Neapolitan subsist com- 
fortably on tlieir respective foods — blubber and macaroni, 
but would Ae made miserable by an interchange of them 
— when ]io*soes that in other cases there is still this fit- 
ness to diet, to climate, and to modes of life, even the 
most sceptical must* admit that som-c law of. adaptation. is, 
at^Aitnrk. Nay, indeed, if he yiteiqirets facts aright, lie 
Avill find that the action of such a law is traceable down to 
the minutest ramifications of individual experience. In the 
dj’unkard avIio needs an increasing quantity of spirits to 
intoxicate him, and in tlie opium eater, avIio lias to keep 
taking a larger dose to produce the usual cfiect, he may 
mark lioAV tlio vsyslcm gradually acquires jiovA^er to resist 
wliat ^ noxious. Those who smoke, Avho take snuff, or 
► wlu) habitually use nletlicines, can furni.sli like illustra- 
• lions. Nor, in feet, is there any permanent change of 
bodily state or capability, which is not to be accounted 
for the same principle. 

This universal law of jihysieal inoflification, i.s the laiv 
of meutal modification aiso. The multitudinous di (fiTonces 
of capacity and disposition that have in course of time 
groAvm up between the Indian, African, ^longoliau ami 
Caucasian races, and between the various subdivisions of 
them, must all be ascribed to the acquirement in each 
nase» of fitness for surrounding clrciunstauees. Those 
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strong contrasts between the characters of nations and 
of times awhile since exemplified (p. 47) admit of no 
other conceivable explanation. Why all this diverg- 
ence from the one emumou original type? If adapta- 
tion of constitution to conditiiOua;is^^ the cause, jv hat is 
the cause ? 

There are none, however, who can with any thing like 
consistency combat this doctrine ; for all use arguments 
that presiipposc its truth. Even those to whose prejudices 
liie theory of inau'S indefinite ada|)tability is most op- 
posed, are continually betraying their involuntary belief 
in it. They do tliis when they attribute dillerences of 
national character to differences in social customs and 
aiTnngoinonts ; and again when they comment on tJic 
force of habit; and again wdieu tliey (liscussdhc probable 
intluouce of a proposed measure upon jyublic morality ; and 
again when they recommend praciici^ as a means of aequir- 
mg increased aptitiule; and again wlicn they describe 
certain pursuits as elevating and others as degrading : and 
again wlien they talk of getting used to any thing ; and 
again when they advocate certain systems of mental disci- 
pline — wdien they teach that virtuous conduct eventaally 
becomes pleasurable, and -when they warn agaiust the 
power of a long-encouraged vice. 

In fact, if we consider fhe question closely, no other 
arrangeinent of thhigs can be imagmed. Eor tvc must- 
adopt one of tliroe propositions. We must citlicr affixmi 
that the human being is wholly unaltered by the intlu- 
eiices that arc brought to hear upon him — Ids circum- 
stances as we call them ; or that he perpetually tends 
to become more anc], more ?/nlitted to those circum- 
stances ; or that he tends to become fitted to them. If 
the first is true, then all schemes of education, of govem- 
raent, of social reform—all instrumentalities by which it is 
proposed to act upon man, arc utterly useless, seeing that 
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he cannot be acted upon at all. If tlic second is true, l^hcu 
the way to inalvc a man Tirtiious is to accustom him to 
vicions practiooSj and nice versd. Botli of which prop- 
ositions being absurd, w’e are compelled to admit the 3Pe- 
inaiuing one. 

• 

§ 3. Keeping in inind then the two facts, that all 
evil, reslilts from the non-adaptatioii of constitiUm^^^ 
cjOTiditlons ; and tliat where this non-adaptation oxists 
it is continually being diminished by the changing oi' 
constitution to suit conditions, wc shall be prepared for 
counirehending the present position of the human race. 

, ]:5y the incrv.‘aBC of xK)j)ulaliou the state of existcjice we 
C'ill social been necessitated, ileii living in this state 
Slider nnder^ numerous evils. By the iiypothe>sis it follows 
that thoipchai'acters arc not eornpletoly adapted to such a 
Rtfite. * 

In what respect are*\hey not so adapted? what is 
Jho special ^puilifi cation which the social state requires ? 

It i*equires that each individual shall liave such desires 
only, as Juay be fully Butisfied without trenching upon the 
abi.iity of other individuals to obtain like satisfaction. If 
the desires of each are not thus limited, then citlier all 
must liave certain of their desires ungratilied; or some 
must get gratillcation for tlieni at: the corresponding e.v- 
pense of otliers. Both of winch alternatives necessitating 
pain, im|»Iy non-a^laptation. 

But why is not man adapted to the social state ? 

Simply because he yet partially retains the characteiis- 
tics that vidaptcd him for an antecedent state. , The re- 
spects in which he is not iitted to sodiety are the respects 
in which lie is fitted for his original predatory life- 
primitive circumstances required' that he should saciificc 
tlic welfare of other beings to his own; his present cir- 
cumstances^ require that he should not do so ; and in as 
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fiUMS his old attrilmto still clings to him, in so far is he 
unfit for the social state. All sins of men against each 
other, from the cannibalism of tlic Carrib fo the crinms 
and venalities that we see around us ; the felonies that fill 
^our prisons, the trickoriius of ^trldCvilie qiiarrelings of na- 
tion Avitli nation, and of class with class, tl)o cormptness 
of institutions, the jealousies of caste, and the scandal of 
drawingn'ooms, have their causes comprehended under 
tills generalization. 

Concerning the present positioji of the luimaii race, 
we must therefore say, tliat man needed one moral consti- 
tution to fit him for Ins original state ; tltat he needs 
another to fit him for lus present state ; and that he Jius 
been, is, and. 'will long continiu' to be, in prQCcSvS of adap- 
latioih JJy the lenn cltullzation we signify the ada|)- 
tatioii that iias already taken place. The changes that 
coTistUute profits are the succcssiv'e steps of the transi- 
tion. And the la lief in Imninn perfi.^cl:jbility, merely 
amounts to the bollet* tliat in virtue of tliis process, man 
will evontually become coufpletcly suited to his mode 
of life. 

§ 4 . If there be any conclusivenoss in the foregoing 
argiinients, such a Ikith is well Ibmidod. As commonly 
supported by evidence drawn from history, it cannot be 
co-Msidered iiidisputalde. lUe inference that as advance- 
ment has been liitlicrlo the rule, it will-lie tJic riiic lienee- ' 
forth, may bo called a plausible speeulutioii, l>ut when it 
is sliown that tlvis au vaucement is due to the working of 
a universal law ; and that in virtue of that ja w it must 
continue until tlie state we call porlection is reaclied, then 
the advent of such a state is removed out of the region of 
probability into that of <5ertainty. If any one demurs to 
this, let him jpoiat out the error. Here arc the several 
steps of the argument. 
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All ‘ iiupcifection is imlitness to the cgiiditious oli ex- 
jlteiicg. 

This imlTtness must .CiBajdst. citUerau- 
or faculties in excess; or in having u faculty or faculty 
deficient; or iu both. 

A fq^jiilty ill excess, is one wliicli the conditions of ex- 
istence do not afford full exorcise to ; and a fiiciilty that is 
deficient, is one from which the conditions of existence 
demand more tluai it can perform, 

]>ut it is an essential principle of life that a faculty to 
wliicii circipnsto allow full exercise diimnishoB ; 

and tliat a faculty on >ylueh cah-cuinstuu^^ 
demands iiicrcasos, ^ 

And so lang as tliis excess and tins deficiency continue, 
there nuist contiiiae decrease on the one haml, andgrowtli 
on the oI Iku*. 

FIiuill}^ all excei^s and all deficiency must disappear; 
that is, all unfitness must*djsappear ; that is, all imperfec- 
tion must disaj)pear. 

Thus the ultimate dcA'ciopmoiit of the ideal inan 
logically certain — as certain as any eonelusion in Avhicli 
Ave place the most imjfficif^ for instance, ihatyuU 

men will. die. For why do wc infer tliat all men will dm?, 
Simply because, in an immense number of pasfexperlenees, 
death lias uniformly occurred. Similarly tlieii as the 
exj)ei’teiices of all people in all times — cxporionces that are 
' embodied in n:iaai:ims, proverbs, and moral precerpts, and 
tliat arc illustrated in biographies and lilstories, go to 
prove that prgan^, faculties, powers, capacities, or wliat- 
ever else we call them, grow by use and diininiish from 
di^ise, it is inferred *tlmt\ tx) do so. .. 

And if this inference is uncpiestionable, then is tlie one 
above deduced from it — that humaiiity must,, i.u the cud 
becOTiiq.comjjlejteJy, adapted taita-couijJitiiojjs—uutxuest^^ 

able also. * 
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J^rogress, tliei’efovo, is not an accident, but a necessity. 
Instead of civilization being artificial, it is a part of na- 
ture ; all of a piece with tlie development of the embryo 
or the uirfohling of a flower. The modifications nistnliind 
have undergone, and arc still undergoing, result from a 
law underlying tlie whole organic creation ; and provided 
the human race continues, and the constitution of things 
remains the same, tliose modifications must end in com- 
pleteness. As surely as the tree becom<*s bulky when it 
stands alone, and slender if one of a group; as surely as 
the same creature assumes the different forms of cai't-horsc 
and racc-liorse, according as its ]ial>its dernand strength 
or speed; as surely as a blacksinitlfs arm grows large, 
and tlie skin of a lal)ourcj‘’s hand thick ; as {*urcly as tlie 
i.^ye tends to become long-sighted in llio sailor, and short- 
sighted in the student; as surely as the blind attain a more 
delicate sense of toueli ; as surely as a ckrk acquires i‘apidity 
in svritingaiid calculation; as sui#elyaB the inusician learns 
to detect an error of a semitone amidst \\’hitt seems to 
others a very babel of sounds; as vsurely as a pjjtssion 
grovs's by iudulgeiico and diiniuLshes when restrained ; 
surely as a disregarded conscience becomes iiua-t, and one 
that is obeyed active ; as surely as there is anj efficacy in 
edncational culUux*^ or any meaning in vsucli terms as habit, 
custom, jiractice ; so surely must the huinau faculties bo 
moukhvl into complete fitness for the social state ; so V>urely 
must the tilings wc call evil a)id inmiorality disappear; so 
surely must man become perfect. 
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OIIAPTEE III. 

THE DlVIJJyE IDEA, AND THE CONDITIONS OP TTS 
EEADI2AT10N. 

§ 1 , If, instead of proposing it as tlie rule of human 
conduct, Bcallniui had simply assumed greatest liappi- 
no>ss ” to he the -cireative pnrpOise, his position would have 
Tyemi’ tciiablc enough. Almost all men do in one Avay or 
other assert the same. Tiicre Inwc indeed been times 
Avlien siicli a faith far from universal. Had the 
projiositioii lieen made before Simeon Stylites on the top 
of his coliwmi, In? Avould very likely have demurred to it. 
Probably the FiugollantB of the tliirteenth century may 
have thoVight otiicrwisc. And even now it is possible; 
that the Fakcers of ludui hold* a contrary opinion . But, i 
Avhilst it may be true that^a savage asceticism attributes 
to the 3>city a barbarity equal to its own, and conceives 
him as delighting in hiimfyi sacrifices ; wdiilst it may be 
true that amongst ourselves the same notion yet lingers, 
under the fomi. of occasio and penances ; still 

there arc few if any amongst chilized people Avho do 
not ^gree tliat Iruiiuui A\:elbbciug is in cvccpivlancc AvfiB^ 
the DiylmA- Avill. The doctrine is taught by all our 
religious teachdVs; it is assumed by every writer on 
morality: Ave may therefore safely consider it as an 
admitted truth. 

^ It is one thing, lipAAmvcr, to hohl Uiat g^^^^ 

I ness is tliQ creative. and a quite difierent thing to 
hold that S^^eatost ha^^^ file 

ainv of ttiau. It has been thcYatal error of the expedi- 
ency-philosophers to confound these })ositioiis. Tht^ hav^^^^ 
not observed that the truth has tAVo sides, a Divine side 
4 * 
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and^i hiimati side; and tliat it iiiattors nuudi to us which 
■wc look at. Gr(?atcst Happiness iiiul JMorality, are tlio 
face and obverse of the same fact: what is written on the 
one surface is beyond our interpretation : what is written 
on the other we may read easily enough. 

Or dropping m(?taphor, and s]>caking in plulojtophical 
language, we may say that it is for us to ascertain the 
C09iditwns by conforming to \vliicb this greatest ]iapi)inoss 
may bo attained, Not to put trimt in guesses: not to do 
tiiis or tliat, because we Ihln/c it will be beneficial: but to 
lind out what really /.s* the line of conduct that loads to 
the desired end. For unquestionably there must be in 
the nature of tilings some definite and fixed pre-requisites 
to success. Man is n visilde, tangible entity, iiaviiig prop- 
erties. In tlie circumstances tliat siirrovuid him tliere are. 
certain unchanging necessities. Life is dependent upon 
the fulfilment of sjiecific functions; and liapptness is a 
particular kind of life. J^urelyYlien if we would know 
liow, in the midst of these appointed circumstances, the 
being Man must live, so as to achieve tlie result — greatest 
happiness, wc ought first to determine what the esstmtial 
comlitions are. If w'e solve the problem, it ean only be 
]>y consulting these and subiuitting ourselves to thein, 
■J.N) ‘ suppose that we may, in ignorance or disregard 
of tlieni, succeed by some hap-hazard siieculatioii, is 
sheer folly. Only iii one way can the desideratum bo 
reiiclied. Wliat that one Avay is must depend upon the 
fundanLental iiei'GssitJiCS. of Qxu’ position. And if Ave would 
discover it, our first step must be to ascertain those 
necessities, 

§ 2. At tbe head of tliem stands tliis unalterable 
fact — the social state. In the preordained course of 
things, men have multiidied until they are constrained to 
live more or less iu presence of each otlicr^ That, as 
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behig needful for tlie support of the greatest sum of life, 
such a condition is prcliminaiy to the production of the 
greatest sum of hap])iiiess, seems highly prol>al)le. 
that as it may, Iiowcver, we find this state estaldished ; 
arc lieru'erorlli to coiitinuo hi it ; and must therefore set it 
downt as one of those necessities wliicli our rules for the 
achievcitieut of the greatest liappiness irmst recognize and 
conform to. 

In this social state the sphere of activity of cacli indi- 
vidual hehig limited hy the spheres of activity of other 
individuals, it follows that the imm. wlio are to realize 
tills greatest sum of happiness, must he lueii of whom, each 
can ohtain complete 1 nippiness^ within his own spluvre o.f 
activity, mtliout diminishing the spheres of activity re- 
quired for the ac(jnisition of happiness liy others. For 
manifestly, if each or any of them cannot r(*ceivc complete 
luijipmcss witho Ilf lessening the splieres of acti vity of one 
or more of tlie rest, lie* must either Inmself come short of 
complete liappiuess, or must luaho one or more do so ; and 
henee under such circumstances, the sum total of happi- 
ness cannot l)c as great as is laiuccivable, or cannot bo 
greatest happiness. Here* then is the first of those fixed 
coiuluions to tlie ol>tainiucut of greatest hap].)ines.s, necessi- 
tated by ihe social state. It is tlu* fiiUUiuent of this con- 
dition which wo OA juwss by the ^^ ord^u.sf/cc, 

*ro this all-esseutiMl prerequisite there is a supplement- 
ary one (.>f kindred nature. Wo find that without trcjicli- 
iiig upon eacli other’s sjfiieros of activity, men may jet 
hohavc to one another in such a vray as to produci.' }>ain- 
ful emotions. And if any Juiyc feelings tliat lead thcTn to 
do this, it is clear that the total nnuMint of happiness'* is 
not so groat as it would he were they devoid of those 
feelings. Hence, to compass ^^rcalost nappinoss, tlie liu- 
luan constitution .must ho sucii as t Jiat crac?h man may per- 
fectly fiillil Ms own nature, not only without diminishing 
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otlieiK raen’s splieres of iicfcivity^ but Avithout iiu- 

bappiucss to otluT* ukti in any diroot or indirect way. 
Tills coiidition, as we shall by-and-by sec, needs to be kept 
quite distinct from the foregoing one. The observance of 
it may bo called negative hmejicence. 

Yet another requirement is there by fiilfilmoxit of 
which the happiness flowing from compliiince witli the 
foregoing ones is indefinitely multiplied. Lot a race of 
beings be so constituted as tbat each individual may be 
able to obtain full satisfastion for all liis desires, witliout 
deducting froni tlie satisfaction obtainable by otluh’ indi- 
viduals, and wc have a state of things in which tlie 
amount of isolated happiness is the greatest eonceivable. 
]>ut let these beings bo so constituted as that eacly, in 
addition to the pleasurable emotions personally received 
by him, can sympathetically participate in tire pleasurablo 
emotions of all others, and the sum-total of happinesH 
becomes largely incveaseck . llen'ce, to the primary re- 
quisite that each shall be able to get complet<y happiness 
without diminislung the happiness of the rest, we must 
now add tlie secondary one tliat each shall bo capable 
of receiving Inqipiness from tbo ha]>pinoss of the rest, 
Com])liaiice with tliis requisite implies posltliie heiKd'l* 
cence. 

Lastly, there must go to the production of the gi’catest 
hajrpiness tlie further condition, that, whilst duly regard- 
ful of the preceding limitatiohs, each individual shall per- 
form all those acts recjuired to fill up the measure of his 
own private luipjrincss. 

These, then, arc necessities. They are not matters of 
opinion, but matters of unalterable fact. l’)enial of them 
is impossible, for nothing else can be stated but what 
is self-contradictory. Without any alternativo, beings 
whQ;^|^ to realize the Divine Idea must be thus consti- 
tute||^ Before greatest happiness can be brought about, 
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every man must answer to tlicse definitions; andall^ip- 
proach to greatest liappiiiess, presupposes an approacli 
toward coiifonriity with them. Schemes of government 
and culture ^\diich ignore them, cannot but be essentially 
' absurd. Every thing must he good or bad, right or 
wrong, ill virtue of its accordance or discordance with 
them. We have no need to perplex ourselves with investi- 
gatioiis into the expediency of every nioasure, by trying 
to ti'acc out its ultimate I'esults in fill their infinite ramifi- 
cations — a task which it is folly to attempt. Our course 
is to inquire concerning such measure, whotliev or not it 
fully rccogniy.os these flindamontal necessities, and to be 
sure that it must be proper or improper accordingly. , 
Our whole code of duty is comprehended in the endeavour 
to live up tp these nece^ssities. If we find pleasure iii 
doing, it is well if not, our aim must be to acquire 
tliat pleasitre. Greatest liappiness is obtaincMl only when 
conformity to tlieiu is spontaneous; seeing that the re- 
straint of desires inciting to ^trespass implies pain, or de- 
duction from greatest happiness. Hence it is for us to 
habituate ourselves to fulfil these requirements as fast as 
w(i can. Tha social state is a necessity. The conditions 
of greatest happiness .under, that state are .fi^;ed^ Our 
"(diaracters are the only things not fixed. They, then, 
^must be moulded into fitness for the conditions. And ail 
moral teaching and discipline must have for its object, to 
hasten this process. 

§ 3 . Objection may be taken to the foregoing classi- 
fication of the condition^ needful' to greatest happiness, as 
being in some degree artificial. It will jicrliaps be said 
that the distinction between justice and boneficence can- 
not be maintained, for that tlio two giaduale into each 
other imperceptibly. Some may argue that it is not 
allowable tg assume any essential difterenco between 
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conduct toward others and riglit conduct toward 
self, seeing that wdiat are generally considered i)urely 
private actions, do eventually aftect otliei'S to such a de- 
gree, as to render them public actions ; as witne>ss the 
collateral effects of drunkenness or suicide. Others agaiir 
may contend that all morality should be classad as pri- 
vate; because with the rightly-constituted or luoral man, 
correct conduct to others is merely incidental upon the 
fulfilment of his own nature. 

In each of these allegations there? is much truth ; and 
it is not to be deiiiod that under a final ‘inalysis, all such 
distinctions as those above made must disa|>pear. But it 
should bo borne in inind tliat siriular criticisms may l>e 
passed upon all classifications whatevc?.r. it might after 
the same fashion be argue<l that we ought not to separate 
the laws of heat from tliose of rnechani(*s, because fire 
wdion applied to water generates ineclianicarforco. On 
like grounds Optics oufdit to be identified wdth Cliemis- 
try; seeing that in tlie ]>hotographic process, light be- 
comes a eliemical agent. Considering th:it muscles con- 
tract wlicu stimulated by a galvajilc current, we ought to 
treat of Physiology and Elefdrich y as forming one science. 
Nor sliould w o ex on distinguish Ix-iween vegidahlo and 
animal life; for tliese are found to have a common root, 
and it is hardly possible to say of the lowest organisms*’ 
wbich division they belong to. So that unless sucli 
objectors are prepared to say that Botany and Zoology 
should bo regarded as one, and that all lines of dernarca- 
tion iK'tween the ]>liy.sical scj(‘nces shoulfl be abolished, 
they must in consistency tolerate an analogous classifica- 
tion in moral science; .and must admit that whilst this is 
in a cerlain sense artificial, it may bo an ossontial prelimi- 
nary to any thing like systematic investigation. Tlio same 
finite power of comprehension wdiieli compels us to deal 
Iwith natural phenomena by s<?paratii)g thei^ into gronps 
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and siudjdng each group by itself, may also compel to 
separate those actions which place a man in direct relation- 
ship with his feliow^s, from others which do not so j)lace 
him ; although it may be true that such a separation can- 
not b(3 strictly inaiiitainod. And. even in dealing witli one 
of theses sections — in developing the principles of right 
conduct to others, it may be furtlier necessary to distin- 
guish, ns above, the primary and most imperative priuci- 
pie, from the secondary and less imperati ve c>ne ; notwith- 
standing that these have a common root. 

§ 4 . The ix'alization of the Divine Idea being re- 
duced to the fullilment of certain conditions, it becomes 
the oflicc of arscionlihc morality, to make a detailed state- 
ment of tlie piodo in which life must bo regulated so as to 
conform to them. On each of these axiomati truths it 
must jQ^ssibie bulfd a s( 3 rics of theorems imm 
bearing^jlipon_pu^ inverting the thought 

— every a^‘t stajuls^ in., iV certain reiatiQiisliip to tlieso 

trixths, and It must bo possible in some way or other to 
solve the jrrobleni, whether that relationship is one of 
accordance or discordance. When such- a serfes of theo- 
rems has 1)0011 elaborated, and solutions have been given 
Mo such a series of ])roblems, the task of ilio moralist is 

‘SC axioms, liowever, may luivo its own sot 
*or consequences stqiarately deduced, or indeed, as already 
liintcid, mmt have them so deduced. Their respective 
developments constitute independent dejiartments of moral 
science, requiring to be dealt Avith in the order of their 
natural sequence. For the present, therefore, oio* atten- 
tion Avill be coufined to the iirst and most essential of 
them. Individual or private niorality, as dlstiuguislied 
from social or public morality, is not to l)o entereil upon 
in the follojkving pages. Neither Avill there bo found in 


' JT’W'omnlishod. 
J^acli of tl 
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tlitfin any statement of that class of moral obligations 
uboTC coiuprohoncled under the terms j)ositivc and nega- 
tive beiiefieeuoe/'^ It is with the several inferences to be 
drawn from that primary condition to greatest happiness, 
the obsciwance of which is vagicely signified by the word 
justice j t hat we liave now to deal. Our work mil be to 
unfold that condition into a system of equity ; to mark 
out those limits put to eacli man’s proper sphere of activity, 
l>y the like spheres of other men ; to delineate the relation- 
ships that are necessitated by a recognition of those 
limits ; or — in other words — to develop the principles of 
Social Statics.^ 

ITioso other divisions of the subject muy be tak^i up on a future 
occasion, should circuraslauces favour^/ " 
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DEIIIVATIOK OF A FIRST rRIXCIFLE. 

§ 1 . There will possibly be some for whom the 
d priori coiisuleratioiis set forth in the foregoing chaptei*, 
are too abstrai^t for distinct coin|)rcliension. It is easy, 
however, to reason our way to that first principle of ethi- 
cal science which we are about to follow out to its eonse- 
i| nonces, witlioiit any appeal to these. And it will be 
dcrsiniblc n<^^v to do this. Starting afresh, then, from 
the admitted truth, ^tliat human happiness is the Divine 
will, let us look at the means appointed for the obtainmeht 
orthat iiiippiness, and ofjscrve *vhat conditions they pro- 
suppoBC. 

Happiness is a certain ^tate „Qf- consci Tl»at 

state must bo produced by the action upon consciousness 
of certain modi|yin^ — by cmiam of it. 

All affections" of consciousness we term sepfatipiis.'" And 
"amongst tlie rest, those afioctious of it which constitute 
T?!!j)pi(^ess must be sensations. 

Blit how do we receive sensations ? Through what 
arc called faculties. It is eertain that a man (cannot 
see witliout eyes. Equally certain is it that he can 
c;x.perienco »no impression of any kind, unless he is en- 
dowed with some po^^cr fitted to take in that im|»i*<‘s> 
slon; that is, a faculty. All the mental states ivhicli 
lie calls feelings and ideas, arc alft?ctions of his con- 
sciousness received through the faculties— sensations giv- 
en to it by them. 

There n^xt comes the question — Guilder what chcuin- 
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stances do the faculties yield those sensatioTis of which 
happiness consists ? The reply is — when they arc cxor- . 
cised. It is from the activity of one or more of thcni 
that all gratification arises. To the healthful perfonnaneo 
' pf each fijpetion of mind or hodj: attaches a pleasiu’ahle 
|(x;lii^. And this pleasurable feeling is obtainal'le only 
l>y the 2 )erformance of. the function ; that is, by the exer- 
cise of the correlative faculty. Eveiy faculty in turn 
afibrds its special emotion ; and the sum of these consti- 
tutes happiness. 

Or the matter maybe briefly put thus: A desire is 
t]ie need for some species of sensalion. A sensation is 
producible only by the exercise of a faculty. Hence no 
desire can be satisfied except through tho exercise of a 
faculty. Ihit happiness cotisists in t])C duo satislhction of 
all the desires ; that is, happiness consists in tlie due exer- 
cise of all the faculties. 

§ 2. Now if God wills maifs happiness, and laaifB 
happiness can bo obtained only by the exercise of his 
faculties, then God v'ills that man should exercise l)is 
faculties ; that is, it is man’s cifftf/io exercise his faculties; 
for duty nK‘aiis ^fuliilmenfc of the Divine. Avill, That it is 
man’s duty to exercise liis faculties is furtlier proved by- 
the fact, that wliat avc call attaches to U-.- 

neglect of that exercise. Not only is the normal aklvity 
of each faculty productive of pleasure, but the continued 
suspension of that activity is productive of* pain. As fhe 
stomach lumgers to digest IV>od, so does every bodily and 
mental agent hunger to perform its appointed action. 
And as the refusal to satisfy the ciWings of the digestive 
faculty is productive of sufiering, so is tlie refusal to 
satisfy the cravings of any other faculty also productive 
of suffexiug, to an extent proportionate to the import- 
anco of that faculty. But as God wills man’s happi- 
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ne&s, that lino of conduct which pi’oduces unhappinoss 
is contrary to his will. Therefore the non-exercisc of the 
laculties is contrary to his will. Either Avay, then, wo 
find that tlxe exorcise of the fixculties is God\s-wiIl and 

But the fulfillment of this duty necessarily presupposes 
freedom of action. IMan cannot exercise his faculties 
Avitliout certain scope. He must have liberty to go and 
to come, to see, to feel, to speak, to Avork ; to get food, 
raiment, shelter, and to provide for each and all of the 
needs of liis nature. Ho must be free to do every tiling 
which is directly or indirectly requisite for tlic due satis- 
faction of every mental and bodily Avmnt. Without tliis 

ho cannot fulfil his duty or God’s Avill. But if lie cannot 

• * 

fulfil God’s Avill Avithoiit it, then God commands him to 
take it. He has Divine authority, therefore, for claiming 
this freedom of action. ♦ God intended him to have it ; 
that is, lie. has a rU/ht to it. 

Fj’om this conclusion there seems no possibility of 
cseape. Let us repeat the stejis by which wo arrive at 
it. God Avills man’s happiness. Man’s happiness mm 
only be produced by the exercise of liis faculties. Then 
(rod wills that he should exercise his fixculties. But to 
;^u'cise Ills fixculties he must hav’^e liberty to do all that 
Ills faculties naturally impel him to do. Then God intends 
• he should have that liberty. Therefore he has a rir/ht to 
that libcity. 

§ 3. This hoAvevor, is not the right of one but ot* 
all. All are endowecT Avith faculties. All are bound to 
fulfil the Divine Avill by exercising tliem. All tlierofore 
must be free to do tliose things'iii Avhich the exorcise of 
them consist;S. Tliat is, all must have rights to liberty of 
action. 

^ ^And hence there necessarily arisen a limitation. For 
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if men have like daims to that freedom wlndi is needful 
for the exercise of their faculties, then must the fi-cedom 
ofeacli be bounded by the similar freedom of all. When, 
in the j)ursuit of their respective ends, two individuals 
olasli, the movements of the one remain free onlyiin so far 
as they do not interfere with the like movements of the 
other. Tills sphere of existence into which we are thrown 
not affording room for the unrestrained activity of all, 
and yet all possessing in virtue of tlielr constitutions simi- 
lar claims to such unrestrained activity, there is no course 
but to apportion out the unavoidable restraint equally. 
Wherefore we arrive at the general projiosition, that every 
man may (vlaim the fullest liberty to exereisxj his f acuities 
compatible with the possession of like liberty by every 
other man. J 

' § 4 . IJi)on a partial consideration this Btatement of 
the law will perhaps seem open to criticism. It may bo 
tliouglit better to limit the light of each to exercise Ids 
faculties, by the proviso that lie shall not /mH any one 
else — vsliall not inflict on any one else. But although 

at first sight satisfactory, this expression of the law allows 
of erroneous dcdiietions. It is true that nuea, answering 
to those conditions of greatest happiuess set forth in 
foregoing chapter, cannot exercise their laculties iio the 
aggrieving of one another. It is not, bowtwer, tliat eacli 
avoids giving pain by refraining from the full exercise of 
Ills faculties ; but it is that the faculties of each are such 
that the full exercise of them oftends no one. And herein 
lies the ditlcrence. The giving of any pain may have two 
causes. Either the aljnormally-coTistituted man may do 
something displeasing to* the normal feelings of his neigh- 
bours, in which case he acts wrongly ; or the behaviour 
of tKA normally-constituted man may irritate tlie abnormal 
(MingH of his neighbours; in which case it is not his 
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behaviour that is wrong, but their characters that are 
-so. ITiKler sncli circumstances the duo exercise of his 
faculties is right, although it gives pain ; and the remedy 
for the evil lies in the modification of those abnormal 
feelings wbich pain is given. ^:r 

To elucidate this distinction let us take a few illustra- 
tions. An honest man discovers some friend, of whom 
he l)a(l previously thought well, to 1)0 a rogue. He has 
certain high instincts to which rougcry is rcpuginint ; and 
allowing free play to these, he drops the ac(piamtauceship 
of this iinwortliy one. Xow, though in doing so lie gives 
pain, it does not follow that lie transgresses the law. The 
evil must be ascribed, not to an undue exercise of laculties 
by him, but to tlie immorality of the man who sufi(;rs. 
Again, a Prtttestant in a Itoman Catholic country, refuses 
to uncover 3ils head on the passing of tlie liost. In so 
obeying the promptings <jf ccitaiii sentiments, he annoys 
the spectators ; and wei*e the alcove rnoclili(‘d expression 
of the law correct, would b« blainable. The fault, liow- 
ever, is not with liim, but with those who arc offended. 
It is not that lie Is culpable in thus testifying to his belief, 
but it is that they ought not to have so tyrannical an in- 
tolerance of other opinions than their own. Or again, a 
son, to the great displeasure of his fatlier and family, 
marri«t5 one who, though in all respects admirable, is 
.doworless. In tlius obeying the dictates of his nature lie 
may entail considerable distress of mind upon his rela- 
tives; but it does not follow that his conduct is bad; it 
follows rather that the feelings Avhich his comluet has 
wounded are bad, \ 

Ilence.Ave sec that in hourly-oconrnng cases like these, 
to limit the exorcise of facultiesi by the lu'cessity of not 
giving pain to otliers, w^ould be to stop the propc r exer- 
cise of faculties in some persons, for the purpose of allow- 
in^the improper exercise of faculties in the rest. More- 
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over, the observance of such a rule does not, as at first' 
sight iippcai*s, prevent pain. For though lie who is re- ' 
strained by it avoids inflicting suffering on his fellows, ho 
does so at the expense of suffering to Ivimself The evil 
must be bonio by some one, and the question is by whom. 
Shall the Protestant, by showing reverence for what he 
docs not revere, toll a virtual lie, and thus do violence to 
his conscientious feeling that he may avoid vexing the in- 
tolerant spirit of his Catholic noiglibours ? or shall he give 
the i*ein to his own healthy sincerity and iiidependeuco, 
and offend their unhealthy bigotry ? Shall the honest 
man repress tlioso sentiments that make him honest, lest 
the exhibition of them should give pain to a rogue ? or 
shall he respect his own nobler feelings, and hurt the 
other’s baser ones? IJctAveen those alternatives no one 
can well pause. And lierc indeed avc got down to the 
root of the matter, f'or Tic it ^'einoiribered the universal 
law of life is, that the exercise or gratification of faculties 
strengthens them ; whilst, on the. contrary, the curbing 
or inflicting pain upon thein, entails a diiniimtign of their 
2)owor. And hence it follows tliat wlien the action of a 
normal faculty is chocked, to |)rcvont pain being given to 
tlie abnormiil faculties of otTiei*s, those abnormal faculties 
remain as active as they were, and the normal one beeonjfiSp 
wcak<?r or abnormai, *\Fhcreas under converse rtreum- 
staiK^es the norjnal one remains strong, .and tlic abnormal 
ones are weakened, or made more normal. In the one 
case the pain is detrimental, because it retards the approxi- 
mation to that form of human nature under Avhich the 
faculties of each may be fully exercised without displeas- 
ure to the like faculties of all. In the other case the pain 
is beneficial, because it saids the approximation to that 
form. Thus, that first expression of the law which arises 
immediately from the conditions of social existetico, turns 
out to be the tmo one: any such modiJicatiori of it aSs.the 
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above, necessitating conduct that is in many cases abso' 
lately luiscl lio v ous. 

And yet, on tlio other hand, when ^YC seek to express 
the law by saying tliat every man has full liberty tb exer- 
cise his faculties, provided always lie docs not trench upon 
the similar liberty of any other, we commit ourselves to 
an iniperfcction of an opposite character; and w^e find that 
there arc mnny eases in which the above modified expres- 
sion answers better. Various ways exist in which the 
faculties may be exercised to the aggrieving of other per- 
sons, without the law of equal freedom being overstepped, 
A man may behave unamiably, may use harsli language, 
or annoy by disgusting habits ; and whoso thus ofiends 
the normal feelings of liis fellows, manifestly diminishes 
happiness. •If wo say that every one is free to exercise 
his faculties so long only as he docs not infiicfc pain iqion 
any one else, we forbid all siudi conduct. Whereas if \vc 
simply limit the liberty of eachHiiy the like liberty of all, 
we do not forbid it ; seeiug.that he who exercises his fiic- 
iiltios in this way, does not hinder others from exercising 
theirs in the same way, and to the same extent. How, 
then, aro^ w’o to escape from this difficulty ? Neither 
statement of the iaAV quite fulfils our requirement, and 
yet we must choose one of them. Whicli must it be, 
arffl vriiy ? 

It must be the original one, and fi:)r a very good rea- 
son. Limiting tfic liberty of each by the like liberty of 
all, excludes a wide range of improper actions, but docs 
not exclude certain other improper ones. Limiting the 
lilierty of each by the necessity of not giving pain to the 
rest, excludes the whole of these improper actions, but 
excludes along with them many others that are propei*. 
The one does not cut off enough ; the other cuts off too 
much. The one is negatively erroneous ; the other is 
positively»s». Evidently, then, wo must adopt the noga- 
6 
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tively erroneous one, seeing that its shortcomings may he^ 
made good hy a supplementary law. And Jiore we find 
the need for that distinction lately drawn hetween JtMlce 
and iiegatim hmeficence — a distinction winch we habit u- 
ally make in the afliiirs of life. Justice imposes upon the 
exercise of faculties a primary series of limitation?!, which 
is strictly true as far as it goes. JTegative beneficenco 
imposes a secondary series. It is no defect in the first 
of these that it docs not include the last. The two are, 
in the main, distinct; and, as we have just seen, the 
attempt to unite them Tinder one expression leads us into 
fatal errors. 

§ 5 . Yet another objoction will j)robal5ly be started. 
By full liberty to exercise the faculties, is, meant full 
liberty to do all tluit tbe fiiculties j)rompt, or, in other 
words, to do all that the individual wills; and’ it may be 
said, that if the inclividu il is free to do all that lie wills, 
provided lie does not trespasi^ upon certain specified claims 
of others, then lie is free to do tilings that are injurious to 
hhriself — is free to get drunk, or to commit Buicidc. To 
this it must be in tbe first place rcplietl, as above, that 
wbilst the law' now laid dow-n forbids a certain class of 
actions as immoral, it does not recognize all kinds of 
immorality — that the restriction it puts on the fre^ 
cise of faculties, thoiigli the chief, is not the sole restric- 
tion, and must be received without prejudice to further 
ones. .Of the need for such further ones, the difficulty 
here raised funiishcs a second instance. 

Mark nowg how-ever, tliat. these supplemcMitary restric- 
tions are of quite inferior authority to tlic original law. 
Instead of being, like it, capable of strictly scientific 
deyelopmcut, they (under exi^iting circumstances) can be 
Unfolded only into superior forms of expediency. The 
limit put to each man’s freedom, by the likq ^oedom of 
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^ipvery olber man, is a limit almost always possible of exact 
aseertaiiimciit ; for let the condition of things be wdtat it 
may, tlie respective amoiints of freedom men assume t^an 
be compared, and tlie equality or inequality of tliose 
amounts recognixod. But when we set about drawing 
praclicat deductions from the propositions tliat a man is 
not at liberty to do things iTijui.*toiis to liimself, and that 
he is not at liberty (except in cases like tbosc lately cited) 
to do what may give unhappiness to his neiglibonrs, ^VQ 
find ourselves involved in complicated ostimatos of pleas- 
ures and pains, to tlie obvious peril of our conclusions. 
It is very true, that to trace out the conseqiicuces a given 
act will entail upon oneself or another, is incomparably 
less dificult ttiaii to detormine tlic ult imate elfects of some 
•public moasia-c upon a wdiole nation ; and hence the 1)eing 
guided by expediongy in private life is proportion ably 
less dangerous. Yet it is also true, that even here, trust- 
worth infereuees arc atlninalde iit >)ut a minority of oases. 
In the first place we frequently cannot say whether the 
bad results will exceed the good ones ; and in the se<*oud 
place Ave frequeiitly cannot say AA'hetlier the. faculties on 
Avlvich suftering Avill be inflicted, are in normal or abnor- 
mal states. For example, though it is A'ery manifest that 
drunkenness is an injurious exercise of faculties, us being 
cielfidji, productive of more pain tluiu pleasure, it is by no 
means manifest boAV much work is proper for us, and 
when work becomes detrimental ; it is by no means mani- 
fest Avhei'e lies tlie line betAveeii due and undue iutelicc- 
tual activity; it is by no means manifest wliat amount of 
advantage Avill justify j^man in. submitting to unsuitable 
climate and mode of life ; and yet in eael) of these cases 
biippiness is at stake, ami the v/j'oug course is AVrong for 
tlie same reason tluit drunkeimess is so. Ea'cii Averc it 
possible to say of each private action Avhether tJic result- 
ing gratification did or did not prei)ondcrate over the 
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resulting suffering, there would still present itself this 
second difiiciilty, that we cannot with certainty distin- 
guish suffering that is detrimental, from suffeidng that is 
beneficial. Whilst we are «as yet imperfootly adapted to 
our conditions, pain must ineyitably arise from the re- 
pression of faculties that arc too net ive, and from the over- 
tasking of those that are not equal to t heir duties ; and, 
as lieing needful to the development of the uUirnate man, 
such pain cannot be held damnatory of the actions causing 
it. Thus, referring again to the instances just cited, it is 
self evident that the ability to work is needful for the 
production of the greatest liappiness ; yet is the actjuire- 
ment of this ability by the uncivilized man so distress- 
ing, that only the severest discijdine will Yorcc him to 
it. That flegr(‘e of intelligence which onr exisimg mode* 
of Hie necessitates, cannot bo arrived, af: without ages of 
wearisovno npjilieation; find ]>eihaps cannot get organ- 
ized in the race without^, pfirtial and teni]»orary sacrilico 
of bodily heaUh. The ix'alir^ation oi* the Divine Idea im- 
plies the peoiding of every liabitable region ; and this im- 
plies tlio adaptfition of mankind to a variety of climates — 
an adaptation which cannot be undergone without great 
suffering. Here, tlicn, are cases in which men’s liberty 
must not be limited by the necessity of not injuring them 
selves; seeing tliat it cannot Ix^ so limited without 'ainlS^ 

, pension of our approach to greatest happiness. Similarly 
we saw awhile since (]). 95), that there are cases in which 
for the same rcnvson tnen’s liberty must not be limited by 
the necessity of not infricting pain upon others. .An<l the 
fact now to be noticed is, that w^' possess no certain way 
of distinguishing the two groups of cases thus exemplified 
from those Cfises in wliich the doing wliat diminishes hap- 
piness, either in ourselves or othe)‘s, is both immediately 
and iiitimately detrimental, and therefore wrong. Not 
able to define i^peeifically the constitution of the 
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ideal man, but being able to define it generioaUy only— 
not being able to detenniiie the ratios of the several fac- 
ulties composing tluit constitution, but being able simply 
to lay down certain laws which tlicif action must conform 
to — Avo^are quite incompetent so say of every particular 
deed whether it is or is not accordant with that constitu- 
tion. Or, putting tlm difficulty in its simplest form, wo 
may say, tliat as both of these supplement ary limitations 
involve the term hajypine^s^ and as happiness is for the 
present capable only of a generic and not of a specific 
definition (p. 15), they do not admit of scientific develop- 
nient. Though abstractedly correct liniilations, and limi- 
tations win eli^tbe ideal man a\u11 strictly observe, they can- 
not be reduced to concrete forms until tlic ideal man 
exists, 

§ 6. And now aa^c have arrived at the threshold of 
an important Inith touching* this matter; the Imth 
namely, that only by a universal exorcise of this allogcul 
liberty of each, liniitixl alone by the like liberty of all, 
can there ev<u* arise a scjiaratiou of those acts which, 
though incidentally and temporarily injurious to oni'selves 
or others, are indirectly beneficial, from those acts Avhich 
a^re liccessarily and eternally injurious. For manifestly, 
that %on-adaptation of ficulties to their funcrions, from 
.Avhioh springs overy^pocies of evil, must consist either in 
excess or defect. And manifestly, in tlic Avidc range of 
cases Ave arc noAV treating of, there exists no mode Init a 
tentative one of distinguishing that Gxei*oise of faculties 
which prodiKJcs suftlTi»g because it ovei*steps the condi- 
tions of iiomial existence, from that otboi' exercise c>f' facul- 
ties Avhieh produces suffering becaaise it falls short of those 
conclltioTis. And manifcvStly, the due eniplo vmont of this 
tentative mode requires that eacii man siiall have the 
greatest freedom compatible Av4th the jike freedom of all. 
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otliers. Or, turning tlie proposition the other side up, ^y(^ 
may »S£iy, that whilst these si’condary corulitions of great- 
est happiness are really yet the praiitical interpreta- 
tion of them requiring: a detailed knowledge of the ulti- 
mato human eonstitnlion, bodily and mental, and such 
detailed knowledge being unattainable, our course is to 
regard tlie law of equal freedom as setting up the only 
recognizable limit to the exercise of faculties, kiuMving 
that the otlier limits will inevitably make tliemselvcs felt, 
and tliat in virtue of the law oi* adaptation, there must 
eventually :irlse a complete couforruity to them. 

That, on this course Ijoing purs?iK.ML there will happen 
a gradual cessation of tlie delriineutally pajnfitl actions, 
whilst tlic l)oiieficialiy ])ainfiii ones will be continued until 
they liave ceased to be painful, may be made clear by a few 
iUiistrations. Thus, the change from the impulsive nature 
of t]\c savage to that nature which enables tlie civilized man 
to saciiiice a present gratification for a futnro greater one, 
involves much sulfering; bivi the necessities of social life 
demanding such a <*hango, and continually visiting tfio 
lack of a self-restraining power wit!) severe punishment, 
ensure a constant tliougli irksome endeavour on the part 

all to acquire this power— an endeavour that must 
surely though slowly succeed. Oonvcrsely, t he prevaleiTco 
amongst men of a somewhat undue desire for food, ‘^Unfail- 
ing as it perpetually does much boilHy, and some mental,, 
affliction, is sure to be theretbre accompanied by such at- 
tempts at abstemiousness, as must, l>y constantly curbing 
it, finally reduce this desire to a nornuil intensity.*** And 

* Why tluj appetite for food ehoiihl now ]>o pircsilcr than is propw, 

Bectris at first diflicult to imderstaml. On calling to mind, however, the 
conditions of the aboriginal man. we shall find an explanation of this 

appareiit anomaly in the fact, that the irregnlarity in his supplies of food 
necessitated an ability to cat largely when food >Yaa attainable, and 
necessitated, therefore, ccrrespbndmg desire. Now tfiat the supplies 
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wliat SO manilbstily happens in those simple, cases, 'with 
ecpial cerlaintj happen in those complex ones above 
cxemplifiecl, 'svliore tlie good and l)a<l results are more 
nearly balanced : for although it niay he impossible in 
such cases for tlie intellect to estimate the respective 
amonnfs of plcMsure and pain consequent upon each alter- 
native, yet will experience enable the constitution iUelf to 
do this ; and will furtlicr cause it instmctively to shun 
that course which j)i’oduces on the whole most suifering, 
or, ill other words, most sins against the necessities of 
existence, and to choose that which least sins against 
them. Turiung to those actions wliich put us in direct 
relationship to other men, it must in tlio same mariner 
happen that such of them as give no necessary displeasure 
to any one, will be persevered in, and the faculties answer- 
ing to them developed; whilstfon the contrary, aGtioiis 
iiecessarify displeasing to our neighliours, niust, by virtue 
of the disagreeable reaction which they eoinmonly entail 
upon ourselves, be, in the av^^rage of cases, siihject to a cer- 
tain degree of repression — arepresBion that must ultimately 
tell upon the desires they spring from. And now* observe 
what it is the special purpose of the j>resont argument 
to siiow, namely, Unit in the course of this process there 
must be continually produced a diilbrout elfect upon con- 
< 18 !^.t»isvhicJi is ?iecessanly painful to others, from that pro- 
duced upon conduit that is inmdmtally painful only. 
Conduct which fuuts necessary feelings in others, will, as 
just e.^plained, inevitably undergo restraint and conse- 
quent diiitinution ; conduct which hurts only tlieir iuei- 
dental feelings, as thqise of caste, or prejiidico, will not 
inevitably do so ; but, if it springs from necessary feelings, 
'will, on the contrary, be continued at tlie expenso of these 

of food have become regida.r, and no eontiu^ent pciiodd of long fasfc- 
iiig have to be provided agaiiLst, the desire is in excess and has to be 
iibgtod. • 
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iixeiJeutal feelings, and to tlie final suj>pression of them. 
Wheu men mutualty behave in a way that bffbiids some 
essential element in the nature of each, and all in turn 
liavo to boar the consequent suliering, tlierc will arise a 
teiidoacy to curb the desire that makes them so behave. 
When, instead of this, they keep hurting iii eacVi other 
those non-essential elements of character peculiar to a 
2)assiiig phase of things, and are impelled to do tlris by 
impulses that arc pennancutly requisite, tliou will those 
non-essential olemenis be extirpated. Thus, the existing 
confusion of necessary and conventional feelings, neces- 
sary and coiu'ciitional ^circumstances, and feelings and 
circumstances that are partly necessary and ]>arlly conven- 
j tional, will eventually work itself clear. CouvtuUiona! feel- 
ings will give way belbrc necessary circuu' stances, and 
conventional circ innstancts before noces»firy feelings. And 
when, as a result of this j^rocess, complete Mdaptutiou 

I between eonstitutipu aii?i,..iiojaditions has been arrived 

at, a complete classification of actions into essentially 
injurious and essentially beneficial, will have been arrived 
at also. 

If, then, we find that the one thing needful to produce 
ultimate su]>ordiuation to these secondary limits of right 
conduct is, that n o should have tlie opportunity of freely 
coming in contact with them — should be allowed fre/^ly^vO 
cxjxand our natures in all dii-eetionj| until the available 
space lias boon filled, and the true bounds have made 
themselves felt — a dcveloiMnent of these secondary lim- 
its into j)ractical codes of duty can only tlms be accomr 
plished, then docs the supreme authority of our first law* — 
the liberty of each limited alone by the like liberty of all 
—become still more manift;st, seeing that that right to 
exorcise the faculties u'hich it asserts, must precede tlie 
unfolding of this supjdeiuentary morality. Indeed, re- 
garding it from this point of view, we may, almost say 
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tliut tlie fu’st^law is tlio sole law; for \vg find tliat of^the 
several eonditions to greatest liap})mess it is the only one 
at present capable of a. systematic development ; and we 
further find that coiiformily to it, ensures ultimate eon- 
tbrmity to the. others. 

§ 7 . ISTevertheless, it must still be admitted, that in 
cases where these secondary limitations to the exercise of 
faculties are undoul)tediy transgressed, the lull assertion 
of this law of equal freedom betrays us into an apparent 
dilemma. By drunkenness, or by brutality of manner, 
our o\vu happiness, or tlic Juippinoss of others, is dimin- 
ished ; and that not in an incidental but in a necessary 
Avay. And i/ by alfimibig a man’s liberty to do all that 
he wills so lo»ng as he respects the like liberty of eA Cly 
other, Avo imply thak he is at liberty to get drtuik; or to 
behave brutally, tlieu wo tail into tlie meonsisteney of af- 
firming that he is at liberty to 4o something essentially 
destructive of Ixappiiiess. 

Of tins difii(mUy nothing can be said, saA^e that it 
seems in part due to the iiupossibilU y of making the per- 
fect law recognize an imperfect states, and in part to that 
defect ill our ])ovvers of expression elscwliero oxemplified 
(p. 52). As matters stand, hoAVCver, wo must deal Avith 
it Ave may. There is clearly no alternative but to 

declare man’s freodowi to exercise Iiis faculties ; for Avith- 
out this freedom :flilfilment of the Divine Avill is impossi- 
ble. Tliere is clearly no alternative l:>ut to declare tlic 
several limitations of tliat fueedoni needful for tiie acliievo 
ment of greatest happiiicss. And thci-e is clearly no al- 
ternatiA^e but to develop the first and chief of these limit- 
ations separately ; seeing as avo Ijave done lliat a dovol- 
opment of the others is at present impossible. Against 
the cpnsequeiice of neglecting these secondary limitations, 
we must thonefore guard ourselves as avoII as wm can; sup- 
5 * 
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plying the place of gioientific deductions frpiii them, by 
such inferences as observation and expe^’icnee enable us to 
make. 

§ 8 . Fmally, however, there is satisfaction in the 
tlioiight, that no such iiiipcrfcction as this, can in the least 
vitiate any of the conclnsions we arc now al^out to di'aw. 
Liberty of action being tljo lix*st essential to exercise of 
fMCulties, and thorolbre the first essentiril to happiness ; and 
tiic liberty of each lirmted l»y the like liliorty of all, being 
the form \vlvu;h this first essential assinnos when apjdicd 
to many instead of one (§ 3), it follows thal; this libedy 
of each, limited by the like liberty of all, is the rule in 
conformity with wdiioli s<)ciety must be organized. Free- 
doin being tlie prerequisite to normal life iii! the iiulivid- 
ual, equal freedom becomes the ])rerequisite to normal life 
in society. And if this law of equal freedom is tlie 
mary law of right relationship l)etwe(m man and man, 
then no desire to get fuiliiied a siceondary law can warrant 
us in breaking it. 

' No^v wo sluili llnd tluit in the unfolding of this primary 
liinitaliori to the exercise of tacuities into a series of prac- 
tical regiilations, it is impossible to nicognizo any second- 
ary limitations without committing a breach of the pri- 
mary one. For, in wliat must recognition of any 
ary limitations consist: ? It must effnsist in the establish- 
ment in onr social organization of certain further restric- 
tions on tlie exercise of. fiiculties besi<les those imposed by 
the law of o<|iial freedom. Ami how are these fnrtlier 
restrictions to be enforced? Manifestly, by men. Now 
the men wlio enforce tliem must nocessarilj'^ assume in so 
doing a greater amount of freedom than tlioBo on whom 
|h^^vare enforced ;~that is to say, they must trai/sgress 
tliS primary laxv to prevent others transgressing seeoTldary 
biies. 
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Hence, in drawing from it dedactions respecting*tlie 
equitable constitution of society, we may safely asseii: in 
full tills liberty of each limited alone by the like liberty 
of all — mmt so assert it. The neglect of other limitations 
will in no way affect the accuracy of our conclusions, so 
long asVe confine ourselves to deducing from this funda- 
mental law the just relationships of men to each other ; 
wlieroas AV'^e cannot include these other limitations in our 
premises w-ithoiit vitiating those conclusions. We liave 
no alternative therefore but, for the time being, to ignore 
such otlier limitations ; leaving that partial interpretation 
of them which is at present possible to us, for subsequent 
statement. 


O-IIAPTEli V, 

SECONDARV niom VATION O# A PRINCIPLE. 

§ 1 . Having inquired Ikav the Divine Idea , greatest 
happiness, is to be i\ealizcd — having fouiul that it is to be 
realized tli rough tlie exorcise of iaeultle s — and having 
found that, to fulfil its end, su<‘h exercise of faculties must 
be confined wiihin certaiu limits; let us now” pursue the 
inV^igatiou a step lurther, and see wliether there docs 
not exist in man himself an 

and an impulso to respect those iimits. Some such pro^ 
\ isions aici clearly needful for the conipletipn of the £tx?a- 
tillLsdiOiae. It Avould be quite at variance with, tlie gen- 
eral law of our structure, that there should be nothing to 
restrain *u3 from the undue cxei'ciso of faculties, Init ab- 
stract considerMtions like those set forth, in the last chap- 
ter. As elsewhere pointed out (p. man is ruled by 
quite other instrumentalities than intellectual ones, f The 
vegiilatioii (Jf las conduct is not left tp the accident of a 
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pMlr>&opliicul inquiry. We may, tliercfoix^, expect to find 
some special agent by which the distinction bet ween right 
and wi'ong exercise of faculties is recognized and respond- 
ed to. 

§ 2. From what he has already gathered, the reader 
will, of course infer that this agent is that Moral Sense, iu 
whose existence we elsetYhcrc saw good reason to believe. 
And ])pssibly he Avill anticipate the further inference, that 
this first and all-essential law, declaratory of the liberty 
of ojicli limited only by the like libei-ty of all, is that fun- 
damcnital triitli of which the moral sense is to give an in- 
tuition, and which the intellect is to develop into a scien- 
tific morality. 

Of the correctness of this iiiftrt*nco there are various 
proofs, upon an e.K;aini nation of which we must now (mter. 
And first on the list stands the faeV, that, out of some 
source or other in luen^s mind?*, there keej> coutiimally 
coming utteriincos moi’e or 1es>s eonipletely expressive of 
this truth. Quite iiidependehlly of any sueli analytical 
examinations as tluvt just couciuded, nu‘n perpetuMlIy ex- 
hibit a tendency to assert the equality of buinan rights. 
In all ages, but more especially in later ones, lias tliis ten- 
dency been visible. In our own hi.stoiy we I’miy detect 
signs of its presence as early as the time of KdwardJ^in 
whose writs of vuinmons it was sai<l to be ‘Si most oquiW;)lo 
rule, that what concerns all shouhl be approved of l>y all.’’ 
How our institutions have been influemred by it may bo 
seen in the judicial principle ‘‘all inen are e<pial be- 
fore IferlaM".” The doctrine that “all men are naturally 
cqiifil,” (of course only in so fiir aj? their claims are con- 
cerned), has not only been usserted by jilnlantliropists like 
Granville Sharpe, but asf Sir Robert Filiner, a once re- 
nowned champion of absolute monarchy, todls its, “Iley- 
ward, Blackw^ood, Barclay, and others tliat have bravely 
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yiudicated the rights of kings, * * ^ with one cons^ivt 
admitted the natural liberty and equality of inankmd.’^ 
Again, we find the declaration of American Independoncc 
aflirming lhat ‘‘all men have equal rights to life, liberty, 
and the j>ur*suit of happiness ; ” and the similar assertion 
that “ ei^My man has an equal right wdth every other man 
to a voice in the making of the laws which all arc required 
U) obey,” was the maxim of the Complete Suffrage move- 
ment. In his essay on Civil Government, Locke, too, ex- 
presses tlic opinion that there is V nothing more evident 
than that creatures of the same species and rank, promis- 
cuously born fo tlie same advantages of nature, and the 
use of the same faculties, should also be equal one amongst 
anbtlier Avithoflt subordination or siiT>joetiou,” And those 
who wusli foi; more authorities who, have expressed the 
same conYiction, may add the names of Judge Blackstone 
and “ tl\e judicious ifooker.” 

The sayings and doings of da^y life continiuiUy imply 
some intuitive belief of this kind. Wo take for granted 
its universality, when wo appeal to men's sense of justice. 
In moments of in-Itation it show's itself in such expressions 
as — “ llqw wmuld YOU like it?” “What is tiuit to you?” 
“ rve as good a right as you,” Our j>raises of liberty 
are pervaded by it: and it gives> bitterness to the iuvee- 
tivc'jj^ij^vith w hich w e assail the oppressors of mankind. 
Nay, iTjdced, so spontaneous is this faith in the equality 
of human rights, Mhat our very language (embodies it, 
EqaiUf and equal are from the same root; and equity lit- 
ei‘ally iiioans eqaalne^s. 

It is niaiiiiest, moreover, that some xSiieh laitU is contin- 
ually increasing in strength, liightly understood, the ad- 
vance from a savage a cultivate<l state is tlie advance 
of its dominion. It is by their greater hannony w ith it 
that the law^s, opinions, and usages of a civilixed society 
arc chiefly di^linguished from those of a barbarous one. 
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IMw iiislrumentiil it has been in mocliiyhig the events of 
the past was elsewhere hinted (p. o5). If avo call to mind 
the political agitations that have nm a successful cotirBC 
within these few years, and consider likewise those that 
arc going on around ns, v»re shall find them nearly all 
strongly tinctured by it. . iJfor can wo contemplate the 
late Kuropcaii revolutions, and read the j>reMmbles to the 
new constitutions that have sprung out of them, wdtliout 
perceiving that a conviction of the equality of human 
riglits is now strongfu* and more general than ever. 

Not without meaning is the continued life and growth 
of this coiiYietion. lie nuist indeed have a strange way 
of interpreting social phenomena, wlio can believe tha; 
the reappearanco of i(, Avith ever‘inereasing fre<|nency, in 
lawi^, books, agitations, revolutions, means, nothing. If 
Wi^ aiialy;^c them, m'O. shall hud all beliefs to be iu some 
way dejjendent u])on mental (M^nfonnation— dcnqvorary 
ones upon temjtorurv cl.aracteristlcs of our nature — per- 
manent ones npon its pernianent characteristics. And 
when ’WO find that a belief like this in. the (‘qual fvoodom 
of all men, is not only perrntiuciit, but daily gaining 
ground, we have goo^l rcjisoii to conclude that it corre- 
sponds to Horne (?,sscntial element of our moral const itiition : 
more es]>eciiilly since u'c find that its existence is in Iiar- 
mony with that chief })rerequisite to greatest; hap^iBaess 
lately d welt upon ; and. that its grow th is in hannony wdtli 
that law of adaptation by wliieli this greatest Imppiuess 
is })eing wrought out. 

Such, at least, is tlie liypotluisis here adoj»ted. .From 
the above acciumilatioii of evid^ojtce it is infemHl that 
there exists in man wduit may be termed instinct of 
pehonal rirfhts — a feeling that leadsAim to claim as great 
a share of natural privilege 'as is claimed l)y ollicrs— a 
feeling that leads him to repel any thing like an encroach- 
ment upon what he thinks liis sphere of original freedom. 
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By virtue of this impulse, individuals, as units of the So- 
cial mass, tend to assume like relationships witli the atoms 
of matter, sun-ounded as these are by their respective at- 
mospheres of re)ynUi(m as well as of attraction. And per- 
haps social stal)i]ity may ultimately be seen to depend 
upon the duo balance of these forces*, 

§ 3 . There exists, however, a dominant sect of so- 
called philosophical politicians who treat with contempt 
this belief that men have any claims antectMlent to those 
endorsed l>y Gjovernments. As disci]>los of Bentham, con- 
sistency requires them to do this. According;! y, althouQ;h 
it docs violence to their secret perceptions, they boldly 
deny the existence of rigid s” entirely. Tlioy neverthe- 
less pcrpetiudly l>otray a belief in tlio doctrines which 
tiicy professedly reject. TFiey inadvertent ly talk about 
jaatice^ especially wlum it concerns themselves, in much 
the same style as t:ln?ir opponentis. They draw tluj same 
distinction betAveen law and that otlier people do. 

Tliey Jipplaud famiesi^^ and honoia% quite as if tlicy 
thought thc7.n somethiag more than mere Avords. And 
when robbed, or assaulted, or AATongly imprisoned, they 
exhibit tlie same iiidignatiou, the same determination to 
oppose tlie .aggressor, utter tlic same deiiuneiati(7ns of 
lynlSf^iy, and the sa)ne loud demands for redress, as the 
^sternest assertors of the rights of man. By way of ex 
jdainiug such inoonsisieiicics, it is indeed alleged, that j ho 
feeling thus niMiiifested is nothing but the result of a grad 
itally-acquij’ed conviction that T xaiefits il ow from some 
Jcinds of action, and evijs other kinds; and it is saI<T 
that the sympathies and antipathies res]j(’ctivcly con- 
tracted tOAVard the«>e, exhibit t^iemyclves, as a love of 
justice, and a hatred of injustice. To Avhicli supposition 
it was by implication elsewhere replitai, that it Avould be 
equally Avisoito conclude* that hunger springs from a con- 
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t|cK*iou of tivo benpfifc of oatijag; or that lovo of offsprin^r 
is the result of a wish to mamtaiu the species ! 

But it is amusing when, after all, it turns out that the 
groiuul on which these philosophers have taken tlieir 
stand, and from which with such sclf-complaeeucy they 
sliower their sarcasms, is nothing but an adversaria’s inine, 
destined to blow the vast fabric of coucliisions they liavo 
based on it into nonentity* This so solid-looting priiici- 
pie of “ the groat.est happiness to live greatest number,” 
needs but to have a light brouglit near it, and lo ! it ex- 
plodes into the avStouiulhig assertion, that all men have 
equal rights to happiness (p. JM) — an assertion far more 
sweeping and revolutionary than any of those wliicli are 
assailed with so much scorji,^*' 

When we xSe(‘, then, that an instinct of personal riglits 
manifests itself unceasingly in opinions and institutions; 
■when furtlier wo find tliat tlie attempt to tnicc the moni- 
tions of tViife instinct to ewporiehce, betrays us into an ab- 
surdity ; and when, lastly, the dogma of tliose who most 
sturdily deny tliat tliere is such an instinct, proves to bo 
only another enianution from it — we tind ourselves in pos- 
session of the strongest possible evidence ol' its existence — 
the testimony of all paities. Wo are therefore jusiitied 
in cousidm’ing that existence as suHiciently proved. 

§ 4. But wby, it may be asked, should there need be 
any sentiment leiniing meu to claim the liberty of action 
requisite for the due exercise of faculties, and prompting 
them to resist ciieroachmeuts upon timt liberty? Will 
not the several laculties themselyes do this, by virtue of 

. > ^ We «lo not here debate th<; of maxim. It iri sufilcii'iit for 
. present purposes to remark, tljift vere U true it would 1*e ultetfy uacless as 
tt first principle; both from the impossibililv' of determitiing fipcclfically 
what happinesa iSj aod ft-om the want of a measure by which cquibibly to 
mete it out, could wc define it* ‘ * 
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their desires for activity, which cannot otherwise be. grati- 
fied ? Surely there is no necessity for a special impulse to 
jnake a man do that which all his impulses conjointly 
tend to mate him do. 

TMs is not so serious an objection as it appears to be. 
For although, w'ore there no such sentiment as this sup- 
posed one, each faculty in turn might impel its possessor 
to oppose a diminution of its own sphere of action, yet, 
daring the dormancy of that faculty, there would be noth- 
ing to prevent the freedom requisite for its exercise 
from being infringed upon. It may, perliaps, bo rejoined, 
that the mere consciousness that tliere must again occur 
occasions for tlie use of such freedom will constitute a 
siifiieiont incentive? to defend it. But jdausiblc as this 
supposition locJvs, it does not tally with facts. We do not 
find oil inquiry, that each faculty has a special foresight — 
lakes thought fur its gratifications to come : wo find, on 
the contrary, tliat to provide for»tho futuvo gratification 
of the faculties at large, is the />fiiee of laciilt ies appointed ‘ 
solely for that pin-pose. Thus, refi*rri/ig once more liy 
way of illustration to the acquisitiv e iiigtinet, we sec, tliat, 
when this is wanting, the desires for food, for clothing, 
for shelter, together with those many other desires which 
property ministers to, do not of themselves prompt that 
accuuSMtiilation of property on Avhich the coiUinuanco of 
their satisfaction depends. Each of them, when active, 
im]>els the iudividiial to take nieaim for its present fulfil- 
ment : but does not prompt him to lay by tlie means for 
its future fulfilment. To so prompt him there needs a <‘er- 
tain amount of this acquisitive instinct, which, in pursu- 
ing its own gratification, iucidentally secur(?s to other in- 
stincts the means of their gralificQ.tion. »Similar]y, tlion, 
with lilierty of action. It is argued, that as each fac- 
ulty does ixot look after its own particular fund of neces- 
saries, so neither does it look after its^ own particular 
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sphere of activity ; aiid that as there is a special to 

Avliicli the providing of a general fiMid of necessaries is 
consigned, so likewise is there a special fataiHy to wliich 
the maintenance of a general sphere of activity is coii' 
Signed. 0)’ perliaj^s Avc may most cic.'arly express tJie rt?- 
lationship in Avhich these two faoulti(*s stand to the rest, 
by saying, that whilst it is the iiinction of the one to 
accumnlate the matter on whicli the faculties at large are 
to be c .zeroised, it is tlio function of the otlier to preserve 
tlie freedom of mrytion by wliich that matter is botli ob^ 
t.ained and juade use of. 

§ 6. Seeing, liowoA'or, that this instinct of personal 
rights a purely soUisli jnstiuot, loading each msfti to 
assert and detend his pwu lib(*rty of actio)!^ there retnains 
the question, Wiience conies on r porceptiou of the rights 
of others ? 

< '!riio way to a solution of this dilHeiilty has hecn opened 
by in his *^*1' heory o f 

It is the iiun of thjit work to show tliat the ]>roper roguhv 
tion of our cojidii(;t to one another, is secnired by means of 
a Ihcultv Avhose function it is to excite in each iKung llio 
emotions disj)layed by surrounding ones — a faculty which 
awakens a like state of sentimoiit, or, as lie terms it, - ‘a 
fellow feeling Avdth dhe passions of others” — the feulty, 
ill short, whicli we comiuonly call Hyinpathy. As illustra* 
lions of tlie mode in Avhieh this agent ?icts, ho quotes cases 
like thes(r : 

“Persons of dorictite hlircs, and weak constitution of 
body, complain tliat in lookiwjj on tlie sores and ulcers 
Avhich aje exposed by b(‘ggars in the streets, they arc apt 
to fo^l^an Pitching or uqeasy sensation in the corresponding 
pai'i^f their own liodies.” “Men of most robust make 
ob8(©»e, that in looking upon sore eyes they often feel a 
sensible soreness in their oivn.” “ Ckir joy for the 
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dolh^erehfee of tiiose heroes of ti’agedy or romance wlio 
mtorest us, is as f-iiucerc ms onr grief for tjjeir distress, 
Mild our fellow-feeling for tlieir misery, i>s iiot more real 
tliMTi tliat for their happiness/^ “ We blush for the iuipu- 
deuce and rudeness of another, thougli he himself ap- 
pears to have no sense of the impropriety of his be- 
haviour.” 

To these facts cited by Adam Smith, may be added 
many ot tiers of like import: such as that people — women 
especially— start or shriek on seeing an accident occur to 
others ; that unpractised assistants at surgical operations 
often feint ; that out of the soldiers drawn up to witness 
a flogging, usually several drop down in the ranks ; that 
a boy lias been known to die on witne ssing aii oxecution. 
Wo have nil •e\’per.icn<a:'d the uneoirdbrtable feeling of 
shame prodru’od in uf^by the blunders and confusion of a 
nervoife sj){.'aker; and most likely every oi^e has some 
time or other Ikmvu put into a lufi-ribh^, tremor on seeing 
anotlier at the edge of a pre^,*ipice. The converse action 
of the faculty is equally olvservalile. Thus, we find our- 
selves Tlnabl(^ to Jivoid joining in the inerrirnent of our 
friends, Avhilst unaware of its cause; and cbiidrcri, nuicli 
to their aiinoyance,' are often forced to laugh in tlie midst 
of'thoir teai-s, by witiiessiug the laughter of those around 
thenfi’^ These and many like evidences jirove that, as 
Burke says, “ syinp athy be considoretl as a sort of 

.another man, ty nd a ffected in many respe^^^ aa, .kQ . i^ 
affiKttcd.” 

Xu tracing our liene valent actions to tlic influence of 
such a faculty — in concluding that avc are led to relieve 
the miseries of otlicrs from a desire to rid ourselves of the 
pain given by the sight of misery, and to inako others 
happy, because wm pavticip^ in their happinevss, Adam 
Smith puts ferth what seems to be a (jiiitc satisfactory 
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tlieovy* But lie has overlooked one of its most important 
applieationS|^j: Kot recognkzng any sucli impulse as that 
which urges men to mnintahi their claims, iie did not see 
that their respect for the claims of others, may bo ex- 
plained in the same way. He did not perceive that the 
sentiment of justice is nothing but a sympathetic alfection 
of the instinct of personal rights — a sort of reilox function 
of it. Such, however, must be the case, if that instinct ex- 
ists, and if tliis hypothesis of Adam Smith’s 1)0 true. 
Here lies the explanation of those qualms of c onscience, as 
we c«all them, felt by men who have eommitteJT dishonest 
actions. It is through this instrumentality that we receive 
satislaction on pajdiig another what is due to him. And 
witli tiK'se two faculties'*" also, originate tliat indignation 
^vfiieh narratives of political oppression excite in us, and 
that gnashing of the tec-tli with which we rt^ad of tlio 
slave-dealer’s barlmrities. 

It; -was oisewhorcs limted (p. 80), that though we must 
keep n]> the distinetio!i between them, it is nevcrtlieless 
true lliat jtiiiHce and hmeficence have a common root, and 
the reader will now at once perceive that the common 
root is — Sympathy^ All the actions properly classified 
under the one, aiid which we describe as fair, equita- 
ble, upright, s])ring from the sympathetic exciternent of 
the instinct of pen^sonal rights; whilst those »tially'^ 
grouped under the other, as iiuu-cy, cliarity, good-nature, 
generosity, amiahility, corisiderateness, are duo to the 
action of Symfjathy upon one or more of the othci^ 
feelings. 

§ 6 . In support of the, foregoing theory much de- 
tail^ evidence can be, adduced. If it be true tliat men’s 
pigroeptions of justice arc generated in the way alleged, it 
mil follow that, otllcr things equal, those who have the 
strongest sense of their own rights, will hav^ the strongest 
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sense of the rights of their neighbours. And, by observ- 
ing whether this is the case or not, Ave may put the theory 
to the proof. T4et us do this. 

The first ill ustration that suggests itself is afforded by 
the Society of Friends. Ever since they appeared in the 
days of t/harlos L, the inojnhers of that bo<ly have been 
remarkable for their determined assertion of personal 
lil)erty. They have shown it in their continued resistance 
to ecclesiastical power;* in the obstinacy with Avhich they 
successfully defied persecution ; in their still-continued re- 
fusal to pay church-rates; and eA^cn in their creed, Avliich 
does not penanit a priesthood. Observe, now, how the 
sentiment which these peculiarities imply lias maiiif(?sted 
itself sympathetically. Penn afld his folloAVcrs were the 
only emigrants of tlieir ago Avho made any ackiiowdedg- 
ment to the aborigines for tlie land they colonisiod. Of 
this same sect AV(?re the philanthropists who commenced 
the agitation for fibolishing*tho sljwc-trade : and who.wero 
moKSt energetic in carrying it^ on. Amongst lunatic asy- 
lums, the York Retreat Avas one of the first, if not the first, 
in which si non-coerciAm trositiucrit of the insane Avas 
adopted. They Avere Quakers too, Avho years ago began 
publicly to exchiim stgainst the injustice as well as the 
cruelty of Avar. And, Avhilat it may he true tlisxt in busi- 
ness >2iM}y are firm in the sissertioii of their claims, it is not 
less true that on the Avliole they are remarkable for honest 
dealing. 

The English national character, as contrasted wdth that 
of other races, will supply a further illnstration. We arc 
universally distinguislied for our jealous love of freod<0n — 
for the firm Tnaintenance of our rights. At the s.‘un<^ time 
A^o are not less distinguished lor thjL' grciit er equity of our 
general conduct. Although our behaviour to the natives 
of lands on Avhich we li^tve settled has been any thing but 
praiseworthy, it has never been so abominable as tliat of 
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tho Spaniards and others* According to all accoauts Eng- 
lish jnoirhahts are noted everywhere for good faith and 
straightforwardness. Even amongst the most hrutrd of 
onr population — -evcii in the prizivring itself, there is shown 
in tliat maxim wdiich forbids the striking of a man wlicn 
liown, a greater sense of what is hiir tlian the people of 
other countries show. And during these latter times, in 
which the popular demand for equal political rights lias 
heen so loud and so increasing, wo have, as a nation, 
proved our greater regard for the rights of others, by an 
attempt to put doAvn slavery all over the world. 

Conversely, wo find that those who have not a strong 
>sens:e of what is just to tliemseh es, are likewise deficient 
in a sense of what is just to their fellow men. This has 
long been a conimou rcanark. As one of our living writ- 
ers puts it: — the tyrant is nothing but a slave turned in- 
side out. Tn earlier days, when feudal dords tvere vassals 
to the king, they were «lso despots to tbclr retainers. In 
onr own time, the Ilussiari noble is alike a serf to his auto- 
crat, and an autocrat to his serf It is reniarlaMl evVm ]>y 
school-boys, that the bully is the most ready of all to 
knock under to a bigger bully. We constantly observe 
that those who fiiwn upon the great are overbearing to 
their inferiors. That emancipated slaves exceed all otber 
owners (of slaves) in cruelty and oppression,” is 
cstabJisliod on numerous authorities. And tliat wliere op- 
portunity oilers the submissive nature becomes a tyranni- 
cal one, is further illustrated by tlie foct, that tlie negro(?s 
are frequently cauglifc and sold by their own kings. 

li)US Ave find the proposed theory to be siipportccFbot*!) 
by direct and converse evidence. One qualification must 
be made, hoAvever. Tlicre is no neeessan/ counection be- 
tween a sense of Avhat is duo. to seif, and a sense of what 

* Four Years in ihfi .Padjk, By Lieut. Walpole. 
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13 duo to others!. Sympathy and instinct of rights do lAt 
always coexist in equal strength any more tliah other fac- 
ulties do. ’Either of them may he present in normal 
amount, whilst the other is almost tvantiug. And, if de- 
void of is possible for a man who has a suffi- 

cient impulse to assort his own clainLS, to show no corre- 
sponding respect for the claims of his fello^\^. The instinct 
of rights being of itself entirely Belfish, merely impels its 
possessor to maintain dus own privileges. Only by tho 
sympathetic excitement of it, is a desire to behave equita- 
bly to others awakened; and when sympathy is absent 
such a desire is ivnpossijile, Kevertheless this does not 
aftetjt the general proposition, that where there exists the 
usual amount of sympat hy, respe#. for the rights of others 
will be great small, according as tlie amount of tho in- 
stinct of personal rights is great or small. And tlms in 
the averar/e hf cases, we may safely conclude that a man’s 
sense of justice to liimsdf, And his» sense of justice to his 
neighbours, bear a constant ratio to each other. 

§ 7 , FurtJior proof that there, exists the mental ar- 
rangeme^ hero described, may be found in the fact, that 
some of the peculiar moral notions traceable to it are per- 
fectly in harmony Tvith certain of the abstract conclusions 
arrived at in the })receding chapter*. Wc find in oursolvos 
a conviction, for wdiicli wq can give no satisfactory reason, 
that we are free, if we please, to do particular things 
wliich it is yet l>lamal>ie to do. Tlrough it may greatly 
(liminish his happiness, a man feels that he lias a ru/hf, if 
ho likes, to cut off a limb, or to destroy his propti'ty. 
Wliilst we condemii tlio w'ant of cousiderMtion lie sliows 
toward some miserable debtor, ^ye yot admit that the 
hard creditor is, in strict justice^ entitled to the uttermost 
faHhing. NotwithsiMnAjig our disgust at the selfishness of 
one who refnseg to afford some friendly accommodation, we 
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cSnnot deny that Jie is quite UMrty so to retuso. Now 
these pero^iptions, which, if the liypothesis be true, arc 
referable to the instinct of personal rights acting in the 
one ease directly, and in the other cases sympathetically, 
quite accord with foregoing inferences. We found that 
the lau" of equal freedom was the fundamental law. We 
found (p. 101) that no other limitations of activity could 
be as authoritative as that which it sets up. And we 
found further (p. 106) that in this, our state ot* adaptation, 
it would be wrong to establish any fixed boundary to the 
liberty of each, save the similar liberty of otliers. Sutdi 
a correspondence between our instinctive beliefs, and the 
conclusions previously arrived at, lends additional proba- 
bility to the hypothsis here advanced. 

§ 8. That there exists in us a mental mechanism by 
which the essential prerequisite to greatest happiness is 
recognized and enforetxl, seems therefore almndantly man- 
ifest. We find the general principles of our structure to 
imply some sucli proyisioii. In that Moral Sense, of whose 
existciK'c we elsewhere saw the probability, we have an 
agent apparently answeriug to the requiremcSfck; and in 
tills first condition to greatest happiiiessj^wo discover tlie 
axiom which the Moral »Sense Avas to respond to. Tliat 
Tniiii does possess a feeling wdiich responds to this axiom, 
is cAddenood by the more or less complete expression sq^on- 
taiieously given to it in political dogmas, in laws, and in 
the sayings of daily life: further proof of its existence 
being found in the fiict, tliafc those Avho nominally rc'pu- 
diate the belief it gives utterance to, themselves profess 
that belief in a disguised and incorrect form. By an anal- 
ogy drawn from tlio imjnilsc to accumulate, avc are show'ii 
ttot an impulse to maintain liberty ol‘ action, is most 
HtieJy essential to the completeriiss of the human consti- 
tution. How this impulse to maintain liberty of action 
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can generate regard for the liberty of action of others, is 
explicable by an extension of Adam Smith’s doctrine of 
Sympathy; and that our sentiment of justice is really due 
to a sympathetic excitement of such impulse, numerous 
jHicts conspire to prove. Lastly, we find that the convic- 
tions originated in us after the manner here supposed, cor- 
respomi with the results of abstract reasoning, not only 
as to the possession by each of a right to exercise Iris fac- 
ulties, and as to a consequent limit of that right, but as to 
the peculiar sacredness of that right and this limit, 


CHAPTER YI, 

FiKST rnixcirLE. 

§ 1 . Thus are we brouglit by several routes to the 
same oonclusioii, 'Whether we reason our way from those 
fixed conditions under w'hich only the Tllvipr , ; Wn — ^great- 
est happiness, can be realized — ^^vhether we draw our in- 
ferences iix)m ny l on’s constitution, considering lam. as a 
cojigorit^s of faculties — or whether we* listen to the moni- 
tions of a certain mental agency , w hich seems to have the 
fumqion of guiding us in tins matter, w'C are alike taught 
as the l aw of rehi tionship Sj that — JEmrxf man 

hm f reedom to do all 

not the equal ftmlom of an^ other m an. Though fur- 
ther qualiiicatious of liberty of action .thus Asserted 
may be necessary, yet w^c Lave seen (p. 108 ) that in tlic 
just regulation of a coinrauiiity np further qurdifications 
of it can be recognized. Such further qualifications must 
ever remain for private %tttd individual application. We 
must therefore; adopt this law of equal freedom in its en- 
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tirotyfas the law on avHcIi a correct s^ ystem of equity is 

tojbe 

§ 2« Some will, perhaps, object to this first princi- 
ple, that being in the nature of an axiomatic tnith — stan<l- 
ing toward the inferences to be drawn fVom it in the posi- 
tion of one, it ought to be recognizable by all; winch it 
is not. 

Ivespecting the fact thus alleged, that there have been, 
and arc, men iuipervioiis to this first principle, there can 
be no question. Probably it would have been dissented 
from by Aristotle , w- ho considered it a “ self-evident m ax- 
im tliat na ture intended barbarian s to be slik^resj’ Car- 
dinal Julian, w ho a bhorred the impiety o f keepi ng fait h 
A\;il.h infidels,-’ might- possibly have dispuled it. It is a 
doctrine Avhich would scai'cely have suited the abhot Gui - 
T)ert, Avlio, in his sermons, called the free citiesm^'ratKio 
exe crable communities, A vlicre. se rtk against law 
and justice', ^ wdthdraAV thcim^elves^fnAni 
lpr(l^?’ " iVnd l>erliap1^'tirc ititri^hniders, who in lM8*\verc 
reluctant to recchre their freedom on tlic abolition of the 
heritable jurisdictions, w'ould not have admitted it. But 
tlie confession that the truth of this first principle is 
not self-evident by no means invalidates it. The 

Bushman can only count as high as three; yet arithiue- 
tic is a fact : and Ave havc> got Calculus oS FunctioiiB 
by the aid of wdiich Ave find noAV planets. As, then, the 
disability of the savage to pcrceiA'^c the cleineutary truths 
of number is no argument against their existence, and no 
obstacle to their discovery and development, so, the cir- 
cumstance that some do not see the hiAv of ec[ual freedom 
to be an elementary twith of etliics, does not prcA’^ent its 
being one. ^ 

So far indeed is this difference in men’s moral percep- 
tions from being a difiiculty in our Avay, that it serves to 
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illustrate a doctfine already set forth. As explained in 
Chapter IT., in.arfs orio;inai circinns tances “ requir ed that 
he sliould sacrifice the welfare of other beings to his om i ; ■’ 
whereas his pr esent eux anutaftees require that “ jgach h ull- 
vidual j^ jjiall havojuic h desires only as m a y he fullyj^a tig- 

t he ability of other, ind ivid" 
uals t o ohtain lilco satislaction.” And it was pointed out 
that, in virtue of' the ^ d , the Imnian con- 

stitution is changing from the form that fitted it to the 
first sot of conditions 1o a form fitting it for the last. 


Now it is by the growtli of those two faculties wliich to- 
gether originate what we term a ^Ijijcal-Sense, that fitness 
for those last conditions is secured. In proportion to the 
strengt hs of sympathy , and the instinct of person al right s, 
jrill 1)0 the impulse to couforin to the law of equal freedom. 
And in the mode else.wliere shown (p. 38), the iinpulse to 
conform to this law will ^•enevate a correlative l)elief in 
it. Only, therefore, fifter the process of adaptation has 
inade considerable advance, can tjiere arise eitliev subordi- 
nation to this law, or a perception of its truth. And 
hence any general recognition of it during the earlier 
stages of social development must not be looked for. 


• § 3 . To the. direct evidoiice thatf» bas been accumu- 
lated in proof of our first jjrinciple, may now, liowevei', 
bxj added abundant^in direct evidence furnished by the ah- 
surdities into which a denial of it betrays us. lie who 
asserts that the law of equal freedom is not true, that is, 
lie who asserts that men have 7iot equal rigiits, lias two 
altei'natives. lie may oit^her say that men have no rights 
at all, or that they have unequal rights. Let us examine 
these positions. » 

Foremost of those who deny rights altogether, stands 
that same Sir Robert Filmcr alre ady named, with hivS 
dogma, that^^en arc not naturally free.lt Starting tlms, 
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he reaflily finds his way to the conclusion, that the only 
propor form of government is aii absolute monarchy. For, 
if men are not naturally free, that is, if juen have* natur- 
ally no rights, then, lie onl}’ has rights to whom they art', 
specially given by God. hVoua^ which inference to “ tlie 
•divine right of kings” is au easy stei). It has become 
very manifest in later times, however, that this divine 
jiglife of kings, moans the divine right of any one who can 
get upporiiKJst. For since, according to its assertors, no 
man can be supposed to occupy the position of supreme 
ruler in opposition to the will of the Deity, it follows that 
whoever attains to tliat position, whether by fair meaiKS 
or by foul, bo lie legitimate or be ho usurper, has Divine 
authority on lus side. So that to say “ men are not natur- 
ally free,” is to say that though men liave -no rights, yet 
whoever can get power to coerce the rest has a right t 
do so ! 

§ 4. But this doctrine betrays its snpj>oi*ters into a 
still more serious dilcinma. On roforring back to Chapter 
IV., we shall find that the denial of riglits amounts to a 
libel on -the Deity. For, as we tliore saw, that which a 
man has a right to, is tliat wdnch God inteiKled for liiin. 
And to say tliat m»n has no right to freedom of action^ is 
to say that God did not mean him to have it. Without 
freedom of action, however,: man cannot fulfil his desires. 
Tlien God wdiled that he should not fulfil theiil. But the 
non-fulfilnifuit of the desires produces misery. ''Fherefore, 
God intended that lie sliould be miserable. By which ab- 
surdity we may safely consider the position disproved. 

§ 5- For espousing the other alternative, namely, 
that . uJen are unequal, no conecivablo motive can 

be t^^l^ed but a desire to ensure tlie supremacy of the 
There are, not a' few good sort of people who com- 
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monly reply to strictures upon social inequalities by quot- 
ing that couplet, wliicli, bogitming with the postulate — 
Order is licaven’s lirst law ,” ends with the inference — 
Some arc, atid must be, greater than the rest ,” And ou 
tills intjxim, wit'll ludicrous inconsistoiicy, they found a 
defonco of conventional distinctions, , Not daring to trust 
‘vheavou^s first to itself, they wisli to help it by arti- 
jicial classihcation, q^'hey fear that the ilesired ‘‘order” 
woll not be maintained unless it is looked after; and ho 
tiiese “ grt?ator than the rCxSt” a re picked out liy otli cial 
i livinal ion ; ranged in ti ers a nd tickete d wit h iiieir,.j* (v 
s pec ti VC valu es.^ 

Tiieso poo|do, and others akin to tlveni, who hold tluit 
rights are UTie<|unl, Ix^long to that large class w'ho ]>o]ievo 
in nothing buf externals — who can recognize no forces but 
those of ] :^cscri))ti on>r~votcs. a uthorit y, nuvk, and the like 
— w'lio “adore an institution, and do not see that i^Jji 
foun dod (Ui a Alhb(II<?iih.i fTF penetration, liow- 
ever, w'onld show tliein that the great need none of tliis 
Iiatronago at their luinds. lieal superiority will assert it- 
self w'itbout factitious aid. Do away •witli disturbing ar- 
rangements, and, just in proportion to the force resident 
in eiudi, will be the inniience eacli exercises upon the rest. 
Allo w tilings to take thei r natural eoursi , and if a man 
have In him that Transcends the common, iTjnusf 

eventually draw to^ itself res}>cet and obediei ice> 

§ 6. But even w-ero it admitted that, to euKSure 
mipremacy of the best, liberty of action slionld apportioned 
out to men ill the ratio of their merits, tlie inaiutainors of 
unequal rights ivould be none the forwarder; for tliero re- 
mains the ([uostion — how are relative merits to be deter- 
inined? Where are the standards l»y ivhicli w e may test 
the resjxxitlve values of diftcrent kinds and degrees of 
ability? We*caimot appeal to public for if is not 
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'Unifein, And were it viniforni, tlicre is no reason to think 
that it M^ould he correct. On the coxitrary, if any thing is 
to he gathered from surrounding facts, very erroneous 
estimates would he formed hy it. Can contidence he 
placed in the judgments of nien who suhscribe Hudson'- 
testimonials, and yet leave tlie original projector of rail- 
ways to die in poverty? Are those fit to decide upon 
(xnaparative greatness wlio orniinicnt their dniwing-rooui 
tables with a copy of Burke’s Peerage; who read tliough 
the lists of court presoiilations, and gossip about tlio 
movements the haul ion — people who would trace ]>ftck 
thoir lineage to some liandit l)aron — sonu^ Front-de-hmnf, 
rather tliaii to a Watt or an Arkwright ? Is any depend- 
ence to be placed on the <lecision of an authority which 
has t?rc*cted liali-a-dozoa public moiiiimonts its "Wc^lling- 
ton, and none to its S]iakspearc,it.s Jfewton, or its Bacon 
— an authority timt awards to the doorkeeper of its 
House of Commons £74 a year more thaii to its astrono- 
mer royal? According to Johnson, the chief glory of 
every people arises from its autliors:” yet our literary 
men are less lionoured than people of title; the writers of 
our leading journalvS are unknown ; and we see imieli mort^ 
respect showm to a Rotlischild or a Baring than to our 
Faradays and our Owens, 

If, then, public ojnnion is so fidlible a tost of relative 
merits, where shall a trustu-orthy test be foiiiid? Slaiu- 
festly, if the freedom to which each is entitled varies wit h 
his Avorih, some satisfactory mode of estimating Avorth 
must be discovoreii before any settkmient of men’s right 
relationships can becojue jmssible. Who now Avill point 
out such a mode ? 

§ Even A\'ero a still further admission made — 
Gveii Av e to assume that men’s respective claims 

be firirly i;ated — ^it w’^ould still be impossible tore- 
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duce the theory of unequal rights to practice. We slimild 
yet have to find a nik^jy which to allot these different 
shares of piivilogc. Where is the scale that would enahlc 
us to mark off the portion proper for each individual ? 
What unit of measure mqst he used for this kind of divis- 
ion ? Supposing a sliopkecper’s rights to he symbolized 
l)y ten and a fraction, what number \vill represent those 
of a doctor ?■ What multiple are the liberties of a banker, 
of those of a seamstress ? Given two artists, one half as 
clevor again as the other, it is required to tind the limits 
mthin which ea<‘h may exercise his iiiculties. As the 
greittness of a prime minister is to that of a plonghboy, so 
is full Iroedom of action to — the desired answer. llt>rc 
are a few ofit of numberless like questions. Wiien 
a method ipr their solution has been fomid, it will 
he time (enough to reconsider the theory of unequal 
rights. 

• 

§ 8 . Thus to the several positive reasons for affirm- 
iug that every man has ffeedoni to do all that he wills, 
]U‘Ovidcd lie infringes not the equal freedom of any other 
man, we must now add the foregoing negative ones, 
rs either of the alternalivos, to which the rejection of this 
lirsl priiieiple leaves \is, is acceplabJc. The doctrine tliat 
men have naturally iio. rights loads to tlie awkward infer- 
eifcos, that might makes right, and that the Dinty is a 
malevolent beijig.* Whilst to say that men liave unequal 
rights is to assume two impossibilities ; namely, that we 
are able to determine the ratios of men’s merits ; and liav- 
iug done this, to assign to each his due proportion of 
privilege. 
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OHAPTEE 

APPLICATIO-N- OF THIS FIRST rRllS^CmFJ. 

§ 1 . The process by Avliicli wo may develop tliis first 
principle into a system of equi ty, is sulHcioutly obvious. 
AVe have just to distmgiush the actions lliut arc included 
under its permit, from those which are excluded hy it — to 
find what lies inside the sphere a|»pojnted. for each individ- 
ual, and what outside. Our aim must he to discover liow 
iar the territory of rawf extends, and where it borders 
upon tliat of may not, \^"e shall have to consider of every 
deed, Avhellier, in comniittlug it, a man doc;^, or does not, 
trespass upon tlie ordained freedom of his iiciglibour — 
wdiotlier, when placed side by Bi<Ie, the shares of liberty 
the two parties respecrtvcly assume are etpial. And ])y 
thus separating that whielwcau be done by eacli w'ithout 
trenching on tlie privileges of others, from that vvldch can- 
not be KO done, may classify actions into lawful and 
unlaw'fuL 

§ 2 . Difficulties may now and then occur in the por- 
formaiice of this process. W e shall, ]>erhaps, occasionally 
find ourselves unable to decide whether a given action 
does or does not trespass against the law of etpml free* 
dora. But such an admission by no moans implies any 
defeat in that law. It merely implu's Imman incapacity 
— an incapacity which puts a limit to our discovery of 
physical as well as' of moral truth. It is, for instance, 
quite beyond the power of any ruatlicmatician to state in 
degrae^ and minutes, the angle at ivhich a man may lean 
’vvithout lalling. Not being able to find accurately the 
centre of gravity of a man’s body lie caiinot say with 
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cerlaiuty wholhor, at a given inclination, tlie line ctf direc- 
tiQH will or will not fall outside the base. But we do not, 
therefore, take exception to the llrst i>rinciples of incehau- 
ics. AVo know tlint, in spite of our inability to follow out 
those first principles to all their consequences, the stability 
or inst::#!/ility of a miiu’s attitude miglit still be accurately 
detoriniTi(*(l l>y thein, Avere our perceptions competent to 
take ill all the conditions of such a problem. Similarly, 
it is argued that, although there may pc»ssibly arise out 
of the more complex social rclationsliips, questions that 
arc a})pai^mtly not soluble by com]>;iring the respective 
amounts of freedoni the concernedt parlies assume, it must 
nevertheless la?, grjuited that, Avliclher wo see it or not, 
their claims care either equal or imequaJ, and the depend- 
ent actions ri^ht or wrong accordingly. 

§ 3. .For thos^Avlio liavo iaith in the abslract, and 
who dare tc? fi?llow wheiK'.A'or ay acknowledged doctrino 
may lead, it will be srifiiciont to point out tlie several con- 
clusions whloli may be dra\fu from this first principle, 
and to h'avc thof-e conclusions to stand or fall by the logi- 
calnosB of their deduction, it is to be ftared, liowever, 
that results arj'ived at ]>y so purely pliiloso[)iri<*al a process, 
will weigh but: little- witli tlic uiajoilty. lkx>r)le wiip 
cannot imilerslan d -v prin<-i|.iLA-im.ti] its lighl lipoTigi 
to b e 

• AVedded jvs tl icy sire to the guidance of a sunc rficial e x-^ 
jAericime, they are deaf to the enunciatiou of those laws, 
of which the (Simplex phenomena they dratv their ex- 
])erieiK‘e from are the Avorkings out. We have, .neverthe- 
less, to deal Avilh smdi as* best avc may ; and, to meet, their 
case, evidence of a so-called practical’ iiaturi^ must be. 
adduced. AVheuover, tliorefore, avc arrive at inierences 
conflicting Avitli the general opinion, it is intended to fob 
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low up iho argument by showing that expedience 
rightly interp reted, enforces these inferences. 


CHAPTER YIII. 

THE RIGinS OF LIFE AXl> PERSONAL LIBERTY. 

§ 1 . Those are such selfcvident corollanes from our 
first principle as soureoly (o need a separate statement. 
If every man has troodoni to do ail tliat he wills, providfyi 
he infringes not the equal Ireedom of any other man, it is 
manifest that he has ji claim to his life : for without it ho 
can do. nothing that he has willed; and to his personal 
lihcTty: for the withdrawal of it partiaUy, if not -wholly, 
restrains him from the fulfilment of his ivill. It is just as 
clear, too, that each man is forbiddmi to deprive his 
fellow of life or liberty: inasmuch u>s he cannot do this 
without brealdiig the law, 'which, in asserting his freedom, 
ileclaros that he sliall not infringe llie tupial freedom 
of any other.” l^^or he who is killcMl or enslaved is 
obviously no longer equally free witli his killer or en- 
slaver. 

§ 2. It is unnocessary to commend tlieso conclusions 
by any exposUion of advantages. Ail spontaneously as- 
sent to them. There are a few simple truths of which 
the moral sense gives a sullicieutly clear percx'.ption witli- 
out the aid of logic; and these are of tlie number. Tlic 
time was, indeed, when the law of adaptation liaving as 
yet produced but little effect, the feelings that tespond to 
these tri^hs were comparatively undeveloped, and conse- 
quently produced no spontaneous recognition of them. 
And did we live in the old Assyrian days^\vhen a subject 
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was the propcily of his king — ^were it our custom to chain 
a porter to his cell on one side of the dooiy opposite to tlic 
kennel of the hou»<i-dog on the otherj as in Athens and;- 
iionie — did we sacrilice men to the gods, or send our pris- 
oners of war to he torn to jiieces in an ami)hitheatre, it 
laight needful to enforce the doctrines here enunciated, 
hy showing the expediency of acting upon them. But 
Imppily vve live in Letter times; and may congratulate 
ourselves on having reached a phase of civUization, in 
which tlio riglits of life and personal liberty no longer re- 
quire inculcating. 

§ 3 - Into such questions as the punishment of death, 
tlie perpetual Jlmprisonmcnt of criminals, and the like, avc 
, cannot here enter. Tlios<^ implying, as they do, antecedent 
infractions of tlie law, and being, as they are, remedial 
measuves for a- <liso.:«sed moral state, belong to what has 
1)0011 elscw'here termed "i f^lierapoutical Ethic s, with which 
\ve have no w nothing to do. 


CHAPTEE IX. 

THE RIGHT TO THE VSE OF THX^ EARTH. 

§ 1 . Given u race of beings having like claims to 
pursue llic objects of their desires — given a Avorld adapteil 
to the gratification of those desires — a Avorld into Avdiicli 
such beings are similarly born, and it unavoida])ly tbilou s 
that they have" equal riglits to the use of this world. For 
if each of them ‘‘ has freedom to do all tliat he wills provid- 
ed he infringes not the equal freedom of any otlicr,” tlien 
each of them is free to use the earth for the satisfaction of 
his Avants, provided he allows all others the same liberty. 
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And convetvSely, it is manifest that no one, or part of them, 
may use the earth in such a way as to prevent the rest 
from similarly using it ; seeing that to do this is to assumt 
greater freedom than the rest, and cousequeally to break 
the law. 

§ 2*; Equity, therefore, docs not permit property in 
hand. Eor one portion of the earth’s surfiieo may justly 
become {lurpossossiou of an individual, and may be held 
by him for his sole use ami benefit, as a thing to which he 
has , an exclusive right, then oMcr port ioiss of the earth’s 
surfiKX! may be so laid; and eventually tlie irhok of tlie 
earth’s surfiice may be m held ; and our jlaiiot may thus 
lapse altogether into ])rivate handvS. Obserre now the 
diloruma to wliich tliis leads. Supposing the entire habita- 
ble globe to be so enclosed, it follows tliat if the land- 
owners have a valid right to its suTfaeo, all wito are not 
landowTiCTS, liavc no right at to its surface. Hence, 
sncli can exist on the earth by sufteranco only. They are 
all trespassers. Save by the pennlssion of the lords of the 
soil, they can have no room for the soh‘S of tlieir feet. 
Nay, should tlie otliers tldnk fit Uy <ieny ihcm a. resting- 
pliice, tliese landless men might ecpiilably be expelled 
from the earth altogether. If, then, the assumption that 
land can be lield as properly, involves that tire whole 
glolx; may become the ])rivate domain of a part of its 
iiiliabitanus ; and if, by conseipience, the r<»3t of its inhab- 
itants can then eTcereise their faculties — can then exist 
even — Oijly by consent of t!ic landowners; it is mani- 
fest, that an exclusive possession of the soil ne(‘ossitatcs 
an infriiigetnent of the law of dqual freedom. For, men 
wdio cannot “live and movt; and liave their being” 
without . the leave of others, cannot be equally free with 
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§ 3. Passing fi-om the consideration of tlic poss^de, 
to that of the actual, we find yet further reason to deny 
the rectitude of property in land. It can never he pre- 
temled tliat the existing titles to such property aix-: legiti- 
mate. Should any on<‘ think so, let him look in the 
chroniejes. Violence ^ fraud , th e prerogative of f orce, ^e 
claims of suj)erior cuiming— th ese are the sources tcTwhi cIi 
those tides may he traced. The original deeds were 
Vritten ^ritli liKc s woFd , nithor tlian with the jmu : not 
lawyers, hut soldiers, w'ere the conveyancers : hloAvs were 
the cuiTent ooiii given in j)aymeni: ; and for seals, blood 
AV'as used in prefci’onco to wax. Could valid claims he 
thus constituted? Hardly. And if not, Avhat hecomes 
of tlie preterij^ions of all siihscqnent holders of estates so 
ohlaiiied? Does sale or hequest generate a right where 
it dM not previously exist ? Would the original claiin- 
,‘ints be noijsuited at 4:hc liar of reason, heeaiise the thing 
stolen from them had changed hands? Certainly not. 
j\nd if one act of transfer can give no title, can many ? 
!No: though nothing be midtiplied forever, it will not 
produce one. Even the law^ recognizes this 'priticiple. 
An e:\isting holder must, if called upon, substantiate the 
claims of those from wliom lie jinrclsased or inherited his 
property ; and any flaw in tlie original parchment, even 
tl rough tlxe property should have had a score intennediate 
ow ners, (piavshos his right. .r 

• ‘‘ But Tiiim .” vSjy some, “ is a. great legalize^ . Imme- 
morial possession imist be taten to constitute a legitimate 
claim. That which has been lield from age to age as pri- 
vate j/roperty, and luife been houglit and sold as such, 
must now be eonsidere<>as irrevocably belonging to indi- 
viduals.” whicli proposition a willing assenf shall be 
given wdion its proponuders can ift>sigii it a definile moan-, 
ing. To do this, licAyever, they must find satisfactory 
answ'crs to such questions as, How long does it take for 
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what was origuially a wrong to grow into a right? At 
what rate per annum do invalid claims become valid ? If 
a title gets perfect in a thousand years, how much more 
than perfect "will it be in two thousand years ? — and so 
forth. For the solution of which they will require a ncAV 
calculus. 4 

Whether it may he expedfent to admit claims of a cer- 
tain atanding, is not the point. We have here nothing to 
to do Avitli considerations of conventional privilege or legis- 
lative convenience. We have aiinply to inquire what is 
the verdict given by ptirc equity in tlie matter. And this 
A crdict en jtvius a prole^st against every existing pretension 
to the individual possession of the soil; arnl dictates the 
assertion, that the right of mankind at larg;^ to the earth’s 
surface is still valid; all deeds, customs, and laws not- 
%v4thstanding. 

§ 4. N ot only have present land tenures an indefens- 
ible origin, but it is iin possible to discover any mode in 
which land can bta/orne private property. Cullivutiou is 
conimonly considered to give ti legitimate title, lie who 
has reciainied a tract of ground from its primitive wild- 
ness, is supposed to liave thereby miHle. it I\is own. 
But if his right is dlsputc^L by what system of logic 
can he vindicate it ? Let us listen a moment to liis 
pleadings. 

Hallo, you Sir,” cries the cosmu polite to some back- 
ivoodsmau, smoking at the door of his shanty, “by what 
authority do you lake possession of tltcse. acres that you 
have cleared; round which you have put uj[) a yiuikc-feucc, 
and on which you have built thi« log-house ? ” 

By what authority? I S(piattcd hero because there 
was no one to say nay-*^-becausc I was as much at liberty 
to do so as any other man. Besides, now that I have out 
down the wood, and ploughed and cropped the ground, 
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tliis farm is more mine than yours, or anybody’s 5 ai^d I 
mean to keep it.” 

‘‘ Ay, so you all say. But I do not yet see how you 
have siibstautiated your claim. When you came here you 
found tlie land producing trees — sugar-maples, perhaps ; 
or may .be it was covered with prairie-grass and wild 
strawbeiTies. Well, instead of these you made it yield 
wlieat, or maize, or tobacco. Now I want to undei*stand 
how, by exterminating one set of plants, and making tlxe 
soil bear another set in their place, you liavc constituted 
yourself lord of this soil for all succeeding time.” 

Oh, those natural products which 1 destroyed were 
ot little or no use ; whereas I caused the earth to bring . 
forth tilings gQod for food — things that help to give life 
and liappiness.” 

Still youliavc not .shown why sucli a process makes 
the portion of cartli you have so modilied your.s. Wliat 
is it tliat you have done? ^ You have iurned over the soil 
to a lew inelies in depth with a spader or a plough ; you 
have scattorod over this prcpf«:ed surface a lew seeds; and 
you liave gathered the fruits which the sun, rain, and air, 
liclped the soil to prciduco. Just tell jiic, if you please, 
by wluxt m.agic lia\'c these aclvS made you .sole owner of 
that vast mass of maUer, having for its l)Mse lixe surface 
of* your estate, and for its apex the centre of the* globe? 
all of which it appears you would monopolize to youx'sclf 
and your descendants forever.” 

‘‘Well, if it isn’t mine, whose is it? I have dispos- 
sessed nobody. Wlieu T crosscvl the ^Mississippi yondei-, I 
found nothing Imt the silent woods. If some? one elsi* had 
settled lierc, and made t^iis clearing, he would have liad 
as good a right to the location as I ha ve. I have done 
notliing but Avhat any otlier pers^)n was at liberty to do 
had he come before, me. Whilst tliey wei e unreclaimed, 
these lands belonged to all men — as much to one us to 
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aiiptlicr — and they are now mine simply because I was tin; 
first to discov er ancl improve them.” 

. ‘‘Yon say truly, when you say that ‘ whilst they w(?r(3 
unreulaiined those lands belonged to all mem’ And it is 
my duty to tell you that they belong to aU men still; and 
that your ‘improvements’ as you ctiU them, cainut vitiate 
the ciaiin of all men. You may plough and harrou", 
and sow and reap ; you may turn over the soil as often 
as you like; but all your man i [dilations will fail to make 
that soil yours, Avliich waa*not. yours to l>egiii W'itlh Let 
me put a caso.^ Suppose now that in the course of your 
wanderings you. oomc upon an empty house, wliich. in 
spite of its dilapidated state takes j^oiir fancy ; suppose 
that with tlie iuleiition of jnakiug it your alx>c[e von ex- 
pend iiiueh, time and trouble in repairing it — that you 
paint and paper, and whitewash, and at considei'aljle cost 
bring It into a habitalde state. Suppose further, that on 
some fatal day a stnuiger is Minioimce<l, who turns out to 
be the heir to h horn this house lias l>oon berjueathed ; and 
tlnU this professed heir is prepared w'illi all the n(:‘(*.esSMry 
proofs of his identity ; ivdiat becomes of your improvo- 
nients? J)o tliey give you a ^alid title to the bouse? 
Do they cpiasb the titi;': of the original claimant ?” 

“Xo.” 

“ Xeither tln.'n do your pioneering operations give you 
a valid title to this laud. Xeither do tliey quasli tin? title 
of its original claimants — tin? huiriau race. Tlie w'orldds 
God’s bequest lo mankind. All men are joint heirs to it ; 
you ainoiigst the. niiTnljer. And because you have taken 
up your r(?.side}Tce on a certain part of it, and have suh- 
dued, cultivated, beautified timtf part— iniproved it as you 
say, you are not tlierefure wurrautetl in appropriating it 
MS entirely, private property. At least if you ilo so, you 
may .at afiy molnent be justly expelled by the hiAvful 
o w?|er^Society,’’ 
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“ Well, but surely yen would not eject me witho*iit 
inakiug .some recompense for the great add! tioiial value I 
liave given to this tract, by reducing what was a wilder- 
ness into fertSe fields. You would not turn me adrift and 
deprive uic of all tlie benefit of tliose years of toil it has 
cost me to bring tliis spot iuta its present state.” 

“ Of course not : just as in the case of the house, you 
would Iiave an equitable title to compensation from tlie 
proprietor for repairs and new fittings, so the community 
cannot justly take possession of this estate, without pay- 
ing for all that you haA^ti done to it. This extra worth 
winch your labour has imparted to it is fairly yours; and 
although you have, without leave, busied yourself in bet- 
tering v/htft belongs to the community, yet no doubt the 
comniunil y will duly discharge your claim. But admit- 
ting this, Is quite, a diireront thing from recognizing your 
right to tlie land itself. It may he true that you jii*o en- 
titled to C(unpensatiori l*or life improvements this enclosure 
Iras received at athiv hainls ; and at the same time it mav 
be equally true tliat no act, form, proceeding, or ceremony, 
can make this enclosure your private property.” 

§ 6. It does indeed at first sight seem possible for 
the, earth to become the exclusive possessi<;a of individuals 
by some process of e<]uitable distribution. “Why,” it 
may be asked, “ should not men agree to a fiiir subdivis- 
ion V If all arc co-h^irs, Avhy may not the estate be equally 
apportioned, and eacli be afterwards perfect master of Iris 
own share ? ” 

To this question it may in the first place be re}>lied, 
that such a division is A^etoed by the difiiculty of fixing 
the values of respective tracts of‘ land. Variatitms in 
productiveness, dificrent degrees of accessibility, advan- 
tages of climate, proximity to the centres of civilization— - 
these, and otheij such considerations, remove the problem 
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oiPit of the j?phcre of mere mensaratioii into the region of 
inipossihility. 

But, waiving this, let ns inquire who are to he the ah 
lotteos. Sliall adult niales, and all who ^lavo reached 
twenty-one on a specified day, ho the fonuuato individ- 
nals ? If so, what. is to be .done w ith those w'ho come of 
age ou the morrow^ ? Is it proposed that each man, wo- 
man, aud child, shall have a section? If so, w’hat he- 
comes of all wdio are to he horn next year ? And what 
will he the fiite of those Avhose lathers sell their estates 
and squanders tlio proceeds ? These portionless ones irnist 
eonslitule a class already described ns having no riglit to 
a resting-place on earth — as living hy the sufieraiice of 
their fi‘|]ow-inen — as being ]>racticaHy serfs. And the cx- 
isteucc* of such a class is wholly at Viiriunvc w ith the law' 
of equal fvocdoim 

I'ntil, tlierofore, tve can producu^. a valid commission 
aiitlioming us to makv this <ristribiitioti — until it can he 
prf)Ted that God has give]! oJie <diart.er of privileges to 
one generation, and anotfier to the next — until w'o can 
demonstrate that nieii horij after a certain date arc doomed 
to slavery, we must consider that- no sueii allotment is 
ponnissihle. 

§ 6. Pi’o])ahly some will regard the difficulties iii- 
scparahle from individual ow nership of tlic soil, as caused 
by ]»ushing to excess a doctrine applical>lo only witiiiii 
rational limits. This is a very fiivoiirite style of thinking 
with some. I'here arc iicoplc w- ho hate ajjy thing in the 
ghapo of exact conclusions ; and those are of them. Ac- 
cor#i;Ug to such, the right is never in either extreme, hut 
half way between the oxtroines.* Tliey are con- 
tiiShally trying to recoucilo Yes and JS'o. Ift and huts, 
and excepts, are their delight. They have so great a faith 
in ‘M;he judicious mean’’ that they would^ scarcely believe 
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an Oracle, if it uttered a full-length piiuciple. Were y Du 
to inquire of thein wlictlier the earth turns on its axis 
frouL Ihist to West , or Irom W ost to East, you iiiiglit al- 
most expect ’St he reply — ‘‘A little of both,” or “ iSTot ex- 
actly either.” It is tloubtful whether they would assent 
to the axiom that the whole is greater than its part, with- 
out mahi ng some qualification. They have a passion for 
compromises. To meet their taste, Truth must always be 
S}>iced with a litlle Error. They cannot conceive f)f a 
pure, definite, entire, and unlimited law. And liorice, in 
discussions like the present, they are constantly petition- 
ing fin* liiaitatious — always wishing to fibiite, and modify, 
and moderate — ever protesting against doctrines Infing 
pursued lit their ultimate consequences. 

Ihit it behooves sucli t<) ivcollect, that ethical tnith is 
as exact and as peremptory as ]d»ysieal truth; and that 
in this matliVr of l;ind-temiri‘, the verdict of morality must 
1)0 distinctly ym or nay, * Eit.hei* rueii hmc a riglit to 
make the soil pi’ivate property, or they li<jtx>c not, Tliero 
is 310 medium. Wo irmst choose one of the two posi- 
tions. There can be no lialf-and-half o])inion. In the 
nature of tilings tlic fact must be citJicr one way or the 
otlua*. 

.If mcii have not such a right, wo are at once delivered 
from the several predicaments already pointed out. If tliey 
have such a right, tlien is that rigid alisohito, sacred, not 
on any pretence to tie violated. If they ham such a 
right, thou is his Grace of Leeds justified in wanriiyg-oir 
tourists from J*eu Mac Dhui, the Duke of Atholl in (dos- 
ing Glen Tilt, the Duke o/ Bucoleugh in denying sites to 
th (5 Free C?hurch, and the Duke of Sutherland in banishing 
the Highlanders to make room foi; sheep-walks. If they 
have such a riglit, then it would be jn’oper fin* the solo 
proprietor of any kingdom — a Jersey or Guernsey, for 
example— to iix^osc just what regulations^hc might choose 
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oi! its iulial)itrants — to tell ttem that th(?y should not live 
on his property, unless they professed a certain religion, 
spoke a particular language, paid him a spcciiied I'ovor- 
ence, adopted an authorized dress, and conformed to all 
other coiiditions he might see lit to make. If they have 
5?uch a right, then ivS there truth in that teiiej of tlie ultra- 
Tory school, that the landowners are the only legithnate 
rulers of a country — tliat the people at large remain in it 
only hy the laiidoAvners’ permission, and ought couseqxiently 
to sul)init to the landowners’ rule, and respect wdiatever 
institutioiis the landowners set ii]>. There is Jio escape 
from these inferences. They are. necessary corollaries 
to the theory that the eartli can become individaal prop- 
erty. And they can only be repudiated hy denying that; 
theory, 

§ 7. After all, noTmdy does implicily believe in land- 
lordism. Wc hear of estates^ being held under the king, 
that is, the ^St^lte ; or of their being kept in trust for tlic 
public benefit; and not that they are the inalienable pos- 
sessions of their nominal, owners. Moreover, we daily 
deny landlordism by our legislation. Is a canal, a rail- 
way, or a turnpike road to be made? we do not scr«])le 
to seize just as many acres as may be. requisite; allowing 
the liolders compensation for the ’capital invested. We 
do not wait for consent. An Act of Parliament siip,er- 
sedcs the authority of title deeds, aikl serves proprietors 
with notices to quit, whether tliey will or not. Either 
this is equitable, or it is not. EitJicr the public are free to 
resume as much of the eartli’s ?:urliico as tlio}’' think fit, or 
the titles of the landowners must be considered absolute, 
and all national works muvSt be postponed until lords and 
squires please, to pai-t with the requisite slices of their 
estates. If ive decide that the claims of iu dividual owner- 
ehip must give;waj, then we imply that the right of the 
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nation at largo, to the soil is supreme — that the right 
private possession, only exists hy general consent — that 
general consent being withdi‘awn it ceases-r-or, in other 
words, that it is no right at all. 

^ 8 - But to what does this doctrine, that men are 
equally entitled to the use of the earth, lead ? Must wo 
.return to the times of nn in closed wilds, and subsist on 
roots, berries, and game ? Or are we to be left to the 
nianagomout of Messrs. Foiirrier, Owen, Louis Blanc, 
and. Co. ? ” 

Neither, Such a doctrine is consistent with tlio liigh- 
est state of civilization ; may be carried out without in- 
Tolving^a commiuiity of goods; and need cause no very 
serious re volution in existing arrangements.- The change 
required would simply be a change of landlords. Sepa- 
rate owncrshii'»s would merge into the joint-stock owner- 
ship of the piiiblic. Instead of beitig in tlic possession of 
individuals, the country woul<\ be held ])y the groat cor- 
yjoratc hody — Society. Instead of leasing his acres from 
an isolated j)roprietor, the farmer would lease them from 
the natioiu Instead of --paying his rent to tlie agent of 
Sir John or his Grace, lie would pay it to an agent or 
deput y-ageut of the coinraunity. Stewards wouhi be pub- 
lic oiiicials instead of private ones ; and tenancy the only 
hiijd. tenure. 

A state of tliiiigs so ordered would be in perfect liar- 
mony with the moral law. Under it all men would be 
equally landlords ; alUmen would lie alike free to become 
tenants. A, .B, 0, and thi? rest, might com])ete for a A'a- 
cant farm as now, and one of them might take that iarm, 
without ill any way violating the principles of pure c?quity. 
All would bo equally free to bid ; all would be equally 
free to refrain. And wdien the farm had been lot to A, B, 
or C, all parties«would have done that whifh they willed — 
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th& One in choosing to pay a given sum to his fellow- 
men foi‘ the use of certain liincls — the others in refusing to 
pay that sum. Clearly, therefore, on sucli a system, the 
earth might he inclosed, occupied, and cultivated, in entire 
subordination to the law of equal freedom. 

§ 9 - N’o doxibt great difilciilties must attend the 
resumption, by mankind at large, of their rights to the 
soil. The question of compensation to existing proprie- 
tors is a complicated one — one that perhaps caniiot be 
settled in a striotly-expiitable manner. Mad we to deal 
with the part/ics who originally robbed the liuman race 
of its heritage, w^e miglit make short ^vork of the mat- 
ter. But, unfortunately, most of our present IjjndoAvii- 
ers are men ^vho liave, either mediately or immediately 
— either by their own acts, or by the acts of their 
ancestors — given for their estates, equivalents of honestly- 
earned wealth, believiTig that they were investing their 
savings in a legitimate manner. To justly estimate and 
liquidate the claims of such, is one of the most intricate 
probletns society will one day have to solve. But with 
this porplexii;y and our extrication from it, abstract mor- 
ality has no ooncorn. Men having got tlioinselves into 
tlu? dilornma by disobedience to the law, must get out of 
it as well as they can; and with as little injury to the 
landed class as may be. 

Meanwhile, we shall do w^ell to iccollect, that there 
arc others besides the landed class to be considered. In 
our tender regard for the vested kiterests of the few, let 
us not forget that the rights of 4he many are in abeyance ; 
and must remain so, as^loiig as the eai'this monopolized 
by individuals. Let us remember, too, tliat the injustice 
thus inflicted on the mass of mankind, is an injustice of 
the grav 0 ?rf' nature. The flict that it is not so regarded, 
prove® itothing. In early phases of civilization even homi- 
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ckle is thought lightly of. The suttees of India, together 
Avith the practice elsewhere followed of saciifiemg a heca- 
toml) of human victims at the hurial of a chief, shows 
this: and probably caimibals consider the slaughter of 
tliose whom ‘‘the foitune of war” has made their prison- 
ers, pei'fectly justifiable. It was once also universally 
supposed that slavery was a natural and quite legitimate 
iijstitution — a condition into which some were born, and 
to Avhich they ought to submit as to ti Divine ordination; 
nay, indeed, a groat proportion of mankind hold this opin- 
ion still. A liiglier social dcivelopment, however has gen- 
erated in us a better faith, and wo now to a considerable 
extent recognize^the claims of humanity. But our civili- 
zation. is only partial. It may by-and-by be i)erccnve(I, 
thal .Equity utft*rs dictates to which we liave not yet lis- 
tened ; and men may f jien Icam, that to deprive others of 
tiiciv rights to the use of the earth, is to commit a crime 
inferior only in wickedness* to tlic^ crime of taking away 
their lives or personal liberties., 

§ 10 . Briefly reviewing the argument, ^vo see that 
the right of each man to tlie use of tlio earth, limited only 
by the like riglits of his fellow-men, is immediately de- 
diiciblo from the law of equal freedom. We sec tljat the 
maintenance of this right necessatily forbids private prop- 
erty in land. On (examination all existing titles to siicli 
propeity turn out to he invalid; those founded on recla- 
mation inclusive. It appears that not even an equal appor- 
t ionment of the earth Jinnongst its inhabitants could gener- 
ate a logitiinate proprietondiip. We find that if pushed to 
its ultimate consequences, a claim to exclusive possession 
of the soil involves a landowning despotism. We iiirtlier 
find that such a claim is constantly doniod by the enact- 
ments of our legislature. And avc find lastly, that the 
theory of the co-heirship of all men to ^the soil, is con-* 
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fiijjtent with the highefit civilization; and that, however 
difficult it may be to embody that theory in fact, Equity 
sternly commands it to bo done. 


CHAPTEE X> 

THE KIGHT OF PEOPEETY. 

§ 1 . The moral law, being tlic law of tlic social 
state, is obliged wholly to ignore the ante-social state. 
Constituting, as the principles of pure morality do, a code 
of conduct for the j^erfcct man, they cannot be inadfe to 
adapt themselves to the actions of the unciviliz(3d man, 
even under the most ingenious hypothetical conditions — 
cannot be made even- to recognize those actions so as to 
pass any definite sentence upon tlicm. Overlooking tliis 
fixet, thinkers, iu their attempts to prove some of the first 
theorems of ethics, have commonly fiilleii into the error 
of referring back to an imaginary state of savage wild- 
ness, instead of refiTriug forward to an ideal civilization, 
as they sliould Jiave done ; and have, in consequence, Qn- 
tangled lliemselves in difficulties aiasing out of the dis- 
cordance between ethical principles and the assumed 
promises. To this circumstance isf; attributable that 
vagueness by which the arguments used to establish the 
right of property in a logical maijncr, arc characterized. 
Wldlst possessed of a certain plausibility, they yet caimot 
be considered conclusive ; inasmucb as they suggest ques- 
tions and objections that admit of no satisfactory answers. 
Let us take a sample of these arguments, and examine its 
defeats. 

‘‘Though the earth and all inferior ^creatures,” says 
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Locke, ‘‘ be common to all men, yet every man has a prop- 
erty in his own i)erson: this no bo Jy has a right to but 
himself. The labour of his body, and the work of his 
liands, we may say are properly Jiis. Whatever then 1 k 5 
removes out of the states that nature hath provided ami 
loft it in, he hath mixed his labour with, and joined to it 
fiomethirig that is his owm, and thereby makes it his prop- 
erty. It being by him removed from the coTumon state 
nature hath placed it in, it hath by this labour something 
annexed to it that excludes the common right of otiier men. 
For this labour being th<j uiiqiiostiouable X)ropcTty of tlie 
labotirer, no man but he can have a viglit to what that is 
once joined to, at least when there is enough and as good 
left in common foi- othci’S.” 

If iuclined i*o cavil, one might in reply to this observe, 
that as, according to. the ]>remises, ‘M.he earth and all in- 
ferior creatures’- — all things, in fact, that the earth pro- 
duces — arc common to afl men,”*thc consent of all men 
must be obtained before any artiicle can be equitably 
removed from the common state iratiiro liath placed it 
in.” It might, be argued that the real question is over- 
looked, when it is said, that, by gathering any natural 
product, a man “ liatli mixed his labour Avith it, and joined 
to 4t something tliat is his oavu, and thereby made it his 
property ; ” for that the point to be debated is, whether he 
hivi any riglit to gatlier, or mix his laljour Avith that, 
which, by the liypvitliesis, x>reA'ioiisly belonged to mankind 
at large. The reasoning used in the last chapter to prove 
that no amount of kxhour, |)ostowed by an individual 
upon a part of tlie earth’s ^surface, can luillify the title of 
society to that part, might he similarly employeil ro >shoAV 
tliat no one <;an, by tlio mere act of appropriating to him- 
self any Avild unclaimed animal or fruit, supersede tlic joint 
claims of other men to it. It may be quite true that tho. 
labour a man e»pend^s in catching or gathering, gives lunt" 
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a Setter right to the thing caught or gathered, than any 
09i<e other man ; but the question at issue is, whether by 
labour so expended, he lias made his right to tlie thing 
caught or gathered, greater than the preexisting riglits of 
all other men put together. And unless he can prove 
that he has done this, his title to possession cannot bo 
admitted as a matter of rk/ht^ but can be conceded only on 
tJie ground of convenience. 

Further ditlicultiea are suggested liy the qualification, 
that the claim to any article of property thus obtained, is 
valid only ‘‘ when liiorc is oiiough and as good left in 
common for others.” A condition like this gives birth to 
such a host of queries, dou1>ts, and limitptions, as practi- 
cally to neutralize the general proposiliou entirely. It 
maybe asked, for example — IIow is It teV be known that 
enough is “left in common for others”? Who can deter- 
mine Avhethcr what remains is ^‘as good” as what is 
taken? How if the reiimant is less accessible? If there 
is not enough ^Meft in comTnon for others,” how innst tlie 
right of appro) iriation be exercised? WJiy, in such ease, 
does the mixing of labour with the acquired object, cease 
to “exclude the common right of other men”? .Suppos- 
ing enoHf/h to be attainable, but not all erpially i/ood^ by 
what rule must each man choose? Out of whicii inquisr 
tion it seems impossible to liberate the alleged right, Avitli- 
ont such jmililations as to render it, in an ethical point of 
view, entirely valueless. 

Thus, as already hinted, we find, that the circumstances 
of savage life, render the ^irinciples of abstract morality 
inapplicable; for it is iuiposslble, imder ante-social condi- 
tions, to determine the rightness or wrongness of certain 
actions by an exact ineasurcment of the amount of freedom 
assumed by the parties concerned. We must not expect, 
therefore, that the right of propcity can he satisfactorily 
based upon tin? premises afforded by tuch a state of 
existence. 
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§ 2 - Bufc, .under tlic system of land tenure pointed 
out in the last chapter, as the only one tliat is consistent 
■with the equal claims of all men to the use of tljc* eartl), 
those diiiicaltios disappear; and tlie right of properly 
obtains a logitunato foundation. Wo have seen that, 
without any infraction of the law of equal freedom, an 
individual may lease from society a given surface of soil, 
hj agreeing to pay in return a stated amount of the pro* 
duce he obtains from that soil. 'Wv. found that, iii doing 
this, ho does no rnoi'e than what every other man is eqiialh’- 
free witli liimsolf to do — that eacli lias the sariic power 
Avith liimself to liecomo the tenant — and that tlic reiit Ite 
pays accrues to all. Having thus hired a tract of 

laud fi’om his fdlow-meu, for a given period, for imder- 
stood purposes, and on specified tcnns—liaviug thus ol>- 
tained, for a time, tlie* exclusive ui^ of tliat land by a 
dofniite agreeinerit with its gwners,^it is manifest that an 
individual may, Avilhout any ijilVLigenKuit of the right s of 
others, appropriate to himself •tliat portion of jrroduce 
Avlucih remains after ho has paid to mankind the promised 
rent. He lias noAv, to use Locke’s expression, mixed his 
lahorif Avith” certain pi'oducts of tlic earth ; and his edaim 
to tliom is in this case A’^alid, because he obtained the con- 
f^ent of society before so expending his labour; and luiving 
fidtilled the condition Avhich society imposed in giving 
thatf consent — tlie pa^uneiit of rent — society, to fulfil its 
part of the agreement, must acknowledge his title to tliat 
surplus Avhicli remains after the rent has been paid. 
“ Vrovided you deliver to iis a stated sliare of the prodneo 
vdiich by cuitiAUitioii you obtain from this piece of 
laud, Avo give you the exclusive use of the reinalnder of 
that produce : ” those are the Avords of the contract ; and 
in virtue of this contract, the tenant may equitably claim 
the supplementary share as hivS priA'^ate property : may 
claim it Avithout any disobedience to tlih laAV of equal 
•freedom ; and has therefore a 7Hf!ht so to claim it. 
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Any doubt- tliat iimj bo felt as to the fact that this is 
a logical deduction from our first principle, that every 
man has freedom to do all that he wills provided lie in- 
fringes not the equal freedom of any other man, may he 
readily cleared up by comparing the respective degrees 
of freedom assumed in such a case by the occupier and 
the monbers of society with whom lie bargains. As was 
sliown in the ]>receding idinpter, if the puhlio altogether 
deprive any individnal of the use of the earth, they allow 
lum less liberty than tliey themselves claim; and by so 
breaking the la w of equal freedom, commit a wrong. If, 
conversely, an individual usurps a given portion of the 
eartl), to wliieh, as wo have seen, all other men liave as 
good a. title as liimself, he breaks the Jaw by assuming 
more lilicrty than the rest. But when an individual holds 
land as a tenant of^soelety, a baiance is maintained be- 
tween th(*8e evtrenies, and the (.lainis of !)oth parties are 
respcctc‘1 A price is jiaid by the one, for a certain privi- 
lege. granted by the othei'I By the fact of tlic agToement 
being made, it is shown Heat such price and jnivilege are 
considered t o l)o equivalents. The lessor and the lessee 
hav(?. both, witiiin the pres<*r.ibed limits, done tliat which 
they willed: tlie one in Jetting a certain liolding for a spo 
cifiod sum ; the other in agreeing to give that sum. And 
so long as this contract remains intact, the law of equal 
freeAlom is duly observed. If, however, any of the 'pre- 
scribed conditions be not fulfilled, tlie law is necessarily 
broken, and the parties are involved in one of the predic- 
aments above named. If the tenant refuses to pay the 
rent, then h(> tacitly lays claim to the (»xclusivc use and 
benefit of the land he occupies — practically asserts that 
ho is tlie sole otfiier of its produce; and consequently vio- 
lates the law, by assuming a greater share of freedom 
than the rest of mankind. If, on the other hand, society 
take from tho^ tenant that portion of flic fruits obtained 
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by tlie culture of his fanUj which remains with liiin aft^ir 
the payment of rent, they virtually <l.eny him tlie iieo of 
the earth cutireiy (for by the use of the earth we mean 
the use of its products), and in so doing, claim for them- 
‘pelves a greater slmre of liberty than they allow hiau 
Clearly, therefore, this surplus produce cquitaldy remains 
with tlie tenant : society cannot take it without trespass- 
ing upon his freedom; he can take it without trespassing 
on the freedom of society. And as, according to tlie law, 
he -is free to do all that he wills, provided lu/ infring(\s not 
the ecpial freedom of any other, lie is free to take possess- 
ion of such surplus as his property. 

§ 8. Tiio (Joctrinc that all men hav(? equal rights to 
the use of the ea^llg does indeed, at lirst sight, rieem to coun- 
lejnuice a species of social organization, at va?*Lince Avith 
tliat from which the liglit of propcj'l y has j\ist been de- 
duced; an orgaiiization, iiamely, ii.’^ which Ihe public, in- 
stead of letting out tli<3 iaiid to iiuUvidual mcjnbers of 
their l>ody, sliall retain it in tln^ir own hands ; cultivate it 
by joint-stock agency; and share the produce; in fact, 
Avhat is usually terine^l Hocialis ni or (vomm unism. 

Implausible though it may be, such a s(dieme is not capa- 
ble of roaliziition in strict conformity Avitli the moral law. 
Of the two forjns under winch it may l.»e ])resented, the 
one is ethically iniperfeet ; and the other, althougli correct 
in theory, is impractkiablc. 

Thus, if an equal portion of the eartlds ].)roduce is 
awarded to every man, irrespective of the amount or (jual- 
ityof tlie labour lie has contributed toward iJie oblaiu- 
numt of that produce, a lireaeh of equity is coiinnitted. 
Our first principle requires, not that all shall liiive like 
shares of the things wliich minister to the grarilicatiou of 
the facidties, but tliat all sliall have like fi'oedom to pur- 
sue those things— shall have like scope. It is one tiling a 
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to give to eacli an opportunity of acquiring the oI>jecta he 
desires ; if; is another, and quite a diifcrcnt thing, to give 
the ohjeets themselves, no matter Avhether d.ue endeavour 
has or has not been made to obtain them. The one avo 
have seen to be the primary law of the Divine scheme ; 
the other, l>y interfering with the ordained connection be- 
tween desire and gratification, shows its disagreement 
Avitli that scheme. Nay more, it necessitates an absolute 
violation of the principle of e<|ual froedony For wiien 
Ave assert the entire liberty of each, bounded only by the 
like liberty of all, Ave assert that each is free to do what- 
ever his desires dictate, within ttui proseribetl limits — that 
each is free, tlicreforo, to eliiiin for jiimself all those gi'ati- 
tications, and sources of gratification, attainable by him 
Avitliin those limits — all those gratifications, and sources 
of gratificiition, Avliieh he can procure Avithout trespassing 
upon the spheres of action of his “'neighbours. If, tJmrc- 
fore, out of many stalling Avkh like fields of activity, one 
obtains, ]:)y his greater strength, greater ingenuity, or 
greater applicaiion, more gratifications and sources of 
gratification than the rest, and does this Avitliout in any 
Avay tvcnclung upon the equal freedom of the rest, the 
moral laAV aKSsigns Jam m\ exclusive right to all those extra 
gratifications and sources of gratification; nor can the rest 
take from hiin Avitlunit olaiiniag fin* Iheinselves greater 
liberty of action tliaii he claims, and thereby viola ting 
that hiAV. Whence it follows, that" an equal apportion- 
ment of the fruits of the earth amongst all, is not consist- 
ent with ]mre justice. t 

If, on the other hand, each is to have allotted to l\im a 
share of produce proportionate to the degree in which he 
has aided production, the proposal, Avhilst it is abstract- 
edly just, is no longer practicable. Were all men culti- 
vators qf the soil, it Avould perhaps be possible to form an 
apprefs^bnate estimate of their several claims^ But to as- 
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certain tJie respective amounts of help given by dificivpit 
hinds of mental and bodily labourevSj toward procuring 
tlic general stock of the necessaries of life, is an utter im- 
l>os^sibilIt y. We liave no means of inakiiig such a division 
save that afforded by the law of supply and demand, and 
this means tlie hypotliesis excludes,* 

§ 4. An argument latal to the eominunist theory, is 
suggested by the fact, that a des ir e for pronerty is one of 
the elements of our - nature. Rejieated allusion lias bcicii 
made to the admitted truth, that accjuisitlyeness is an un- 
roasoning impulse quite distinct from tlie desires avIioso 
gratifications property secures — an iinpiilse that is often 
obeyed at the eiepense of those desires. And if a propen- 
sity to personal, aequisition be really a component of man’s 
constitution, then that cannot be a aright form of society 
which affords it no scope. Socialists do indeed allege that 
private appropriiitjon is au^ibusc c/ this propensity, wlroso 
normal function, tJiey say, is to imp(>l us to accumulate 
for the benefit of the public *at large. But in thus at- 
tempting to escape, from one difliculty, tliey do but entan- 
gle theinselvc?s in anotlier. Such an explaiiation overlooks 
the fact that tlie uhc and abuse of a faculty (wh.atever the 
etyinology of the wmrds may imply) differ only in cUif-ree ; 
whereas their assumption is, that thoy differ in IclmL 

tj^e desjye forih tMl ; t imidity , an 
i^bJiSL,Qf tlie vvhicli in nitrdcnxitivpi 

; ^|(^vilUy, an abuse of the sentiment that generates 
; ob&ljn iUi>% of that from wdiich finnne>ss B])rings : 
in all of which cases w'e find that the legitimate manifesta- 
tions differ from the illegitimate ones, merely in (piantity, 
and not in quality. So also with the instinct of accumii- 

^ Tliose iiifovences do not at all mllilate- agaiiii^t jouit-slook svt^toins of 
pifoduction and living, which arc iit all probability what Socialism propho* 
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tiaii. It may be quite true that its dictates have been, 
and still are, folloAved to an absurd excess ; but it is also 
true that no change in the state of society -will alter its 
nature raid its ottioe. To whatever extent moderated, it 
must still be a desiixj for personal acquisition. Whence it 
follows that a syst(yni affording opportunity for its exer- 
cise must ever be retained; >vhich means, that the system 
of private property must be retained; and this presup- 
jiGses a rigid of private property, for l‘y right we mean 
that vvliich liarmoiiizes with the Imruau constitution as di- 
vinely ordiiincd, 

§ 5. There is, however, a still more awkward di- 
lemma into y liicli Af. JProiKU! on and Id's party betray 
t]ieTn,s<.‘lvos. For if as tlu>y assert, ** all [T operty is rob- 
JjLWw” — if no 0 !ie can equitably l)e(a»m(‘ the exclusive 
possessor of any article — or as we say, obtain a rigid to 
it, then, amongst otlic^’ consoipienees, it follows, that a 
man can liave no right to the things be consumes for food. 
And if these arti not his before eating tliem, liow can they 
become bis at all ? As Locke asks, w heu do tlu‘y begin 
to be bis ? when he digests ? or when lie (?Mts ? or when 
ho boils? or when he brings them home?” If no pre- 
vious acts can make them Ids pro]>erty, neither can joiy 
process of assimilation do it; not cv^cn theij- absorption 
into tlie tissues. Wherefore, pursuing the idea, ive iirrive 
at the curious conclusion, that as the Vliole of his bones, 
muscles, skin, &c., have been thus built up from nutii- 
ment not belonging to him, a man has no i>roperty in life 
own flesh and blood — can have no valid title to himself — 
has no more claim to liis own limbs than he Las to the 
limbs of another — and has as <g>od a riglit to liis neigh- 
bour’s body as to his own ! Did wo exist after the same 
, fiishion as those compound polyps, in which a number of 
fadividuals are based upon a living trunk common to them 
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all, such a theory would he rational enough. But iifitU 
Oonviiiiuiisin can ho carried to that extent, it will he host 
to stand by the old doctrine. 

§ 6 . FurthdV argument ap 2 :»ears to l;)e unnecessary. 
^^Vc. have s<»eu that the riirht of ]> rop(?rty is d ediicihle from 
IVeedoai — -that it is presupposed hy the 
huiuau consth-ution — and that its denial involves ahsurdi- 
ties. 

AYerc it not that we shall freipienlly have to rofor to 
t lie fact Iveri'nfter, it would he scarcely noedfvd to shoAv 
that the taking away another’s property is an iiifi-inge- 
niciit of tlie hl^y of equal freedom, and is therefore W'rong. 
Jr A apjiropriates to liimself something iK^Ionging to J>, 
oiie of two tliihgs must ttike place: eitiior 1> does (Ijo like 
to A, or he does no^. If A has no property, or if liis 
proj'iorty is innceossihlc to B, I> has cvidimtly no o]>povtii- 
iiity of exercising equal freedom w^ith A, hy claiming from 
him something of like value; .‘jud A has therefore assumed 
a greater sliare of freedom than he allows B, and lias 
hroken the law. li' again, .As pro])erty is open to B, and 
A permits B to use like freedom Avlth himself hy taking 
au equivalent, tlicri^ is no violation of the law; and the 
afihir praotically liocoines one of ’oarter. Cirt sucli a 
traiisaetioii Avill never take jdace save, in theory; for Alias 
no motive to a}>i)ropriate B’s projierty with the intention 
of letting B take •iui equivalent: seeing that if he really 
l^ieans to let B havt* what 3> thinks an equivalent, he will 
preiei* to make? the exchange hy eonsoiil, in the <»r(iin.‘ny 
way. The only case siiAuIating this, is one in which A 
takes from B a tiring that B does not wish to part Avith; 
lhat is, a thing for which A can give B notliing that I> 
thinks on equi\mlent; and as the amount of gratification 
Avhieh B has in, the possession of this thing, is the measure 
of its Auilue to* him, it folloA\ s that if cannot give B a 
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thing wliicli aifords Ji> equal gratification, or in oilier 
words iffiat he tliiiiks an equivalent, tlica A has taken 
from 13 wliat afi’ords A satisfaction, hut does not return to 
B what afibrds B satisfeclion ; and has therefore broken the 
law' by assuming the greater share ol^freedom. Where- 
fore We find it to he a logical deduction from the law of 
equal freedom, that no man can rightfully take property 
from another ajjainst his will. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Tllli: niOllT OF rROPEKTY IX IirEASi 

§ 1 . It is tolerably seit-eTident that no yiolatjon of 
the law of equal freedom is co^irimittod in tlie acquisilion 
of knowledge — ^tluit knowledge, at least, which is open to 
all. A man may read, hear, and observe, to as great an 
extent as he pleases, without in the least diminishing tim 
liberty of others to do the like — in fact, w'itlioiit affecting 
the condilioa of others in any xvay. It is clear, too, that 
the knowledge tliiis obtaiiiod may be dig(?sted, reorgan- 
ized, or combined afresli, and noAv knowledge educed from 
it by its po>ssessor, without the rights of his fellows heing 
tliereby trespassed upon. And it is f^irther manifest, that 
the moral law permits a man wdio lias I>y his intelltM^tual 
labour obtained sucli licw knowledge, to keep it for l^is 
ow'U exclusive use, or claim it as* his private pi*o 2 )crty, 
II(^ who does this, in no dcgr^*e exceeds the prescribed 
liiuits of individual freedom. He abridges no one’s lil)- 
erty of action. Every other person retains as much scope 
for tliouglit and deed as before. And each is free to ac- 
qui^e^ the same facts— -to elaborate from them, he cmi, 
thie saniQ new ideas — and in a similar manfier employ those 
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new ideas for Lis private advantage. Seeing, therefore, 
that; a man may claim the cxcliisivo, use of his original 
ideas without overstepping the boundaries of equal free- 
dom, it follows that he has a right so to dlaim them ; or, in 
other words, such ideas are his property. 

Of coui'se the argument used in the last chapter to 
show that material property cannot bo taken from its j)OS- 
ficssor without a breach of the law% is applicable to prop- 
erty of this kind also. 

•§ 2 . TJiat a man’s right to tlie produce of liia brain 
is equally valid with Jiis right to the produce of liis hands, 
is a tact which has yet obtained but a very imperfect rec- 
ognition. It is true that we have patent laws, a law of 
copyright, and acts for the registration of designs; but 
these, or at any rale tw^o of them, have been enacted not 
so much ill ’obedience to the dictates of justice, as in det- 
crence to the suggestions *of trad<i^ policy. “A patent is 
not a thing wiiicli can be (daimed as a right,” we arc told 
by legal autlioritics, but is intended to act as a stimulus 
to iiidustry and talent.” It is not Tiecause the piracy of 
]»atterns w'ould be Avrong that legislators forbid it, but be- 
cause they wish to afford oncouragement to mamifac- 
tiwes.” Similar also arc the ciiiTent ojiinions, JMcasures 
of this nature are commonly considered by t])e }>ublic as 
giving to inventors a certain privjhige,” a “ jnewm’d,” a 
sort of modified «‘*momjj^ly,” It is on tlie ground of 
^mmerchil state s manship that they are approved; and 
not as being necessary for the administratiou of justice. 

The prevalence of suqh a belief is by no means credit- 
able to the national conscience, and indicates a sad biunt- 
ness of moral feeling. To tliiiik tjiat the profits Avdiich a 
speculator makes by a rise in the share-market, should be 
recognized as legally and equitably his property, and yet 
that some new combination of ideas, which it may have 
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cos^t an ingenious man years of application to complete, 
cannot be ekinicd as a right ” by that man ! To think 
that a since nrist should he held to have a ‘^vested inter- 
est” in !Bjs oiSi^/and a just title to compensation if it is 
abolished, and yet that an invention over svhich no end 
of mental toil Inis been spent, and on wliieh the poor me- 
clianic has laid out perhaps his last sixpence — an inven- 
tion which he has cfomplcted entirely by his own labour 
and with his own materials — ^lias wrought, as it were, out 
of the very substanee of his ouui mind— should not be 
acknowledged as his property ! To think that liis title to 
it should be admitted inoroly as a matter of convenience — 
admitted even then only on payment of sonu! £400 — and, 
after all, quashed on the most trifling pretences! What 
a thick-ski lined perce|;»t i()n of justice do’es this slio w! 
What a W'aiit of ability to appreciate matters at all re- 
moved b<?yond tli<> S])here of the extoT'ual senses 1 One 
would think lliat cquKy aifofded no guidance beyond 
transactions in material tljings — weights, measures, and 
money. Let a sliojj-boy take from his master’s lill a visi- 
ble, tangible, ponderable sovereign, and all can see tliat 
the rights of ownership have been violated. Yet those 
who exclaim wTt h such indignant a iriiie against theft, will 
piircliase a pirated edition of a ])Ook, without any (jualnis 
of conscience concerning the receipt of stolen goods. 
Dlslioriesty, when shown in house-breaking or .sliee])-stea.l- 
iiig, is held up to eiernal infamy, and tkose eonvieted of 
it are forever excluded from society ; but tlie manufacturer 
wlio steals liis f(»rc nnm’s improved .y)lMn for the spinning 
of cotton, or tlic builcling of steam-engines, continues to 
be held in high respect. The law is active enough in ap- 
prehending the urchin ivho may have depi*ived some com- 
fortahh? citizen of his ])ocket-handkerchief, and will deal 
with the young s capegrac e at the public expense ; hut 
there is no redress for the poverty-stricken schemer w^ho 
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ie? robbed by some wealthy scamp of that which foriiied 
tlie sole Lope of his life. Strong illustrations these of tlie 
fact, that the moral sense, when unguided by systematic 
deduction, fails to find its way through the labyrinth of 
confused opinion, to a correct code of duty 

§ 3 . As already remarked, it is a common notion, 
and one more especially pervading the operative classes, 
that the exclusive use by its disco voter of any new or im- 
proved mode of production, is a >species of monopoly, in 
l,ho*s(mse in which that Avord is conventionally used. To 
let a man have the entire henefit accruing from the em- 
ployment of sonie more eflicient machine, or blotter pro- 
cess invented by him ; and to alloAV no other person to 
adopt and apply for Ids own afivantage the same plan, 
they hold to l,)e an injustice. Nor are there Avanting phi- 
latithi'opic alid oven thinking men, wlio consider that the 
valuable ideas originated* by inllividuals — ideas Avhieh 
may be of groat national advantage — should bo taken 
out of pri.A’^attJ liands and tlirown open to tlie public at 
large. 

And pray, gentlemen,” an inventor might fill riy reply, 
vvliy may not 1 make the same proposal i’('specling your 
goods and cliattels, your clothing,- your houses, your rail- 
Avay shares, and your inoiioy in* the funds? If you are 
riglit. in tluv. interpretation you give to the term ‘ monopo- 
ly,’ 1 do not sec Aflvy that term should not be ap[)lio(.l to 
the coats upon your backs and the provisions on your <Iiii- 
ner tables. Witb equal reason I might argue that you 
unjustly ‘luonopolize’ yoitr furniture, and that you ought 
not; in equity to have the ‘‘exclusive use ’ of so many apart- 
ments. If huitional advantage’ is<o be the su}>renic rule, 
Avhy should avc not appropriate your Avealtli, aiid the 
wealtb of others like you, to the liquidation of the state 
debt? True, as you say, you came liojjcstly by all this 
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prbpovty : but so did I by my invention. True, as yon 
say, this capitalj on the interest of wluch you subsist, was 
acquired by years of toil — ^is tlie reward of p(;rseveriiig 
industry: well. I may say the like of this machine. 
Whilst you wei-e gatheriug profits, I was collecting ideas : 
the time you spent in conning the piices current, Avas em- 
ployed by me in studying nieohanics ; your speculations 
in new articles of merchandise, ansAv^er to my experi- 
ments, many of AA'hich Avere costly and fruitless ; when you 
Aveve A^ rithig out your accounts, I w^as making draAAiugs ; 
and the same perseverance, patience, tliouglit, and toil, 
AV'hich enabled you to make a fortune, have enabled me to 
complete my invention. Like your Avcalth, it represents 
so much accumulated labour; and I am living upon the 
profits it produces me, just as you are living upon the in- 
terest of your invested savings. BcAvarc, tlien, hoAv you 
question my claim. If I am a niouo|>olist, so also arc you ; 
so also is every man. if I have no right to these products 
of my brain, neither have you to those of your hands : no 
one can become the sole owner of any artielc Avhatcvcr ; 
and ‘ all property is robbery.’ ” 

§ 4 . They jail into a sericrm^ error, Avho supj^oso that 
the exclusive rigid assumed by a discoverer, is something 
taken from the jmblic. lie AAdio in any Avay increases the 
powers of production, i« seen by all, save a foAV iiisajic 
Luddites, to be a general benoiactor wfe f/ives rather than 
takes. The succ(‘ssful inA'entor makes a further conquest 
over nature. By liiin tixe laAv»s of matt er arc rendered 
still more subservient to the AVi^nts of mankind, lie econ- • 
omizes labour — helps to emancipate men from their slavery 
to the needs of the b@dy — ^liarncsses a new power to the 
car of human happiness. He cannot, if he would, prevent 
Boeiety from largely participating in his good fortune. 
Before he can realize any benefit from his* new process or 
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apparatus, he must first confer a benefit on his fellow ftien 
— must either ofibr them a better article at the price usu- 
ally chai'gcd, or the same article at a less price. If‘ ho 
fails to do this, his invention is a dead letter ; if he does 
it, he makes society a partner in the new mine of wealth 
he has opened. For all the exertion he has had in subju- 
gating a 2>reviottsly unknown region of nature, he simply 
asks an extra proportion of the fruits. The rest of man- 
kind unavoidably come in for the main advantage — will 
in a short time have the whole. Meanwhile, they cannot 
without itijustioe disregard his claims. 

Let us remember, too, that in this, as in other cases, 
disobedience to the moral la'w is ultimately detj-imental to 
all parties — to those w Jio infringe the riglits of tlie indi- 
vidual as well*as to the individual IdniBelf. It is a well- 
])rovod fact, that tliat insecuiity of material i:)roperty 
which results from general dishonesty, inevitably reacts 
to the punishment of all. ^The ra&onalc of this is obvious. 
Industrial eneriry di minishes just in proportion to tlio nn- 
C(udai.ntj of Those who do not know that 

they shall reap will not sow. Instead of employing it in 
Imsincss, capitalists hoard wdiat they possess, because pro- 
ductive investments are dangerous. Jtence arises a uni- 
Yorsal straitness of moans. Every enterprise is crippled 
by want of confidence, xlnd fropi p , enc r:\|l di s trust spriiig 
jLseneraj^ d iscouragxune nt. jjj>aih.y, idleness, pove rty, and 
their attendant miseries, involving ainTe ail gnulx‘S of men. 
Similar iiTldTldpiad only in degree, is the curse at- 
tendant uj)on insecurity of property in ideas. * Just in so 
lar as the benefits likely to accrue ta the inventor are pre- 
carious, wdll he be deterred from carrying out his |)lans. 
‘Mf,” thinks he to himself, “othert> are to enjoy the fruits 
of these wearisome studies and these numberless experi- 
ments, why should I continue them? If, in addition to 
all the possibilities of failure in the scli(;mo itself, all the 
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tinfe, trouble, and expense of my investigations, all the 
<jLances of destruction to my claim by disclosure of the 
plaii^ all the heavy costs attendant upon obtaining legal 
protection, I am liable to be deprived of my right by any 
scoundrel who may infringe it in the expectation that I 
shall not have money or madness enough to institute a 
cliaiiccry suit against him, I had better abandon the 
l)Vojc<;t at oiicc.-’ And although sueli retlections may 
often fail to cxtinguisli the sanguine lK)[)es of au inventor 
— although he may still prosecute his scheme to the end, 
regardless of all risks, yet after having once siilfered tlit* 
losses which ten to one society will inilict upon liim, he 
Avill take good care never again to enter upon a similar 
undertaking* Whatever other ideas he may then or sub- 
soqueutly entertain — some of them most idkely valuable 
ones — will remain undeveloped and probably die with 
liim. Did mankind kuoAv tlic many iiupoi taut discov(n*' 
ios which tlie ingeniou}<*aro prevented from giving to the 
world bj^ the cost of obtaining li^gal protection, or by the 
distrust of that protection if obtained — were people duly 
to apprfjciate the cousoquent clieck put u]»ou the dovelop- 
mejit of tite means of production — and could ih(‘y pro})- 
erly estimate the loss thereby cMtiiiled uj>oji tluan.selves, 
J:hey ivould begin to see that the recognition of the right 
of property in ideas, is only less importuiit than tiie reo 
ogiution of the rigJit of projierty in goods. 

§ 5. In consequence of tlie probability, or perhaps 
we may say the certaiuty, that the causes leading to the 
evolution of a new idea in our onind, will eventually pro- 
duce a like result in vSomc other mind, the'claini above 

set forth must not be admitted without limitation. >\Ia!iv 

¥ 

have remarked the tendency tJiut exists for an important 
iuygntion or discovery to be made by independent investi- 
gators nearly at,, the same time. There k nothing really 
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mysterious in this. A certain state s^e of laiowledgQj a 
recent advancement in science, the occurrence of some 
ncAV »social want — these form the conditions under which 
minds of similar characters are stimulated to like trains of 
thought, ending as they are prone to do in the same re- 
sult. Such heing the fact, there aiises a qnalilication to 
tlic right of property in ideas, which it seems diflicult and 
oven impossible to specify definitely. The laws of patent 
aiul copyright, express this qualification by coiifinmg the 
inventor’s or autliors privilege within a certain term of 
years. But in wliat way the length of that term may 
ha found with correctness there is no saying. In the 
inean time, as already pointed out (p. 128), such a difli- 
cnlt/y does not ‘in the least militate against the right 
itself, 

CIIAPl’EE SIT. 

THE BIGHT OF I'ROrEBTY IN CHABACTEB. 

§ 1. Could we accurately analyze the stirmilus hy 
wliich men are usually impelled to action — could wc deter- 
niiue the ])roportions of the several motives which go to 
make up that stimulus, wc should probably find that 
aijvongst those classes removed from the absolute pressure 
of bodily wants, its* chief component is a desire for the 
g^ood opinion, regard, or admiration ofLx^Uicrs. 'Wlietlicr 
we observe this feelipg as shown by the tattooed savage 
in bis M iHingncss to nnd/?rgo tortuiy that he may obtain 
a cluiracter forJortUn^', and to risk any amount of danger 
that JuT may be called brave ; or turning to civ- 

ilized life, wc <;; oiitemplate tliat ^, ^miLition so universally 
exhibited by j[)oets, orators, ^al^smen, artists, sqldie^j 
and others kiiQwn to fame ; or whether, by taking off its 
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disguises, we discover the true nature of that insane eagei^ 
ness Avith whieli people pursue Avealth ; wo arc alike 
'instnicted in the fact tliat, after those instincts immedi- 
ately connectod Av^ith the prese^ t^ vatioii of life , love jt>f 
awwohation ^ er ciscs the OAz:erlumi3a) 

Ileputation, 1 herofore, as a thing Avhich men strive so iii- 
eessaiitly to acquire and preseiwo, may he regarded as prop- 
erty. Earned like other property hy labo ur, care , and 
l ^rscvcrancp — similarly surrounding its OAviier Avith facili- 
uesforsecuring his ends, and alibrding him as it d0.es a 
constant supply of food for divers of his desires; tiio 
esteem of others is a possession, having many analogies 
Avith possessions of a more palpable natui\.*. An estate in 
tljo general good-Avill, appears to many, of more A\rorth 
than one in land. J>y some great action to have bought 
golden opinions, may l>e a richer source of gratification 
than to have obtaine/1 bank stock or railway sliares. 
Tliere are those to Avhom a croAvn of bay leaves would Ixi 
a greater treasure tlian a ‘iat legacy. Titles Iiad once a 
definite poniuls, sliillings, and pence price; and if they are 
noAV becoming depreciated in A'aluo Avdiou compared with 
the honours spontaneously awarded by tlic public voice, 
it is tliat tliey do not represent so large an ainoujit of 
genuine a]>prol)rition. Men therefore Avho cultivate charac- 
ter, and live on tlic liarATssts of ]>raisc they reap — men Aviio 
have invested their labour in njAdniloitds, and receive by 
Avay of interest the best Avish es and co r d i ai tee t in gs of 
society, may be considiTcd as having claims to thcAV?. 
rewards of good conduct, resembling the claims of others 
to the rewards of their industry. Of course tliis is true 
not only of such as are distinguished by unusual Avorth ; 
it is true of all. To tlu.; degree in which eacli has shoAVU 
proUty, kindness, truth, or other virtue, and has gained 
asi|;0%st his felloAVS a reputation for it, avc must hold , him 
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entitled to the character he has thus fairly won, aj to 
a species of property ; a sj)ecies of property, too, which, 
without quoting tlie hac^kiieyed saying of lago, may be 
described as of greater value tluui property of any other 
kind. 

Those who hesitate to admit that a good name is 
property, should remember that it has really a money 
value. To bo accounted honest is to be preferred as one 
with Avlioni commercial dealings may be most safely 
carried on. Whoso is said to be |)art;icularly 
is Ckely, other things being equal, tq^et better pay than 
Ills c oinpe litoi^ The^ clcbnty attending great iqtcdlcetual 
capacity, introduces tl/osc possessing it to n^sponsiblc a nd 
remunerati ve situation^. It is quite allowable, therefoia?, 
to classify nyutation un<ler tliis Ijead, scaiing that, like 
capital, it may l)ririg its owner an actual re^^eiluo in hard 
cash. 

§ 2 . The position that a good character is property 
being gTantcd, a right to thS possession of it wlieii fairly 
earned, is demonstrable by arguments similui* to those 
used ill the two preceding chapters. Such character is 
attainable without any infringement of tlui freedom of 
others; is indeed a concrete result of liabitnal regard for 
that freedom ; and being thus a source of gratiiieation 
winch its OAvner legitimatidy obtains — a species of prop- 
erty, as we say — can no more bo taken a,Avay from him 
' Avithout a breach of equity, tluin property of other kinds 
t?an. This conclusion manifestly serves as tlie foundation 
for a hiAv of libel. 

§ 3 - Possibly this reasoniiijj Avdll be (honght incon- 
clusive. The position that character is property may ho 
considered open to dispute ; and it must be confessed that 
the propriety pf so classifying it is not proA’cable Avitli 
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logical precision. Should any urge that this admission is 
fatal to the argument, they hare the alterimtivo of regard- 
ing slander as a breach, not of tliat primary laAV which 
forbids us to trench upon each other’s splieres of activity, 
but of that secondary one which forbids us to iiiilict pain 
on each other. If the destruction of a fellow-man’s de- 
served reputation does not amount to a trespass against 
f the law of e(piMl freedom, then the tl ag:itioug ii£§is of such 
an act roniains to be treated of in tliat supplementary 
ilepartmeiit of morals elscwh(.‘re generalized under the 
term negative i)c*n(dic<mce. Of these alt ernat ires eacJi 
must make his owji choice; for there seeins to l>o no way 
of deciding between tlicni with certainty. And Iiere 
indeed we meet whh jui illustration of^a remark pro 
A'iously made (]). 80 ), namely, tluit the division of mor- 
ality into separate sections, tlioiiglii needful for our due 
comprehension, of it, is yet a}tjtK*'al ; and liiat the lines 
of demarcation arc not always capable of being main- 
tained. 


ClIAPTEE XIII. 

THE RIGHT OF EXClTAXOli. 

§ 1 . Freedom to exchange his property for the prop- 
cii;y of ot.iiers, is manifestly .iiiclnd(M.l "ip a man’s general 
freedom. In claiiuing this as his right, he in no ‘way 
transgresses tlie proper limit put tp liis s]>herc of actiion 
l»y the like s})heres of action of, others. Tiie t wo partu s 
in a trade transaction, wliilst doing all that they will to 
do, are not assuming .more liberty than they leave to 
others. Indeed their act ends with themselves — does not 
affeeff the^^ condition of the bystanders at all~-lcaves tlicse 
as much power to pursue the objects of , their desires as 
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before. Hence, exchanges may be made in complete con- 
formity with the law of equal freedom. 

Possibly it will be said, that in cases where several 
iiieii are "wishing to deal with the saiac man, and a bargain 
is ultimately lua^p between him and one of tliem, the rest 
arc by this event excluded from a certain prospective field 
for the fulfilment of their ^vants, which Avas previously 
open to them ; and tliat consequently they liave had the 
liberty to oxcreiso their faculties diminished by the suc- 
cess of their competitor. This, however, is a distorted 
view of the laalter. Let us for a uvomeiit turn back to 
first principles. What is it that we Iiave to do ? Wo 
have to divide put equally amongst all men, the wliole of 
that freedom which the conditions of social existence 
afibrd. Observe, then, in resi)ect of trade reliitionshipg, 
IioAV much falls to the sliare of eacli. Evidently each is 
free to oiler ; eacIi is free to acc^ept ; each is frec^ to rttuse ; 
for each may do these to any exleiit Avithout preventing 
his neighbours from doing th^ like to the same extent, and 
at the same time. But no one may do more; no one may 
force another to part Avith his goods ; no one may force 
anotlier to take a specified price ; Ibr no one can do so Avith- 
out assuming more liberty of action than tlic man w iiom lie 
tlms treats. If, therefore, every one is entitled to ofier, to 
accept, and to refuse, but to do nothing more, it is clear 
that, under the cir<^aunstauces above put, the closing of an 
. agreement Ijetwe^u Iavo of the parties implies no infringe- 
Silent of the claims of the disajApointed ones; seeing that 
each of them remaim? as .tree as ever, to olFer, accept, and 
refuse. * 

§ 2 . To say that, as a corollary from this, all intcr- 
ferenco botAvoen those Avho Avoiild traffic Avilli each oilier 
amounts to a breach of equity, is hardly needfuk Slor is 
there any occasion here to assign reasonf^ Avhy the rccogni- 
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tion of liberty of tmde is expedient. ITfirmomziug as it 
does with the settled convictions of thinking people, the 
foregoing oonclusipn may safely be left to stand unsup- 
ported. Some rernarics upon the limits it piits to legisla- 
tion are indeed called for. But these xrill come in more 
appropriately elsewhere. 


CHAPTEE XIV. 


THE EIGHT OF PKEE SPEECH. 

§ 1 , The utterance of thought being one species of 
action, tliere ads(?s from the proposition that every man is 
free within specified bounds to do wliat be wills, the self- 
evident corollary, that, with the like qualification, lie is 
free to swj wdiat lie wills ; or, in other words, as tlie rights 
of his fellow-men form the only legitimate restraint upon 
liis deeds, so likewise do they form the only legitimate 
re>straint upon his words. 

Tliere are two modes in which speech may exceed the 
ordained limits. It may be used for the p ropagation o f 
slander, wdiich, as we have seen in a foregoing cliapt^r. 
Involves a disregard of moral ohligation ; or it may be 
used in inciting and directing another to injure a third 
party. In this last case, the instigator, altliough not, 
personally concerned in the trespass proposed by him^ 
must be considered as having virtual*iy committed it. We 
should not exonerate an assassifi who pretended that his 
dagger wms guilty of tlic murder laid to his charge rather 
than himself. We should reply, that the having moved a 
dagge^, with the intention of taking away life, constituted 
his Follovmg up the idea, we must also assert 

that fio who, by l^ribes or persuasion, moved the man who 
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moved tlie dagger, is equally guilty witli his agent, fie 
luwl just the same intention, and similarly used means for 
its fulfilment ; the only ditrereiicc being that he produced 
death through a more complicated mechanism As, how- 
ever, no one will argue that the interposing of an addi- 
tional lever between a motive force and its ultimate eftect, 
alters the relationship between the two, so neither can it 
be said tliat lie who gets a w’rong done liy proxy, is loss 
guilty tlian if he had done it Ivimself. Hence, whoso 
suggests or urges the infraction of another’s riglvts, must 
lie held to h«ave transgressed the law of equal freedom. 

Liberty of speech, then, like liberty of action, may .be 
claimed by cacli^ to tlie fullest extent com]>atil)le with the 
(:qual rights of all. Exceeding tlie limits thus arising, 
ii- !>ccomos imuioral. Within thorn, no restraint of it is 
permissible. 

2. A new Areopagitica, were it possible to write 
Olio, would surely be iiecdloss br our age of the world and 
ill this country. And yet there still prevails, and that too 
amongst men who plume themselves on their liberality, 
no small amount of the feeling which Milton comliated in 
his celebrated essay. Notwithstanding the abatement of 
intolerance, and the growth of free institutions, the 
repressive i>olicy of the past has occasional advocates 
oven now. Were it init to tlie vote, probably not a few 
Afould say ay to the proposition, that the public safety 
rocpiires so7ne restriction to be placed on the freedom of 
speech. The imprisonment of a socialist for blasjilu iny 
•some few years since, calfcd forth no indignant protest 
against the violation of “ the liberty of unlicensed speak- 
ing, but was even approved by sifaunch maintain ers of 
religious freedom. Man y would like to make it a pen^ 
offence to preach discontent to the peop le ; jind thoro are 
imt wanting others who would hang up a Jew demagogueg | 
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way of scarecrows. Let us look at Avliat may be said 
by the advocates of a mild censorship on behalf of their 
opinions. 

§ 3, It is an assertion ollen made, as of indisputable 
truth, that government ought to guarantee to its subjects 
g^ecu rity gnd a sense of sem ifity.^’ From which maxim 
to the inference that it is the duty of the magistrate to 
keep an ear open to the sayings of popular orators, and to 
stop violent declamation, as being calculated to create 
alarm, is an obvious step. Were the premises good, the 
deduction miglit pass ; but the premises are more than 
questionable. That it is tlie special fiiaction of the legis- 
lator to guard vvory inan iu the peaceable ])ossession of his 
])erson ,and property, all admit ; but tlnxt the legislator is 
called upon to quiet the fc^ars aroused by ev^ciy trilling 
excitement, is a notion almost too ridiculous for serious 
argument. Consider a moment to wKat it leads. Coupled 
MS are the ideas “ security and a sense of security,’’ wc 
must suppose that as governors are required to carry 
liomc ‘‘security” to ever^ individual, so also may emry 
individual claim the “sense of security” at their hands. 
Here is a pretty prospect for overburdened premiers ! If 
such a doctrine be true, where shall the cares of the states- 
, man end ? Must he listen to the apprehensions of every 
hypochond riac, in wliosc morbid imagination Reform? is 
pictured as a grim ogre of anthropophdgous propensities, 
with pikes for claws and guillotines for teeth ? If not, 
why not? “Sense of security” iiK such an one has been 
destroyed by the violent denunciations of some hot' 
patriot; he wishes his trepidations allayed by the 'sup- 
pression of what he •thinks dangerous speaking; and, 
age^rding to the hypothesis, his wdshes ought to be 
On^ the same grounds all agitation should be 
Extinguished, fpr there arc invariably some — and not 
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a small number either — who regard tlio discxission *of 
ov^ery public question tiuit comes up])crmost with dread, 
and predict all kinds of disasters from its continuance. 
Old women of both sexes working themselves into a state 
of great tribulation over the terrible vati(3iiiatioiis of a 
fSkrn(la?'(7, or the melancholy wailings of a llcrald^ would 
fain have put dowm the Free Trade propaganda ; and if 
their sense of security” had been duly eonsnlted, they 
should liave had their Avay. Keligious disabilities too 
ought, for the like reason, to have been still maintained, 
for the proposal to repeal them wras productive of extreme 
consternation to multitudes of weak-minded peojjle. 
I Vophecies w'^erc^ rife of the return of papal persecutions ; 
every horror narratiul m the Book of iMartyrs was ex- 
poxrted to be a!tU‘d over afresh ; and an opi<lemi.c fright 
invalided its thousaiqls. Credulous individuals listcmed 
with raised eyebrows and pendant jaws to tlie dismal 
talcs of some incipient Titus OateS, and straightway liad 
visions of fire and faggots; eaqji saw' himself in Srnithfield 
with a. stake at his back and a torch at his feet; or 
dreamed lie was in tlie torture-chamlier of an inquisition, 
and awTjke in a cold prespii'ution to find tliat he had mis- 
taken the squeak of a mouse for the creak of a tlmml>- 
st?r(>w\ Well, here was a woful loss of the “ sense of 
security;” and tliorefore the authorities ought to have 
st(^jped the movement for Catholic emancipation, l>y gag- 
ging all its advocat*es, fettering its press, and preventing 
its meetings* 

It is useless to say^Jtiwit these are exaggerations, and 
•tliat the alarms of i^yous^iidutudiiiari^ or foolish bigots 
are to be disregarded. If the fears of a liundrod are not 
to be attended to, wliy those of a thousand? If not those 
oi a thousand, why those of ten tliousand ? How shall 
the lino be xlrawn ? where is the requisite standard ? who 
shall tell when the sense of mscciirity has Ji}ccome general 
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enoHgli to merit respect? Is it to be when the majority 
partic;l])ate in it ? If so, who shall decide when tliey do 
this? Perhaps it will be said that the tipprohensions must 
be reasonable ones. Good; but who is to determine 
whether they arc so or not? ‘Where is the pope who 
shall give an infallible judgment on such a matter ? , To 
all which questions those who would make the preserva- 
tion of a “vsense of security'” the limit to liberty of speech, 
must first find ansAvers. , 

§ 4. Of those *^ an imad ym*^ions upon state aflliirs 
Avhich constitute the legal oiTeiice of bringing government 
into contempt, and of Avhich oftence, by the way, all 
parties might be accusod, from a chartist orator, to the 
leader of the opposition — ^from the 2'imhs^ Avhh its bur- 
lesques upon the pitiful results of an annual great talk,” 
to its fiicotions eontem])orary Avdio quizzes the occoitrici- 
ties of a versatile ex-ciuincellor — of sucli ammadversious 
the only needful question, to be asked is— are tlicy de- 
served ? Are the allegations contained in them true ? If 
it can be showm that they arc not — that is, if it can be 
shown that the parties i*efoiTed to have been unjustly 
aspersed — ^that is, if it can be shown that a Adolation of 
the law has been committed — there is an end of the mat- 
ter, so far as the moralist is concerned. Hut, on the other 
hand, should they pro ve to be substantially correct, ^ on 
what grounds shall the suppression of->theiu bo defended ? 
That which is really contemptible ought to be expo>sed to 
contempt; and, if so, derogatcfj;;^^*3hargcs ought to have 
full publicity. To argue othenvise, is to take up the 
Machiavellian position, that it is right for the legislature 
to be an imposture, jvn organized hypocrisy ” — ^that it 
itecessary for a nation to be cheated by the semblance of 
yii'tue Avhen there is no reality — that public opinion ought 
-to be in orrore rather than in truth— -or* that it is well for 
the people to believe a lie ! 
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§ 6 . There may be imich danger in placing •an 
invalid linden: the regimen proper to people in robust 
hcaltli. For a dyspeptic, ohickea-broth may be in all 
resp(‘c1s bettor suit(id than more substantial fare. And 
whoso is suiroring under an attack of influenza, will do 
wisely to avoid a blustering noidh-wester, or even a gentle 
breeze from the south. But he would be thought more 
than silly who iiiforred from bucIi facts that solid food 
and fresh air are bad things. To ascribe any evil 
results to these, rather than to the unhealthy condition 
of the patients, would imply extremely crude ideas of 
causatlou. 

Similarly crude, liowever, arc tlie. ideas of those who 
infer that iinlinutdd liberty of speech is improper, because 
productive in cAn-tam states of society of disastrous results. 
It is to the abnormal condition of the body politic that all 
(wils arising^ from an unrestrained expression of opinion 
must bo attributed, and nbt to tile luircstrained cx2)ress- 
ion itself. Under a sound social regime and its accoin- 
panying contentment, nothing is to T>e feared from the 
most unconi rolled utterance of thought and feeling. On 
the other hand it may happen that where disease exists, 
exposure of the sore places of the state to the cold breath 
of criticism, will suporiudiicc alarming symptoms. But 
what then ? A Louis Philippe, a General Cavaiguac, or a 
Lpuis Napoleon, may liud excuse in a corrupted and dis- 
organized state of ‘things for espionage, censorships, and 
the suppression of ])ublic meetings. But what then ? If 
a nation cannot be goy::ir^ed on principles of pure equity, 
BO much the worse for the nation. Those principles re- 
main true notwithstanding. As elsewhere pointed out 
(p. 50), there must necessarily exi^t incongruity bet ween 
the perfect^ law and the imperfect man. And if evils arc 
entailed upon a people by immediate and entire recogni- 
tion of the law of equal freedom, in the matter of 
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sp^ooli as well as in tliat of action, such evils arc merely 
significant of the inooinplote adaptation of that peojjle to 
the social state, and not of any defect in the law. 


CHAPTER XV 

FURTHER FwIGHTS. 

Did ciremn stances demand it, sundry otlier chapters of 
the same nature as tlic preoe«ling ones, could be added. 
Were this France, it linitcht be needful foruiallv to deduce 
from the laAV^ of equal frcedoio, the right to Tnove from place 
to place without leave of a government ofiicial. In address- 
ing the Chinese, some proof that a man is at liberty to 
cut his clothes after whatever fashion may best suit liim, 
would perhaps be call eel for. And, similarly, there might 
be found in dilferent timcvS and places, many other directions 
in which the law of equal froodoiu rc^quired asserting. 
But it is unnecessary novv to repeat over again the reason- 
ing so many times used. These that we call rif/hts^ are 
nothing but artificial divisions of tlic general claim to 
exercise the faculties — applications of that general claim 
to i)articiilar cases ; and each of them is proved in the 
same way, by showing that the pa;r{icular exercise of 
fiiciilties referred to, is possible with^Ait preventing the 
like exercise of faculties by other persons, llic rcadj>r 
has already seen the most imp'bKunt riglits tlnis estab- 
lished; and the establishment of such minor ones as 
have not been touched upon, may safely be left with 
himself. 
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CHAPTEE XYI. 

THE lUGIITS OF WOMEX. 

§ 1 . Equity kuoArs no diifereiicc of sex. In its 
vocabulary the word mfni must be understood in a 
generle, and not in a speeitic sense. Tlic law of equal 
freedom manifestly applies to llie wliole race — female as 
well as male. The siiino d priori 3‘oasoi.iing wbicli estab- 
lishes that law for men (Chaps. 111. and IV.), may bo 
used Avith cqua\ cogency on behalf of women. Tlie Moral 
Sense, by virtue of which the mascnlino mind responds to 
tluit jaw, e^visls in the bunluine iiiijjd as avoU. Hence the 
several laghts deducdblc from tluit biAV must appertain 
cspially to both sexes. 

This might have been though) t a self-ovidept truth, 
needing only to be stated to meet Avitli uiiiversal accepta- 
tion, ‘ There are niariy, hoAA^ever, Avho either tacitly, or in 
so luany Avords, cxj)ress their dissent from it. For wliat 
reasons they do so, does not appear. Tiiey admit tlie 
axiom, that Jiuinan happiness is the Divine will; from 
A\drieli axiom, Avhat we call rights arc primarily derived. 
And A\diy the diiforences of bodily organization, and those 
trifling mental Aniriations Avliicb distinguish female from 
^nale, should exclude one-half of the race from the benefits 
of this ordination, remains to be shown. The onus of 
proof lies on those AA'fc^ ^affirm that such is the fact; and 
•it Avould be jjerfcctly in ’order to assume that tlie hiAV 
of equal Ireedom comprehends both sexes, until the 
contrary has' been demonstrated.* But Avitlioiit taking 
advantage of this, suppose av’^c go at once into the con- 
troversy. 

Three positions only are open to us., It may be said 
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that women have no rights at all—that theii* rights are 
not so great as those of men — or llial they are equal to 
those of men. 

Whoever maintains the first of these (logmans, that 
women liave no rights at all, must show that tl)c Creator 
inteiKlcti women to he wliolly at the mercy of men — their 
happiness, their liberties, their lives, at nioii’s disposal; or, 
in other Avords, tlnat they Avoro meant to be treated as 
creatures of an inferior order. Few will have hardihood 
to assert tliis. 

From the second proposition, that the rights of women 
are not so great as those of men, thore immediately arise 
such queries as — If they ai'e not so gre;|t, by iiow rauclx 
are they l(.‘ss ? W^liat is the exact ratio b(?twoon tliO legiti- 
mate claims of the two sexi‘s? How shall we tell which 
rights are common to both, and where those of the mahi 
exceed those of the female?^ Who can si low us a scale 
that wiU serve for the apportiutiment ? Or, putting the 
question practically, it is .uequirod to determine by some 
logical metliod, wliethcr tlie Turk is justified in plungiug 
an offending Circassian into the Bospliorus ? whether the 
lights of women were violated T/y that Athenian law, 
which allowed a citi;^en under certain circumstances to 
sell his daughter or sister? whether our own statute, 
which permits a ma7i to beat his w ife in moderation, and 
to imprison her in any room in his ]iouse,is mondly detews- 
ible? whether it is equitable that "a marrie<l woma»; 
should be incapable of holding property? whether a lujs- 
band may justly take possessiTlIf^'of his wife^s earnings 
against Jier will, as our law allows him to do ?— and so 
fort^; These, and a multitude of similar problems, pro- 
^:®®cinselves for sotutlon. Some principle rooted in the 
:^nrc of things has to be found, by which they may 
bis scientifically decided — decided, not on grounds of 
expediency, but in some definite, philosophical way. 
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Does any one holding the doctrine that women’s lights 
arc not bo great as incii’s, think he can find such a 
principle V 

If not, there remains no alternative hut to take up the 
third position — that the rights of women are equal with 
ihosc of men. 

§ 2 , Wh 030 urges the mental inferiority of women 
ill bar of their claim to equal riglits with men, may be 
met in various ways. 

•In the first place, the alleged fact niay be disputed. A 
defender of her sex might name many Aviiose achievements 
in government, m science, in literature, and in art, have 
obtained no siliall sliaro of renown. Powerful and saga- 
( ions queens ^lie world has seen in [plenty, from Zenobia, 
down to the empresses (Jatherinc and Maria Theresa. In 
the c‘xaet ^eionccs, 'Mrs. »Sv)rnerville, Miss IJerschel, and 
.Mi,ss Zornlin, have gained nxpplautie ; in political economy, 
Miss Martineau; in general philosophy, Madame de Stael; 
in politics, M'adame Roland.* Poetry has its Tighos, its 
Hemanses, its Landons, its Brownings; the drama its 
Joanna Baillie; and fiction its Austens, Bremers, Gores, 
Diidevants, Ac., without end. In sculpture, fame has 
been aeqiiircd by a prim-ess ; a picture like ‘‘ The JMomont- 
ous Qiiestioii ’’ is tolerable proof- of female capacity for 
p.ajntiiig; and on the vstagcyit is certain that women are 
on a level with ii^eh, if they do not even bear away the 
palm. Joining to such facts the important consideration, 
that women have alwjn^ been, and are still, placed at a 
disadvantage in every department of learning, thought, or 
skill— seehig that they are not admissible to the acadcTnics 
and universities in which men get^ their training ; that the 
kind of life they have to look forward to, does not present 
so great a range of ambitions; that they are rarely ex- 
posed to that^ most powerful of all stimuli — necessity; 
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that tte education custom dictates for them is one that 
leaves uncultivated iniiny of the higher faculties; and 
that the prejudice against hluc-stocliings, hitherto so prev- 
alent amongst men, has greatly tended to deter Avoruen 
from the pursuit of literary honours ; — adding tliese con- 
sidenitions to the above facts, we shall see good reason for 
thinking that the alleged hiferiority of the feminine nniid, 
is by no moans self-evident. 

Ilut, waiving this })oint, let us contend ^vith the propo- 
sition on its own premises. Let it be granted that Die 
intellect of woman is less profound than that of man — ihal 
slie is more unilbrnif^'' ruled by feeling, more impulsive, 
and less reflective, tlian man is — ^let all this be granted ; 
and let us now see Avliat basis such an adihision alFords to 
the doctrine, tliat the rights of women airO not coexten- 
sive with those of men. 

1. If rights arc to bo meted oift. to tlie t wo sexes in the 
ratio of their respect! veoimomits of intelligence, tlicii must 
the same system be acted upon in the apportionment of 
rights between man and mail. Whence imist proceed all 
those multiplied perplexities already pointed out. (See 
pp. 125 and 12(5.) 

2, 111 like manner, it will follow, that as there are hero 
and thercj women of umpiestionalily greater ability than 
the average of men, some women ought to have greater 
rights than some men. * . 

a. Wherefore, instead of a certaiii' ^xed allotment of 
rights to all males and another to all females, the hypo- 
thcvsis itself involves an infinite ^\dation of rights, im!- 
gpective of sex entirely, and sei^ds us once more in search 
of those uiiattamable desiderata — a standard by w'hich to 
measure capacity, and another by which to measure rights. 

$Jpt only, however, docs the theory thus fall to pieces 
undp jthc mere process of inspection ; it is absurd on the 
V^Jfacc of it, when freed from the disguige of hackneyed 
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phraseology. For what in it that we mean, by lights? 
Nothing else than ficedom to exercise the faoulties. And 
what is tlie meaning of tlfb assertion that woniari is men- 
tally inferior to man? Simply that her faculties are loss 
powerful. What then docs the dogma, that because 
woman Is mentally infeiior to man she has less cxtensiv(3 
rights, amount to ? Just this — that because woman 
has weaker faculties than mau, she ought not to have 
like liberty with him, to exorcise tlie fuculties she has / 

§ 3. Belief always bears the impress of character — 
is, in fact, its product. Aiitliropomor|)liism sufficiently 
proves this. Men’s wishes eveiitualiy get expresse<l in 
their lidths — their real faiths, that is ; not their normal 
ones. Pull to pieces a man’s Theory of Things, ajid you 
will find it l.)dsed upon facts collected at the suggestion of 
In's desirosi ‘ A fiery passion consumes all evidences 
opposed to its gratirication,*and fiufing together tliose that 
servo its purpose, easts them into weapons by which to 
achieve its end. Tht'rc is no deed so vicious but what the 
actor makes for himself an excuse to justify; and if the 
deed is often repeated, such excuse beconuss a creed. The 
\ilest transactions on recoivl — Bartholoniow massacre and 
the. like — ^liave had defenders; nuy, have been inculcated 
us fulfdments of tlic Divine will. There is wisdom iii 
thc^fible wliudi represents the wolf as raising accusations 
against the lamb devouring it. It is always thus 

amongst men. No invader ever ndsed standard, but pei*- 
siiadod himself that h^^ %d a just cause. Sacrifices an.d 
.ju’aycrs have receded e,very military expedition, froni 
one of Cicsar’s campaigns, down to a border foiMv. God 
is on our side, i^s the universal cry. , Eacli of two conflict- 
ing nations consecrates its flags ; and wliiehcver conquers 
sings a Te JJeunh Attila conceived himself to have a 
“ divine claim t/) the dominion of the earth : ” the Span- 
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iaids subdiied the Indians under plea of converting tliein 
to Christianity; hanging thirteen refractory ones in hon- 
our of Jesus Christ and his Upostles : and ^ve English 
justify our colouial aggressions hy saying that tlie Crea- 
tor intends the Anglo-Saxon race to people the world ! 
All insatiate lust of conquest transtmites manslaying into 
a virtue ; and, uinongst more races than one, implacabh^ 
revenge has made assassinat ion a duty. A clever theft 
was praiseworthy amongst thc3 Spartans; and it is equally 
so amongst Christians, provided it be on a suffichnitly 
large scale, l^iraoy was heroism with Jason and his 
followers ; was so also witli tlie N orsemen ; is so still 
Avith the Malays; and tliere is iicA^er wanting some golden 
fleece for a pretext. .Amongst money-luinting phople a 
man is coniiuended in pro])ortion to the rjiimbor of hours 
he spends in business; in our day tlic rage for accunmla- 
tion has apotheosized work; and even tlie miser is not 
without a code of m*t)r.‘ils hf wldeh to <lefeud his parsi- 
mony. The ruling classes argue Iheinsclvc's into tlie 
belief tluit property sliould be repit?seiited rather than 
person — that the landed interest should preponderate. 
The ])aiiper is thoroughly persuaded that he has a to 
relief. Tlie monks lield printing to be an invention of tho 
deAul; and some of our modern sectaries regaixl their 
refractory^ bretlu'en as under demoniacal possession.* To 
the clergy nothing is more ob\'ious tlian that a sfate- 
oliurcli is just, and es.sential to the mfus*tenance of rcligioti. 
The sineenrist thinks himself rightly indignant at auv 
disregard ot his vestcfd intorestttn*,,. And so on throughout 
society. 

Perhaps the slav^eownePs assertion that negroes aro 
not human beings, and the kindred dogma of tJm Mahomoi- 
ans, t^t' women have no souls, f are the strangest suin- 

of Ml*. Garland, one of tlie Conference Methodists. 

#lSough Washington Irving has pointed out tliUt the Koran docs not 
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pkvsi of couvietioiis so formed. In these, as in the fbr^^go- 
ing eases, selfishness finds out a satisfactory reason why it 
jjuiy do what it wills — oollccts and distorts, exaggerates 
and sxippresscs, so as ultimately to client itself into the 
desired conclusion. Does any one douht that men can 
really lielieve. things thus palpably opposed to the plainest 
facts? Does any one assert that those who profess oiiin- 
ions so in auifestly absurd must bo hypocrites? Let liini 
beware. Let him consider whether selfishness has not 
deluded him into absurdities almost as gross. The laws 
of JCiigland, and the public opinion of England, counte- 
nance doctrines nearly as preposterous as tliese tliat look to 
us mcoucei\able nay, the very same doctrines somewhat 
softened do wm For wdiat, when closxdy examined, is 
tills notion tb;it the riglits of women are not equal with 
tliose of men? . Simply an evanescent form of the theory 
tiiiit womou have no\sonls. 

§ 4. That a people’s coudUioii may be judged by 
the treatment which women Voceive under it, is a ,^‘emark 
tlujt has become almost trite. Tlie facts, of wliicli tliis 
reniavk is a general izatioii, are abundant onoiigli. Look 
where we will, we find trial just as far as the hnv of tlio 
strongest regulates tl\o relationships between man and 
man, does it regulate the relationsliips b(.;tw'eeii man and 
woman. To the same extent that the Iriumpli of inigiit 
over riglit is seen •in a nation’s political institutions, it; is 
seen in its domestic ones. Despotism in the state is 
necessarily associated w4h despotism in the family. Tlic 
tAvo bciuo; alike moral iu their orkeiu, cannot fail to co- 
exist. Turkey, Egypt, India, China, Russia, tlie feudal 
states of Europe- 7 -it needs but to name those to suggest 
hosts of facts illustrative of such an accordance. 

teadi this, be lias not shown that Mahomet’s followers do not hold it. 
Most likely the Maliometaii faith has undergone coiTuptious similar to those 
Buffered by Cliristiunity. 
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^et, strangely enough, almost all of us who let fall 
this ohsorvation, overlook its appUcatiou to ourselves, 
ITore we sit over our toa-tablcs, and pass criticisms upon 
iiationaL character, or pliilosophize upon the development 
of civilized institutions, quietly taking it for granted that 
we are <3ivilized — that the state of things we live under is 
the right one, or thereahouts. Although the people of 
cveiy past age have thought the like and have been 
uniformly mistaken, tliere are still many to whom it never 
occTirs that wo may be mistaken too. Amidst thoir stric- 
tures upon the ill-treatment of women in tlie East, and the 
unhealthy social arrangements implied hy it, most i^orsoris 
do not sec that the same connection between political and 
domestic o]rprc*ssion exists in this England of oui‘s at the 
present hour, and tliat in as jar as our hiws and customs 
violate tlie rights of liiimanity by giving ^he richer classes 
power over the ]>oorer, in so fir do they sirniiaiiy violate 
those rights by giving^the stiS^nger sev |K.>wer over the 
weaker. Yet, looking at the matter apart from projudiee, 
and coiisidering all institutions to b<‘, as they are, products 
of tiro popular cliaractoi’, we cannot avoid confessing that 
such muBt be the case. To the same extent tiiat the old 
leaven of tyranny sliows itself in the t ransactions of the 
senate, it will creep out in the doingrs of the liouseliohl. 
If injastic(j sways men's public acts, it will inevitably 
sway their private ones also. The mere fact, therefore, 
that oppression marks the relatlonsldj^s of out-door life, 
is ample proof that it exists in the relationships of the 
iireskle, 

t . 

§ 6. The desire to command is essentially a barbar- 
ous desire. Whether ^seen in the ukase of a Ozai', or in 
the order of an .Eton bully to his fig, it is alike signiii- 
cant of brufii^y. Command cannot be otherwise than 
savage, ffe tib iniplics an appeal to force, .should force bo 
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needful. Behind its ‘‘ Yon shall,” fhero lies the searaely 
jiiddcn, “ If you won’t, ril make you.” Oommaikl is the 
<rrowI.of eoercioiv crouching in ambusli. Or we might 
aptly term it — violence in a latent state. All its accesso- 
ries — its iVown, its voice, its gestures, prove it akin to the 
ferocity of the uncivilized man. Command is the foe of 
peace, for it breeds war of Avords and feelings — sometimes 
of deeds. It is inconsistent with the lirst la w of morality. 
It is radically Avrong. 

All the barbarisms of the past have their types in the 
present. All the barbarisms of the past grcAV out of cer- 
tain dispositions : those dispositions may be Aveakened, 
but they arc not oxtinot ; and so long avS they exist tliero 
)i)ust be man i lbs tat ions of tliem. W’^hat Ave commonly' 
understand by^command and obedience, are the modern 
forms of bygone despotism and slavery. Philosophically 
considered, they arc rdentical Avith these. Despotism may 
be defined as the making of anotluii’’s Avill bend to the fiil- 
iilment of our own: and its cotmterpart — slaA^ery as the 
having our own Avdll subordihated to the will of mipther. 
Ih ue, we apply the terms only Avhen the rule of one will 
over another is extreuie—whcu the one wholly,* or almost 
wholly extinguishes tlie other. But if the subjection of 
main to man is bad Avhou carried to its full extent, it is 
bad in any degree. If cAnuy man lias freedom to exercise 
his faculties Avithin specified limits; and if, as Ave liav^o 
seen (Chap. VIH,)’, siiwery is Avrong because it trans- 
gresses tliat freedom, and makes one man use his powers, 
tb satisfy not Ills OAvn A^yints, but tlic Avants of another; 
then, Avhatsoever involvej^ commaiid, or Avhatsoe\’cr im- 
plies ohedlence, is Avrong also ; seeing that it, too, necavssi- 
tates the sjihserviency of one man’.^ actionsto the gratifica- 
tions of another. You must not do as you will, but as I 
is the basis of every mandate, Avhother used by a 
planter to his igiegro, or by a husband to his Avife. Not 
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eattslied with being »ole ruler over bis own doings, tlie 
petty autocrat oversteps tlie boundary dividing bis spbero 
of action from bis neighbour’s, and takes upon biinseU* to 
direct his or her doings also. It matters not, in point of 
principle, whether such domination is entire or partial. 
To whatever extent the wiU of the one is overborne by tlu* 
will of tlie other, to that extent the parties arc tyrant and 
slave. 

There are, without doubt, many who will rebel agaund 
this doctrine. There are many w ho hold that the obedi- 
ence of one human being to anotljcr is proper, Tirtuous, 
praisoAvorthy, There are many to wdiosc moral sense 
cominand not repugnant. There are many who think 
the subjection of the weaker sex to the sti'bnger legitimate 
and beneheial. Let them not be dcc(‘i»Ycd, Let them 
remember tliat a nation’s institutions and bdiefs are 
determined by its character. Let IheiK remember that 
mcifs pereeptions aro-w^arped by ilicir passions. Ltd- 
them remember that our social state proves our snperiov 
feelings to be very imperfectly develo])ed. And let them 
romenibcr that, as many customs deemed right by our 
ancestors; appear detestable to us, so, many customs 
wliich w'O tliirik proper, our more civilized desceadantis 
may regard Avitli aversion — ev^en as we loatlie those bar- 
barian maniiers wdiicli for])id a woman to sit at table witli 
her lord and master, so may niankiml. one day loathe tlpat 
subserviency of wife to husband, Wljilclr existing law-s 
enjoin. 

As elscw'hcrc shown (pag -y), hi oral stmsc becoinc.s^a 
tru>stwortliy guide only wdieu i^. has logic for an interpro- 
ter, Nothing but Us primary institution is authoiitativc. 
From the fuadamentjil law to wdiieh it gives utterance, 
reason has to deduce tl^e conse(piences ; and from these, 
Avheij correctly driwij, there is no appeal. It proves uoth- 
iug^liiereforCj 'that there are some who ^do not feel corm 
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to be improper. It is for such to inquire whether 
coramand is or is not coiisistent with that first principle 
expressive of the Divine will — that axiom to >vhich the 
Moral Sense responds. And they will find that, thus 
judged by the law of equal freedom, command is at once 
pronounced wrong; for whoso commands, manifest]/ 
clainr^ more freedom than whoso is commanded. 

§ 6 . A future belief that subordiualion of sex is 
inequitable, is clearly prophesied by the change civiliza- 
tion is working in men’s sentiments. Tlic arbitrary rule 
of one human being over another, no matter in what forni 
it may appear, is fast getting recognized a*s essentially 
rude and brutM. In our day, the man of reiiued leeling 
does not like <0 play the despot over his fellow, lie is 
disgusted if one in humble eircurnslances cringes to him. 
So far irorn Avishing to elevate himself by depressing Iris 
poor and ignoi'ant iieiglibours, lit) strives to put them at 
their •ease in his presence — encaurages tliem to boliave 
in a IcSkS sul^missive and more self-respecting n:iam]tj!!i% lie 
feels that a Ibllow-mau may' l)e enslaved by imperious 
words and manners as Avell as by^ tyrannical deeds; and 
henco he avoids a dictatorial stylo of speeclj to tliose bc- 
iaw him. • Even paid domestics, to avIiosc services lie h;is 
obtained a right T)\’^ contract, he does not like to address 
ill, a tone of authority. lie seeks rather to disguise his 
^character of raii^for: to this end. wraps up his com- 
mands ill the shape of requests; and continually em- 
ploys the phrases, ^‘If y^u please,” and ‘‘ Tliank yrou.” 

In the conduct of th<i modern gentleman to his friend, 
Ave huA'^e additional signs of this growing respect for 
another’s dignity. Every one insist have oliserved tlie 
carefulness with Avliich those who are on tcu-ms of affec- 
tionate intimacy, shun anything iu tlio form of snpreinacy 
oil either side, pr endeavour to banisli from remembrance, 
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by 4 heir behaviour to each other, whatever of supremacy 
there may exist. Who is there 4 hat has not witnessed the 
dilemma in which the ^wealthier of two such is sometimes 
placed, bet ween the wish to confer a benefit on the other, 
and tlie fear that in so doing ho may offend by assuming 
'the attitude of a patron ? And who is tliere that docs not 
feel ho w destructive it would be of the sentiment subsist- 
ing betwccTi Jvimself and his friend, were he. to play the 
master over his friend, or his Mend to play the master 
over him ? 

A further incToiise of this same reliiieineiit will show 
men that there is a fiitai incongruity 1)01^^0011 the matri- 
monial servitude which our law recognizes, and tiic rela- 
tionslilp tliat (mfjht to exist |)etween lufsband and w^ile. 
Surely if he who possesses any generosity of nature dis- 
likes speaking to a hired domestic in a tone "of autliority 
— if he cannot boar assuming toward his * friend tJic 
behaviour of a superior — how* utterly repugnant to him 
should it be, to malco Jiimscdf ruler over on whoso 
behalf all his ktndly sentiments arc specially enlisted; one 
to wdiom. he is l>ouud by the vStnjngcst attachineut that his 
nature is capable of; and for whose rights and dignity he 
ought to have the most active sympathy! 

§ 7 . Command is a blight to the affections. Whui- 
soever of refiiieuient — whatsoever of beauty— whalsocYer 
of poetry, there is in the passion tKjvt unites the sexes, 
wither>s up iind dies in the cold atmosplu^ro of authority. 
Native as they are to such widely-separated regions of oii'r 
nature, Love and Coercion cavnot jiossibly flourisli to- 
getlien The one groivs out of our best feedings: tlic oth<n* 
has its root in our wor^t. Love is sympathetic : Coercion 
is calloul?' JjOvo is gentle: Coeroion is harsh. Love is 
gelf-sao^ificing : Coercion is selfish. IIow then can they 
coexist? It is the property of the first tq attract; whilsl: 
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it ia tliat of the last to repel: and, conflicting as they thus 
do, it is the Constant teiidency of each to destroy the 
C)tlier, Let whoever thinks tlie two compatible imagine 
himself acting the master over his betrothed. Does he 
believe that he could do this without any injury to the 
subsisting relationship ? Does he not know rather that a 
bad eflvot would be produced upon the feelings of both 
parties by t])e assumption of such an attitude ? And con- 
lossiug this, as lie nmst, is ho superstitious enough to 
suppose that the going through a form of Avords will ren- 
der harmless that use of command which was previ<>usly 
hurtf'ul ? 

Of all the causes which conspire to produce the disap- 
poiutniout of those gloAving hopes Av itli Avhich married life 
is usually entered u|)oii, none is so potent as this suj:)rojh- 
;icy of sex: — ^tlns degradation of what should be a free 
uiul e(pial rolntioTiship into one of ruler and Ruliject — this 
supplanting of the sway 5f aflec^ion by the sway of 
Miitliorfty. Only as that conditi<»i of slavery to which 
Avoincn are condemned amongst barbarous nations is 
ameliorated, does ideal love become possible ; and only 
Avlien that condition of slaA-ery shall liai’^e been wholly 
abolished, Avill ideal Ioa'c attain fulness and perinaneuce. 
The facts around us plainly indicate this. Wlierever any 
thing worth calling connubial liappiness at prOvSent exists, 
Avc!. gliall fini that the subjugation of Avife to husband is 
upt enforced; thoiigli perhaps still held in theory, it is 
practically repudiated, 

§ 8 . There are many*AA’ho think that authority, and 
its ally compulsion, are the sole agencies by whicli human 
beings can be controlled. Anarchy or government are, 
with them, the only conceivable alternatives. Jlelieving 
hi nothing but Avliat tliey see, they cannot realize the 
possibility of a ^^ondition of things in which peace and 
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shall he maintained without force, or the fear of 
force* By such as these,, the doctrine th?it the reign oi- 
man over woman is wrong, will no doubt he combated on 
the groiiiid that the domestic rclatiousliip can only cxi:^i 
by tlie help of siicli supremacy. The impracticability of 
an equality of rights between tlic sexes will be urged 
by them in disproof of its rectitude. Itj will be argueci, 
that were tliey put upon a level husband and wife wouM 
be forever in antagonism — that as, when their wishes 
clashed, each would possess a like claim to have his or 
her Avay, the matrimoinal bond would daily bo endangered 
by the jar of opposing wills, and tluit, iiivolving as ii 
would a perpetual coiitUct, such an arrangement of marrieu 
Jilb mu>st liocessarlly be an erroneous onii 

A very suporlicial conclusion this. It has been already 
pointed out (p. «50) tliat there lamt l>e an inconsistency 
between the ptuToct law and an iinperfect state. Tiic 
worse the condition of soeietj , the more visionary must 
true code of morality njpear. The fact Unit any proposed 
principle of conduct is at once fully practicable — requires 
no refonnatiou of liuuiaii nature ibr its complete realiza- 
tion — is not a proof of its truth : is proof rather of its erroi*. 
And, convensely, a certain degree of incongruity between 
such a principle and humanity as we know it, thcuigli 
no proof of the correctness of tluit ][)rmciplc, is at any rate 
a tact ill its favour. Hence the allegation that mankind 
arc not good enough to admit of tlie*sf;xes living*togetbc? 
harmoniously under the law of equal freedom, in no way 
militates against the validity 0 ¥ sa^redness of that laAV. *^ 
But the never-ceasing process of adaptation will grad-, 
ually remove this obstacle to domestic rectitude. Reeog 
nition of the moral la^v, and an impulse to act up to it, 
goiiig'^&d in liand, as we liaYO seen that they must do 
Equality .of rights in the married state will become 
as fast as there arises a perceptipn of its justness. 
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That selfish conflict of claims which, according to ttie 
foregoing objection, would reduce a union, founded on the 
law of equal freedom^ to a condition of anarchy, presup- 
poses a deficiency in those feelings with 'which a belief in 
the law of equal freedom ojlginates, and would decrease 
with the gro'wth of those feelings. As elsewhere shown 
(p. 115 ), the same sentiment which leads iis to maintain 
our own rights, leads us, by its sympathetic excitement, 
to respect the rights of our neighbours. Other tilings 
equal, the sense of justice to ourselves, and tlie sense of 
justice t«.) our follo'w-creatures, bear a constant ratio to 
OHch other, A slate in which o^very one is jealous of his 
natural claims, is not therefoi'e a litigious state, because it 
is one in whieli there is of necessity a diminisJied tendency 
to aggression, l^xperionee pn-oves this. For, as it cannot 
he denied that there isj now a greater disposition amongst 
UK'U toward *tho assertion of individual liberty than ex- 
isted during the feudal nge^, so neither can it be denied 
that tliere is now a loss dispoaitioBf amongst men to tres- 
pass against each other than was then exhibited. The 
two changes arc coordinate, and must continue to be so. 
Hence, Avhenever society shall have become eivilii^ed 
enoTigh to recognize the equality of rights bet av eon tlio 
SiixXiiy — when Avomen shall have attained t(f a clear percep- 
tion of wliat is duo to tl\em, and men to a nobility of feel- 
ing*Avhi<!h shall make them concede to WH)inen the freedom 
wiiich they themseAvos claim — ^luuiianity Avill have undei- 
' gone such a modilication as to render an equality of riglits 
practicable. • * 

Married life under thk ultimate state of things Avdll 
not be characterized by perpetual squabbles, but l>y mu- 
tual concessions. Instead of a desire on the part of the 
husband to assert his claims to the uttcrniOvSt, regardless 
of* those of his Avife, or on the pai.*t of the Avife to do the 
hke, there will ho a watchful desho on both sides not to 
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ti^iisgrcss. iJfreithev will have to stand on the defensive, 
hcciuise each will be solicitous for the rights of tlie otbej\ 
'N’ot oneroaclmient, hut sell-sacrificj®, will he the ruling 
pnnciple. The struggle will not be which shall gain tlio 
mastery, hut which shall give way. Committing a tres- 
pass will he the thing feared, and not the being trespassed 
against. And thus, instead of domestic discord, will couie 
a higher harmony than any we yet know. 

• There is nothing* Utopian in this. We may already 
trace tlie heginriings of it. An attitude like that doscrihed 
is not uncommonly maintainod in the deaHtig;s of hohour- 
ahlo men with each other; and if so, why should it not, 
exist between the sexes V Here and there, indeed, inay 
he found, even now, a wedded pair, who ]>resorvo sucli :i 
relationship. And 'vvhat is at present ih6 exception may 
one day be the rule. 

§ 9. Tlio extonsmn of the hnv of equal freedom to 
both sexes will doubtless ^he objected to, on thcUgroiuid 
tliat the political priv ileg(js exercised by men must tliercby 
be ceded to Avomen also. Of course tlicy must ; and why 
not? Is it that women arc ignorant of state affairs? 
Why then their opinions would be those of their llURb^lnd:'^ 
and brotliers ;%nd the practical effect would bo inercly 
that of giving each male elector two votes instead of oiio. 
Is it tliat they might by-and-by ])ecom(i better infornied, 
and might then begin to act indGpe^*.idently ? Why, hi 
srtich case, they Avould be pretty much as coiiqjcf cnt to uso* 
their power with intelligence a!^ the members of our pres- 
ent constituencies. •• 

We are told, how^ever, that “'woman’s mission” is a 
domestic one — ^that ker character and position do * not 
admit. her taking a part in the decision of 2 )ublic ques- 
tionjg^hdt politics are beyond her sphere. But kliis 
question-^Who shall say what her sphere is? 
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Amongst tlie Pawnees and Sioux it is that of a bcast^of 
burden ; slie has to carry the baggage, to drag home fuel 
from the woods, and to do every thing that is menial and 
Iriborious. In sl%ve-countries it is within Avomau’s sphere 
to work side by side witli men, under the lash of tlie task- 
master. Clerkships, casliierships, and other responsible 
business situations, are cpmpriscd in her sphere in modern 
Fran(.*e. Whilst, on the other hand, the sphere of a Turk- 
isli or Egyptian lady extends scarcely an inch beyond the 
walls of the harem. Who now will tell us what woniaits 
sphere really is ? As the usages of mankind vary so much, 
let us hoar ho w it is to be shown that the sphere we assign 
lier is the true one — that the limits we have set to female 
activity are just *the proper limits. Let us hear why on 
this one point of our social polity we arc exactly right, 
whilst wc are’ wrong on so many others. 

It is indoiid said, that the exercise of political power 
by women is repugnant to»our sense of propriety — cou- 
tiicts wth our ideas of the feminine character — alto- 
getlier (joridemned by our foeflngs. Granted ; but what 
then? The same plea has been urged in defence of a 
thousand absurdilit^s, and if valid in one case is e<jually 
so jji all others. Should a traveller in the East inquire of 
a Turk why women in his country conceaL their faces, Im 
would be told that for them to go unveiled would be con- 
^fulpred indecent; would offend the feeUngs of the specta- 
t(n:s. In Russia ferpjllc voices are never heard in church : 
women not being thought worthy “to sing the praises of 
G5d in the presence of men;” and the disregard of tills 
.regulation would be censuj-ed as an outrage upon public 
fcclmg. There was a time in France when men were so 
enamoured of ignorance, that a lady who pronounced any 
but the commonest words correctly, was blushed for by 
her companions ; a tolerable proof that people’s 
then blamed in a.womau thnt literateness which it is now 
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thOTght a disgrace for her to be without. In Ghiria 
crainpcd feet are essential to female refinement ; and so 
strong is the feeling in this matter, that a OJjinese will 
not believe that an Englishwoman wh<^ walks naturally, 
can he one of a superior class. It was once held unfemi- 
nine for a lady to write a hook ; and no doubt those who 
thought it so, would have quoted feelings in support of 
their opinion. Yet, with facts like these on every hand, 
people assume tliat the enfranchisement of women can- 
not be right, because it is repugnant to their feelings! 

We liavc some feelings that are necessary and eternal ; 
we liave others that, being the 7‘osults of custom, ai'C 
changeahle and evanescent. And there is no way of dis- 
tinguisliing those feelings which are njUnral from those 
which are conventional, except by an appeal to first prin- 
ciples, If a sentiment responds to some necessity of our 
condition, its dictates must be respected. If otherwise — 
if opposed to a neccssky, instead of in harmony with one, 
we must regard that sentimeut as the product of 'circum- 
stances, of education, of habit, and consequently witliout 
w'oiglit. However much, therefore, the giving of political 
po wer to women may disagree with our notions of pro- 
priety, we must conclude that, being required by tliat lirst 
prerequisite to greatest happiness — the law of equal 
freedom — such a concession is unquestionably right and 
good. 

§ 10 . Thus it has been shown that the rights of 
>ro3nen must stand or foil with th^sc of men ; derived "as 
they are from the same authority ; involved in the same, 
ixiora; demonstrated by the same argument. That the 
law of equal fi-eedom applies alike to both sexes, has been 
fiirtlier proved by the fact ’that any other hypothesis in- 
volves ns in inextricable diSicnlties. The 4dea that the 
rights of women are not equal to those /)f men, has ^en 
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condemned m alvin to the ISastem dogma, that woiaen 
lui VC no souls. It has been argued that the position at 
present hold by the weaker sex is 6f necessity a wrong 
one, seeing that the same selfishncvss /which vitiates our 
political institutions, must inevitably vitiate our domestic 
ones also. Subordination of females to males has been 
also repudiated, because it implies the use of command, 
and thereby reveals its descent from barbarism. Proof 
has been gi ven that the attitudes of mastery on the one 
side, and submission on the other, are essentially at va- 
riance with that refined sentiment which should subsist 
between Imsbiind and wife. The argument that married 
life Avould be inipractieablc under any other arrangement, 
lins been met l)y pointing out how the relationship of 
equality must become possible as last as its justness is rec- 
ognized. And la»stly,^ it has been shown that the objec- 
tions commonly riiisod against giving political to 

women, are founded on notions add prejudices that will 
not bejir examination. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE EIGTITS OF CHILDREN. 

§ 1 . If we a¥C^ once sure of our ]a\v — sure that it is 
a Divine ordination— sure that it is rooted in the nature 
of things, then AvliithcirsoeVer it leads w-e may safely fol- 
' low. As elsewhere pointed out (Lemma IL), a true rule 
has no exceptions. When therefore that first jvrineiple 
from which the rights of adults arc* derived, turns out to 
he a source from Which we may derive the rights of cliil- 
dren, aW Atllen the two processes of deduction prove to 
he identical, we have no choice but to abide by the result, 
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ais^l to assume th the one inference is equally authority' 
live with the other. 

That the law— Bveiy man has freedom to do all that 
he wills, proyided he infringes not the equal freedom of 
auy other man — applies as much to the young as to the 
mature, hecomos ma^iifest on refemng back to its origin. 
God wills human happiness; that happiness attaSiiiable 
only through the medium of faculties ; for the prod^^^^ 
of haj3pmess those faculties must be exercised ; the exer- 
cise of them presupposes libei‘ty of action ; these are the 
steps by which we find our ivay from the Divine will to . 
the law of equal freedom. But the demonstration is fully 
as complete wlien used on behalf of the child, as when 
used on behalf of the man. The child’s happiness, too, is 
willed by the Deity ; the child, too, has faculties to be ex- 
ercised ; the child, too, needs scope for the exercise of 
those faculties ; the child therefore has claims to freedom — 
rights as .wc call them — cocicteiisive with those of the 
adult. We cannot avoid this conclusion, if we ^Avould. 
Either we must reject the law altogether, or we must in- 
clude under it both sexes and all ages. 

The candid thinker will find himself obliged to con- 
cede this, when he considers the many perplexities 'which 
follow ill the train of any other theory. For, if it be., as- 
S(3rted that the law of equal freedom applies only 
adults ; that is, if it be asserted that men have rights,^ l^ut 
that children have none, W'e arc immediately met by the 
question— When does the child become a man ? at what 
period does the human being pass out of the coiwUtiou ftf 
having no rights, into the erudition of having rights?, 
None will have the folly to quote the arbitrary dictum of 
the ft^tute-book as slj ). answer. The appeal is to an an- 
above t>hat of legislative enaet|aents— demands on 
these arc to he fouiided-*-on what attrifcute of man- 
litocii recognition hy the law of equal freedom depends* 
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Sliall the youth be entitled to the rights of hninaijjity 
when the jutch of his voice sinks an octave ? or when he 
begins to ehavc ? or when he ceases groAving ? or wlien he 
can lift a hundred w^eight ? Are Ave to adopt the test of 
age, of stature, of weight, of strength, of virility, or of intel- 
ligence? Iduch jnay no doubt be said in fiiA'our of eacli of 
these ; but w'ho can select the true one? And Avho can 
anSAA'cr th^ objection, that whichever qualification is chos- 
en, Avill class many as men avIio are not at present consid- 
ered such ; whUat it will reject Iroin the list, others who 
arc ^lOAV by uniA’crsal consent included in it ? 

ISTor is this all. For even supposing that, by some un- 
discoA^ered species of logic, it has been determined on 
Avhat particula r clay of his life the human being may equit- 
ably claim his ii^KHlom, it still remains to deline the posi- 
t ion he liolds previously to this period. Has the minor 
absolutely not rights at all ? If so, there is nothing Avrong 
in infanticide. If so, robbevry is justifiable, provided tbe 
party li^bbed be under age. If so, a child may equitably 
bo enslaved. For, as already*shown (pp. 100, 153), nua- 
der, theft, and the holding of others in bondage are Avrong, 
simply because they are violations of liuman rights ; and 
if cliildren liaA^e no rights, they cannot become the sabjccts 
of these crimes. But on the other hand, it be held, as 
it held, that children have some rights ; if it be held 
that the youth has an equal claim to life Avith the adult ; 
if It* be liold that he has something like the &me title to 
liberty ; and if it berbeld (though not by law, yet by public 
oimiiion) that he is similarljy capable of owning property, 
then it becomes needful to show why these primary rights 
must be conceded, but no . others. .They Avho assert that 
children are wholly Avithout rights,^ and that, liki^ the in- 
ferior animals, they ^xist only by permission of groAvu 
men, take uj^ii prec&e, unmistaka]ble position. But they 
who suppose eialdren to occupy a place morally above 
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of brateSj and yet maintain that whilst children have 
certain rights, their rights are not cqual^ with those of 
men, are called npoii to draw the line, to explain, to de- 
fine. They must say what rights are common to cliildren 
and adults, and why. They must say where the rights 
of adults exceed those of children, and why. And their 
answers to these queries mast he drawn, not from consid- 
erations of expediency, but from the oxiginal constitution 
of things. 

Should it be argued, that the relationship in which a 
parent stands to his child, as supplying it with the neces- 
saries of life, is a difterent one from that subsisting be- 
tween man and man, and that consequently the law of 
equal freedom do€»s not apply, the answer is, that though 
by so maintaining it a parent establishec a certain claim 
upon his child — a claim which he may fairly expect to 
have discharged by a like kindness toward himself should 
he ever need it, yet he cst blishcs no title to dominion. 
For if the conferring ah obligation establishes a -title to 
dominion in this case, then' must it do so in others ; whence 
it will follow' that if one man becomes a benefactor to 
another, he thereby obtains the right to play the master 
over that other; a conclusion which. we do not admit. 
Moreover, if in virtue of liis podtifin a parent may trench 
upon the libei-ties of liis child, there necessarily arises the 
question — ^To wdiat extent may he do this ; may he destjroy 
them entirely, as * by committing iiotarder? If not, it is 
required to ascertain the limit hp to which he may go, but 
which he must not (exceed; a problem equally insoluble 
with the similar one just noticed. 

Unless, therefore, the reader can show that the train 
of ri^^oning by whu^ the law of equal freedom is de- 
from the Divine will, does npt recognize children, 
:iSiich he oaniiot ; unless he can show esaictly at what 
time the chUd becomes a man, which he cannot ; unless he 
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can show why a certain sliare of libei^ynatnraUf attaches 
to both childhood and manhood/and another share to only- 
one, which he *cannot ; he mnst; aitoit that the rights of 
the youth and the adult are coextensive. 

There is indeed one plausible-looking Avajr of meeting 
these 'Arguments. It may bo urged that in the child many 
of the Acuities of the future man are undeveloped, and 
•that as rights are primarily dependent on faculticSj the 
rights of - children cannot be coextensive with those of 
adults, because their faculties are not so. A fetal objec- 
tion 'this, did it touch the question ; but it happens to be 
Avholly beside it. The fullest ondoAvment of rights tliat 
apy being can possess, is freedom to exercise «?/his 
facilities. And if each of two beings possesses perfect 
freedom to exeihise xdl his feculties, each possesses 
plcU rights ; that is, the rights of tlie two are equal; no 
matter whether their faculties are equal or not. For, to 
say that the rights of the ode are fess tlian those of the • 
other, because his faculties arc feirer, is to say that he has 
no right to exercise the facultie>s he has not got ! — a cu- 
rious compound of truism and absurdit y. 

§ 2 . Duo warning Avas given (p. 65) that our first 
principle carried in it thb germs of sundry unlooked-for 
conclusions. We liave now met Avith one of these. Wo 
have just found ourselves committed to a proposition at 
Av^ar with the couvkjSions of almost all. Truth, however, 
must of necessity be consistent. Wo have therefore no 
alternative but to retS;s:am«ie our preconceived opinions, 
rin the expectation of finding them erroneous. 

That Ave may enter upon this task in a philosophical 
spirit, it will bo well, at the risk even of something like 
repetition, to glahce the influences by which our beliefs 
ate in daiiger of being warped. We need constantly re- 
minding of these.* As an abstract ttuth, Ave all admit that 
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& never inquire whethei 

our passions uro iniluenoing us. We all decry prejudioe, 
yet*are alF prejudiced. We see liow babits, aud interests, 
and likings, mould the theories of those around us; yet 
forget tliat our own theories Stm similarly moulded. ISTcv- 
ertiieless, tlie instanceB in which our feefings bias us in 
spite of ourselves arc of hourly rectuTenoe. That pro- 
prietary passion which a man has for his ideas^ veils their 
defects to liim as efFoctually as matenial fondness blinds a 
mother to the imperfections of her offspring. An author 
cannot, for the life of him, judge correctly of vrhat he has 
just written ; he has to wait until lapse of time enables him 
to read it as though it were a stranger’s, and he then dyjiS- 
eems ffaws where all had seemed pertbeti It is only when 
Jiis enthusiasm on its behal# has grown cold, that the art- 
ist is able to see the faults of his picture. ‘ Whilst they 
are transpiring, “wo do not perceive the ultimate bearing 
of our own acts or th% acts df others toward ns ; only in 
.after years arc we able to philosophixe upon them. Just 
so, too, is it with successiA^c generations, ileu of the past 
quite misundei-stood the institutions they lived under; 
they pertinaciously adhered to the most vicious principles, 
and w- ere bitter in their opposition to right ones, at the 
dictates of their attachmouts and antipathies. So diflacult 
is it for man to emancipate himself irom the invisible fet- 
ters which habit and education cast over his intellect ; and 
so palpable is the consequent incompetency of a people io 
Judge rightly of itself and its deeds or opmions, that the 
fact has been embodied in the «arrqnt aphorism—^^ KTo Sge 
can write its own histoiw;”n,n aphorism sufficiently cx- 
premve of the universality of prejudice. 

If W^l^t wisely, we shall assume that the reasonings 
of ma^^^soeiety are subject to the like disturbing iuflu- 

thatj eybn no#^ as in times 

gond IjyvOpto^ the eounteirart of conditfe^ 
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merely expresses the degree of civilization to whieli lye 
Iiave attained. We shall suspect that many of those con- 
victions wliieh seem the results of dispassionate thinking^ 
have been nurturcMi in us by cirotiiiistances. We shall 
confess that as, heretofore, fanatical opposition to this 
(loctrlnefand bigoted adhesion to that, have been no tests 
of the tmth or falsity of the said doetriiies ; so neither is 
tlxi strength of attachment, or dislike which a nation noiv 
exhibits toward certain principles, any proof of their coi^ 
rectness or their fallacy. Nay more— >ye shall not only 
admit that pulilic opiriiori ma>j be wrong, but that it mmt 
ho so. Witliout a general equilibrium between institutions 
and ideas society cannot subsist; and hence, if error per- 
vades our institutions, it must similarly pervade our ideas.. 
Just as much iss a people foils shot*! of perfection in its 
state, will it lack of truth ki its beliefs. 

'.rhus much by way of bespeaking a calm hearing. As 
lately said, the proposition ^ibout to be maintained con- 
flicts with the habits, associations, and most cherished con- 
victions of the great majority! That the law of equal 
lVe(?dom applies to children as much as to adults ; that 
consequently the rights of children arc coextensive with 
1 hovse of adults ; that, as violating those rights, the use of 
coeianon is w’^roiig; and that the relationship now com- 
monly existing between parents and children is therefore 
a vicious one — these are assertions which pevliaps few will 
listen to with equa^jiimity. Nevertheless, if there be any 
weight in the foregoing considerations, avc shall do well to 
disregard all protests qf feeling, and place iniplicit faitli in 
the conclusions of abstract ^^quity. 

§ 3. We say that a man’s chacacter may be told by 
the company he. keeps. We might similarly say that the 
truth of a felief may be judged bj* the moraUty . with 
which it is sissocigted. Given a theory universally current 
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aiifangst sections of our raco-^a tlioory 

received only with considerable abatements by civilizcdna- 
tions— a theory in which mexi’s confidence diminishes as fast 
as society advances-^and we may safely prononuco that 
theory to be a false onc.^ On such, along with other evi- 
dence, the subordination of sex was lately coirdeinned. 
Those commonly-observed facts^ tliat the enslavement of 
woman is invariably associated witli a low type of social 
life, and that conversely, her elevation toward an equality 
with man imilbrmiy Vceonipanios progress, were cited in 
part proof tliat the subjection of female to male is essen- 
tially wrong. If now, instead of leomen wo read dillUrm^ 
similar facts may be cited, and a similar deduction may be 
drawn. If it bo true that the dominion of man over 
woman has been oppressive in proportion to the badness 
of the age or the people, it is also true that parental 
authority has been stringent and milimitod*in ,a like pro- 
portion. If it be a iact that the einancipatioii of women 
lias kept pace with the emancipation of society, it is like- 
wise a fact that the once despotic rule of the old over the 
young has been ameliorated at the same rale. And if, in 
our own day, we find the fast-spreading recognition of 
popular rights accompanied by a silontly-growing percc}> 
tion of the rights of women, we also find it accompanied 
by ii, tendency toward systems of nou-coorcive education 
—that is, toward a practical admission of the riglit^5.of 
children. 

Whoever wants illustrations of this alleged harmony 
between tlie political, counub§al, mid filial relationships, 
may discover thorn any where »nd everywhere. Scanning ^ 
that aboriginal state of existence during which the aggres- 
sive c^^iict of man to man renders society scarcely possi- 
ble, lie 'will see not only that wives are slaves and exist 
by sufterdnee, but thjat cliildren hold their lives by the 
same ^ilnure, and are sacrificed to the ^ds when fathers 
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so wilL He may observe how during the 0l#sic times, the 
thraldom of five-sixths of the population was accompamed 
both by a theory that the child is the property and slave 
of its male parent, and by ’a legal fiction wdilch regarded 
wives, j^s children similarly owmed. That political degra- 
dation of the present East^lndian races foivwhom absolute 
monarchy seems still the only possibly form of* rule, ho 
will find accompanied alike by suttees and by infanticide. 
The same connection of facts will be seen by him in China, 
v.'liere under a government purely autocratic, there exists 
a public opinion which deems it an unpardonaide offence 
for a wife to accuse her husband to the magistrate, and 
which ranks filial disobedience as a crime next in atrocity 
to murder. Nov is our own history barren of illustra- 
tions, On reviewing those times when constitiitional 
lihertv was but a name, when men were denied freedom, 
of speech aiid belief, when tlie people’s representatives 
were openly bribed and juVice w^as bought — ^^tho times, 
too, wilh wliich the law^s enacting the servitude of w^oinen 
were in complete harmony — ^tho observer cannot fail to be 
struck wdth the harshness of parental, behaviour, and the 
attitude of Immble subjection which sons and daughters 
had to assume. BetAveen the close of the last century, 
when our domestic condition wms marked by tlie use of 
.Sir and Mcidarfi in addressing parents, and by the doc- 
trine that a child ought unhesitatingly to inarry w homso- 
eyer a fiither appointed; and Avlien our political condition 
was marked by aristocratic supremacy, by the occiiiTeuco 
ofohurch-aiKl-king ru^s, aad by the persecution of reform- 
ers-^bctwccn that day and ours, the decline in the rigour 
of paternal authority and in the severity of political op- 
pression, has been simultaneous.* And, as already re- 
marked, the like companionship of facts is seen in the pres- 
ent rapid growth of deinocratic feeling, and the equally 
rapid spread of a# milder system of j uveuile training. 
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tens, tlte Mogr^^ of the race affords ample illhstra- 
tioii of the alleged latr. That uiiifoi*mity of moral tone, 
which it was asserted must necessarily peiwade a nation’s 
arrangements-~-sociaIj maritah and parental — we see exem- 
plified alike mider all phases of civilizatioii. Indeed this 
position hardly needed proof, homg, as it is, a direct 
corollary from self-evident tniths. As surely as a man’s 
character shines through all his deeds, so surely does the 
character of a people shine through all its laws and cus- 
toms. Having a common root in human nature,' co tempo- 
rary institutions cannot fail to be equally affected by the 
imperfection of that nature. They must all he right or 
wi'oiig together. The evil which taints one ruttst taint all. 
The change which reforms one must at the same time re- 
form all. The progress which perfects one'-must eventually 
perfect all. 

Consequently, whoever admits that injustice is still 
visible in the dealings 6f class' with class — wlioever admits 
that it similarly exhibits itself in the behaviour of one sex 
to the other, cannot but admit that it necessarily exists, in 
the conduct of the old to the young. And he must fur- 
ther admit that being most implicity received amongst 
the most barbarous nations, and waning as its influ- 
ence does with the advance of civilization, the doctrine 
of filial subjection is entirely condemned by its asso- 
ciations. 

§ 4 . If coercive education be right, it must bo pro- 
ductive of good, and if Avroiig, of cv.il, Ky an analysis of 
its results, therefore, we shall oJjitain so much evidence for 
or against the doctrine that the liberties of children arc 
coextensive with those of adults. 

That coercive education is impolitic, may be strotigly 
^ispepted from' thd; fact lately adverted to^the evidciit 
disposition toward the abandonment of at which modern 
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Bystems of training evince. Considering ivBat univeijsal 
attention the culture of the yoimg has Ihtely received — 
the books written about it, the lectures delivered on it, 
the experiments made to efliicidate it-^there is reason for 
concluding that as the use of brgte force for educational 
purposes has greatly decliued, something radically wrong 
must be involved in it. But without dwelling upon this, 
which, like all inferences drawn from expediency, is liable 
to have its premises called in quastion, let us judge of 
coercive education not by the effects it is believed to 
produce?, but by those it must produce. 

Education has for its object tlio formation of character. 
To curb restive propensities, to awaken dormant senti- 
ments, to strengthen the perceptions and cultivate the 
tastes, to encowige this feeling and repress tliat, so as 
finally to devtdop the child into a man of weli-^)roportioned 
and liaxmonious natuve— this is alike the aim of parent 
and teacher. Those, therefore, wto ►advocate the use of 
authority, and if need be— force in the management of 
children, must do so because •they think these the best 
iiKjaiis of compassing the desired object — formation of 
character. Paternity lias to devise some kind of rule for 
the nursery. Impelled partly by the creed, partly by cus- 
tojq, partly by inclination, paternity decides in ilivour of 
a pure despotism, proclaims its word the supreme law^, 
aiiajhematizes disobedience, and exlubits the rod as the 
final arbiter in all disputes. And of course this system of 
discipline is defended as the one best calculated to curb res- 
tite propeusities, awaken c|onuajit sentiments, &c., &c., as 
aforesaid. Suppose, now, we inquire how' the plan works. 
Ah tmamiablc little urchin is pumiing his own gratifica- 
tion regardless of the comfort of otl^prs — is perhaps amioy- 
vociferous in his play; or is amusing himself by 
teasing a companion ; or is trying to monopolize the toys 
mteudod for others in common mth himself. Well; some 
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kii^d of iritevpo^ called for. Paternity, 

with knit and in a severe tone, commands desist* 

anc€*-*-viwsit3 any thing like rehn?tant submission with a 
sharp “ Do as I bid you ”— if need bCj hints at a whipping 
or the black hole — in short carries coercion, or the threat 
of coercion, far enough to produce obedience. After 
sundry exhibitions of perv^crse feeling, the ehild gives in; 
showing, how’over, by its sullenness the animosity it enter- 
tains. Meanwhile 2 )atcrmty pokes tiie fire arid cotupla- 
ceiitly restimes the newspaper under the impressioii that 
’ all is as it should be: most unfoitunate mistake ! 

If the thing wanted had been the mere repression of 
noise, or the mechtfnical transfer of a plaything, perhaps 
no better course could have been pursu^^d. Had it been 
of no consequonce under wliat impulse cliild acted, so 
long as it fulfilled a given mandate, nothing would remain 
to be said. But something else w'as nettled. Clviractcr 
W'as tile thing to be changed inther than conduct. It avmw 
not the deeds, but the feeling from which the deeds sprung 
that required dejiling w-ith Here were palpable manifes- 
tations of seifivshness-s-aii mdiifereiice to the wishes of 
others, a marked desire to tyrannize, an endeavour to en- 
gross benefits intended for all — short, here w^ere oxliibi- 
tions on a small scale of that unsympathetic nature to 
w’lncli our social evils are mainly attributable. What, 
then, was the thing wanted ? Evidently an alteration in* 
the cliild’s disposition. What w-a^ the problem to be 
solved? Clearly to generate a state of mind w-bieh had it 
previously existed w^ould, have prevented the offendiwg 
actions. What was the final end to be achieved ? ITu- 
questioiiably the formation of*" a character which shoiiJd 
spontaneously produce greater generosity of conduct 
Or, .speaking definitoly, it was necessary to strengthen 

f t sympathy, to the weakness of which this ill bohaV* 
r was traceable. 
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But sympathy can be strengthened only hy exercise. 
No faculty whatever will grow, save by the performance 
of its special function — a muscle by contraction; the 
intellect by perceiving and thinking ; a moral sentiment 
l)y feeling. Sympathy, therefore^ can be increased only 
by exciting sympatlietic emotions. A selfish child is to 
be rendered less selfish, only by arousing in it a fellow- 
focling with the ' desires of others. If this is not done, 
nothing is done. 

Gbseiwe, then, liow the case stands. A grasping hard- 
iiati-vred boy is to be humanized — ^^is to have whatever 
germ of better spirit may Be in him developed ; and to 
this end it is proposed to use frowns, threats, and the 
stick ! To stimwlate that faculty which originates our 
regard for the Jh'^ppiuess of others, wx are told to inflict 
pain, or the ftsar of pain ! The problem is — to generate in 
a chihrs mind a syiifpathetic feeling; and the answ’cr is 
■—beat it, or send it supperJess to bed ! 

Tfius w^e have but to reduce the subjection-theory to a 
definite form to render its absurdity selfevidcnt. Con- 
trasting the means to bo employed with the work to be 
done, we are at once struck wdth their utter unfitness. 
Instead of creating a new internal state which shall exhibit 
itself in better deeds, coercion can mauitostly do nothing 
but forcibly mould externals into a coainie semblance of 
such a state. In the lainily, as in society, it can simply 
restrain; it cannot 4)diicatc. Just as the recollection of 
Bridewell, and the dread of a policeman, whilst they 
s«rve to chock the tluef’s depredations, effect no change 
in his morals, so, althbugli a father’s threats may produce 
ill a child a certain outside conformity with reelitudo, they 
cannot generate any real attachment to it. As some one 
has well said, the utmost that severity can do is to make 
hypocrites; it can never make converts. 
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P 6* Let tfepse no faitlvin any instrumen- 

t^Utiet for tlie rule o£ hmnap beings, save the stem will 
and the strong hand, visit the Han well Asylum for the 
insane. Let all sel;^tyled practical men, who, in the 
pride of their seiiii-savage theories, shower sarcavsms upon 
the movements for peace, for the ahoUtion of capital pun- 
ishments and the like, go and vyitness to their confusion 
how a thousand lunatics can he managed without the use 
of force. ' Let tliese sneerers at ‘‘ sentimentalisms ’’ reflect 
on th6 hori'ors of madhouses as they used to be; where 
was Weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth, whero 
chains clanked dismally, and where the silence of tlie night 
was rent by shrieks that made the belated passer-by burry 
on sbudderingly ; let them contrast witl? these horrors, 
the calmness, tlie contentment, the tractability, the im- 
})roved health of niind ami body, and the not uiifre- 
quent recoveries, that have followed, the abandonineat of 
the strait-jacket regimp/: ^ artiJ then let them blush for 
their creed. ^ !► 

And shall the poor maniac, with diseased feelings and 
a warped intellect, persecuted as he constantly is by the 
suggestions of a morbid Imagination, shall a being with a 
mind so hopelessly chaotic that even the most earnest 
pleader for liuinan riglits would make his ease an excep- 
tion, shall he be amenable to a non-coercivc treatment, ixnd 
shall a child not be amenable to it ? Will any one main- 
tain that madmen can be managed by f uasion, but not chil- 
dren ? that moral-force methods are best' for those deprived 
of reason, l>ut physucal-forec methods for tliose j^jossessing 
it? llardly. The boldest defondef of domestic despot- 
ism not assert so much. If by judicious conduct tlie 
confidence eveii of the insane may bo obtained-— if even to 
the beclouded intelligence of%a lunatic, kind attentions 
and ^ sympatlietic manner Avill carry the conviction that 
* See Dr, Conolly on Luuatie Asylu&s, 
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he surromided by friends tod not by demons-r^ai^^ if, 
under that conviction, even Ke^ tlidugh a slave to every 
disordered impnlse, becomes compamtively docile, how 
much more under the same influtoOe will a child become 
so. Do but gain a boy’s trust ; convince him by your 
behaviour that you have his happiness at heart ; let him 
discover thit you are the wiser of the two ; let him experi- 
oniie the benefits of following your advice, and the evils 
tliat arise from disregarding it; and fear not you will 
readily enough guide him, Not by authority is youir sway 
to be obtained ; neither by reasoning; but by indueement. 
Show in all your conduct that you are thoroughly your 
child’s friend, and there is nothing that you may not lead 
liim to. 'iflje fiikitcst sign of your aj)proval or dissent will 
be his law. Yau ha\^e won from him the key of all his feel- 
ings; and, instead of the vindicative passions that severe 
treatment would haVe aroused, you may by a word call 
forth tears, or blushes, or the thrill of sympathy — may 
excite 4iiny emotion J^ou please — may, in short, efle<?fe some- 
thing wortli calling education,’ 

§ 6, If we wlsli a boy to become a good mechanic, 
wo insure libs expertness by an early apprenticeshiiJ. The 
young musician that is to be, passes several hours a day 
at his instrument. Initiatory courses of outline drawing 
am^ shading are gone through by the intended artist. 
For the future accoiintaiit, a thorough drilling in arithme- 
tic is prescTil)ed. ^he reflective powers arc sought to bo 
developed by the study mathematics. Thus, all traui- 
ing is founded on the principle tha^ culture must precede 
profieiehey. In such pYoverbs as— ^ Habit is second 
nature,” and ^‘Practice makes perfect,” men have* ex- 
pressed those net products of universal observation on 
which every educational system is ostensibly based* The 
maxims of a village schoolmistress and the speculations of 
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ajp^stalozzi aiike peiTaded by the thory that the child 
should be accustomed to those exertions of body and mind 
which will in life bo required of 4t. Education 

means this or nothing* 

What now^ is the most important attribute of man as 
a moi'al being ? What faculty above all others should we 
be solicitous to cultiva May wc not answer — ^tlie 
fitculty of self-control? This it is which fomxs a chief dis 
tinctipn betwccin the human being and the brute* It is in 
virtue of this defined as a creature -^‘loohing 

before andTafter,” It is in their larger endowment of tliis 
that the . civilized races arc superior to the savage. In 
supi’emacy of this consists one of the perfections of the 
ideal man. Not to be impulsive— not to bo spurred 
liitJier and thither by each desire that in turn comes upper- 
most; but to be self-restrained, self-balanced, governed by 
the joint decision of the feelings in council assembled, be- 
fore wdiom every actior^ shall have been fully debated and 
calmly^ determined— this it is which education— moral 
education at least — strives to produce. 

But the power of self-government, like all other pow'ers, 
can bo developed only by exercise. Whoso is to rule over 
his passions in maturity, must be practised in ruling over 
his passions during youth. Observe, then, the absurdity 
of the coercive system. Instead of habituating a boy to 
be a law to himself as he is required in after-life to be, it 
admimsters the law for him. Instead of preparing lam 
against the day when he shall leave tlxe paternal roof, by 
inducing him to fix the boundaries of his actions and v<&l- 
untarily confine himself within them, it marks out these 
boundaries for him, and says-— cross thou at your peril.” 
Here we have a being who, in a few years, is to become 
Ms own master, and, by way of fitting him for such a con- 
dition, allowed to be his own master as little as 
poss|^jlii^^ Whilst in every other particular it is thought 
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desirable that wbat man will have 
should be well drilled in doing, in this most important of 
all particulars-^the c'ontrolling of Mmsell— it is thought 
that the less practice he has the better. Ko wonder that 
those ivho have been brought/* up under the severest dis- 
cipline should so frequently turn out the wildest of the 
wild. Such a result is just what might have been looked 
ibr. 

Indeed, not only does the physical-force system fail 
fit the youth for his future position; it abSPliitel^^ 
to him. W ere slavery to be his lot— -if his after- 

life had to he passed under the rule of a Russian auto- 
crat, or of an American cotton j)lantcr, no better method 
of training could he devised than one which accustomed 
him to that attitude of complete subordination he would 
suhscqucritly* have to assume. But just to the degree 
in which such treathient would fit him for servitude, 
must it unfit him for bekjg a free man amongst free 
men. • 

§ 7. But why is education needed at ail ? Why 
does not the child grow^ spontaneously into a normal 
human being? Why should it be requisite to curb this 
proj)en8ity, to stimulate the other sentiment, and thus by 
artificial aids to mould the mind into something diffoiont 
what it would of itself become ? Is not there here 
an anomaly in nature V Throughout the rest of creation 
^thfind the seed and the embryo attaining to perfect ma- 
turity without external ajd. Drop an acorn into the 
ground, and it will in dqe time , become a healthy oak 
without cither pruning or training. The insect passes 
through its several transformation^^ nnlielped, and arrives 
at its final form possessed of every needful capacity and 
instihet. No coercion is needed to make the young bird 
oir (juiidiuped adopt the habits proper to its future life. 
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Its voliarsrct^r ■ ii$ l>o%j sponts^jl^ com- 

ptete fitness fbi: the part it to pla^ in the world. How 
happens it, tboi^ that the alone tends to 

develop itself wn*ongly ? Must there hot be some excep- 
tional cause for this ? J^Eahifestly : and if so a true theory 
of edncatioii must recognize this cause* 

It is an iudispii table fact that the moral constitution 
which fitted man for his original predatory state, difters 
from the one needed to fit him for this social state to 
which multiplication of the race has led* In a foregoing 
part of our inquiiy (Chap. II,), it was shown that the law 
of adaptation is elFcctiug a transition from the one consti- 
tution to the other* Living then, as wo do, in the midst 
of this transition, we must expect to find sundry phenom- 
ena wMch are explicable only upon the -hypothesis that 
humanity is at present partially adapted to both these 
states, and not completely to eithcr—has only in a degree 
lost the dispositions needed for savage life, and has but 
imperfectly acquired those needed for social life. The 
anomaly just specified is ofle of these. The tendency of 
©Itch new generation to develop itself wrongly, indicates 
the degi’ec of modification that has yet to take place. 
Those respects in Avhich a child retiuircs restraint, are just 
the respects in wiiicli he is taking after the aborigipal 
man. The selfish squabbles of the nursery, the persecu- 
tion of the play-groiiiKl, the lyings and petty thefts, ' 
rough treatment of inferior creatures^ the propensity to 
destroy — all these imply that tendency to pursue gral®- 
cation at the expense of other beings, which . qualificJll 
man fi>r the wilderness, and ^vhieh disqualifies liim foi* 
ciriUzed lifci 

* We have seen, libw'wer, that this incongruity between 
man’s attributes and his conditions is in course of being 
r0me|d|^d* have seen that the instincts of the savage 
mujtSdie of inanitionr-that the sentiments called forth by 
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the social State musr ^ hy ex^is^ aud that if the 
laws of life remam instant, con-^ 

tiniio until, our deBijfcs arc brought into perfect conforinity 
with our cii-cumBtances, WheU notr that iiltiinate state 
in ^Mch morality shall have become organic is an-ived 
at, this anomaly in the devefopment of the child’s charap- 
jCi' will have disappeared. The yoUng human being will 
i^on^eTjbcj^a exception in nature— will not as now tend • 
to grow ihtolJJK^litness for the requirements of after-lite, but 
will spontaneously unfold itself into that ideal manhood, 
whose every impulse coincides with the dictales of the 
moral laAV. 

Educatioti, therefore, in so fi\r as it seeks to form char- 
acter, serves only a temporary puri>osc, and, like otlier 
institutions resisting from the non-adaptation of man to 
the social stjiie, must in the end die out. Hence wx» see 
how dpubly incongruous with the moral law, is the system 
of training by coercdon. Not oifly docvS it necessitate 
direct violations of that law, but the very work which it 

futiiely attempts to perform, Avill not need performing 
Avlien that law' has attained to its final supremacy. Force 
in the domestic circle, ^like magisterial force, is merely the 
complement of immorality : immorality we have found to 
he Axsolvable into non-adaptation: non-adaptation must 
in time cease : and thus the postulate with which this old 
fii3bry of education starts will eventually become false, 
iiods and ferules, qqbally witli the staftk and handcuffs of 
tHeconstable 5 the gaoler’s keys; the swords, bayonets, and 
eJnnon, with which paticiis restrain each other, are the 
offspring of iniquity— -ean iC^dst onjy whilst supported by 
it, and necessarily share in the badness of their parentage. 
Born therefore as it is of man’s imperfections — governing 
as it does by means of those imperfections — and abdicat- 
hig as it must when Equity begins to reign, Goerciott 
hi all its foin\s--^ducati^^ other — is essentially 

vicious. 
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Autl to remark onco 

mofb the necessary ittcongraity bej^een the perfect law 
and the imperfect mati, of Utopianism there 

may seem to he in the foregoing doctrines, is due not to 
any error in thorn but to fattUs in oprselves. A partial 
impracticability must not perplex us ; must, on the contrary, 
be oipected. Just in proportion to dur distance below, 
the purely moral state, must bo our difficulty acting-Tap 
to the moral law, either in the treatment of jfi^nldren or in 
any thing else. It is not for us, however, fo magnify and 
ponder over this difficulty. Our couxxse is simple. .Wo 
have just to fulfil the law as far as in us lies> resting satis- 
fied that the limitations necessitated by our present condi- 
tion will quite soon enough assci't themsolves. 

Meanu hile let it be remarked that the main obstacle 
to the riglit conduct of education lies rather in the parent 
than in the child. It is not that the child is insensible to 
influences higher than that of ‘force, ])ut tliat the parent is 
not virtuous enough to use them. Fathers and motlicrs 
who enlarge upon the trouble which filial misbehaviour 
entails upon them, strangely .assume that all the blame is 
due to the evil 2>ropensities of theii* ofisprhig and none to 
their own. Though on their knees they confess to being 
luLserable sinners, yet to hear their complaints of undjiitii- 
ful sons and daughters you might supjyose that they Avere 
themselves immaculate. They forget that the dcpra;r^fy 
of their children is a reproduction of their own dej)ravity.^ 
They do not recognize in these much-scolded, often-betf?^ 
little ones, so many looking-glasses wherein they may s^e 
reflected their oAvn sell^slmess. ^ It would astonish them to^ 
asseil; that they Miave as improperly to their children as 
their children do to tliiim. Yet a little candid self-aualj"- 
sis Avoul^^hoAV them that half* their commands are issued 
more own convenience or gratification thap for 

correcifee purpoisi^s^ “I won’t have that noise !” exc^mS 
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a disttitljed father to lome group of y juVeniliss: 

and the noise ceasing\ho claims to done something 
toward maMng his family orderly; but 

liow? By exhibiting that same evil disposition which he 
seeks to check in his children^a: determination to sacrifice 
to his OAvn happiness the happiness of others, Obseiwe*, 
wfQo, the impose under which a refractory child is pun- 
of anxiety for the delinquent’s welfare, 
that severe aiid compressed lip denote rather tlio ire 
of an offended niler^ — express some such iul^va^d thought 
as “ ‘You little Avretch, Ave’ll soon see who is to be mastet*.” 
ITncover its roots, and the theory of parental authority 
Avilihe found to grow not ouf of man-s love for his offspring 
but out of his ^ove of dominion. Let any one who 
doubts this listen to that common reprimand, “ How c7a7*e 
you disobey me ? ” and then consider what tlie emphasis 
means. No,* no, moral-force education is Avidely prac- 
ticable even uoaa^, if parents wei'^ civilized enough to 
use it. • 

But of OQurse the obstacle is in a measure reciprocal. 
Ea'oii the best sam])lGS of childhood as Av^e noAv knoAV it 
Avill be occasionally unmanageable by suasion: and when 
inferior iiatAiros liave to he dealt A\dth, the difficulty of 
doing Avithout coercion must be proportionably great. 
Nevertheless patience, self-denial, a sufiioient insight 
,in^ youthful emotions, and a due sympathy Avith thorn, 
':iMed to a little ingenuity in the choice of means, Avill 
usually accomplish all that can be. wished. Only let 
apparent’s actions arid Avmls and manner shoAV that his 
.^Avn feeling is a thoroughly right pne, and he will rarely 
fail to awaken a respoiasive feeli|g in the breast of liks 
child. 

§ objection remains to be noticed. 

It Avill probably J)e said that if the lughts of childreii are 
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cpi0iKtettsite with thpso of adnlts^ foIloW tliat chil- 

dr^a are eqxially OT&led with adia^s to citizenship, and 
orightto be similarly bpdpwed with^^ power. This 

inference looks somewhat alarming ; and it is easy to 
imagine the triumphant air Of those who draw it, and the 
smiles with which they meditate tipoil the. absurdities it 
suggests. Nevertheless the answ^er is simple and decisiTg;?^ 
There must go two things to driginate an Ijhpongxrsiity ; 
and, before passing censure, it is needfiil sajij^which of the 
two incongrutus things is in fault. In the present case 
th# incongruity is between the institution of govenitmeirt 
on the one side, and a certain consequence of the law pf 
equal freedom on the othei\ Which of the two is to he 
condemned for this ? In the above objebtion it is tacitly 
assumed that the blame lies with this cofisequence of the 
law of eqiuU freedom ; whereas the fact is just the other 
way. It is ivith the institution government that the 
blame lies. Were the'institurton of governniont an essen- 
tially right one, there w^ould be reason to suppose that our 
conclusion Was fellaeious; but being as it is, the offspring 
of immorality, it must be condemned for conflicting ivith 
the moral law, and not the moral law for conflicting with 
it. Were the moral law univer, sally obeyed, government 
wmiild not exist; and did government not existj the moral 
law ecnild not dictate the political enfninChkement of 
children. Hence the alleged absurdity is traceable 
present evil constitution of society, aiic], npt to some defect 
in our conclusion. 

I 10. Concerning the Gx.tensioii of the law* o. equals 
Jtoedora to children, ^ e nixist therefore eay, that equity 
commands it, and thaY expediency recommends it. Wo 
find the rights of children to be deducible from the same 
axiom, and by the same argument as the rights of adultf j 
whilst denial of them mvolves us in perplexities out of 
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A^rhich there seems |o be ao escape. The associa^oa 
between hlial stibser^ence and barbarism — ^the evident 
biiiship of filial subservience to social and marital slavery 
—and" the fact that filial subservieiicG declines with the 
advance of^civilizatibii, suggest that such subseiwienco is 
bad. The yiciousness of a coercive treatment of children 
i^furtheP proved b^ utter failure to accomplish the 
chteCe pd o?fjiioral education — the culture of the sympa- 
thies ; by it^tcndency to excite fceliugs of antagonism 
and hate; and by the check which it necessarily puts 
upon the development of the all-impprtaut faculty of self- 
control. Whilst, on the other hand, a non-cocrcive treat- 
ment being favourable to, and almost necessitating, con-^ 
slant appeals to* the higher feelings, must, by ext^rcising 
those feelings, anpro VC the character; and must, at the 
same time, accustom the cMld to that condition of free- 
dom in which its atlfer-liie is to be passed. It turns out, 
too, that the very need for A moraPtraiuing of clnldren is ' 
but temporary, and that, consequently, a true theory of 
the filial relationship must not presuppose like the com- 
niand-and-obedieuce theory that such a need is permanent. 
Lastly, we find reason to attribute whatever of incompati- 
bility tliere may be between these conclusions and ^ our 
daily experience, not to any error in them, but to the 
necessary incongruity between the perfect law and an im- 
pSriect humanity. 








OHAPTKIl XTIII. 

POLmOAt* HIGlttS. 

'f. 1; Our priucipie ia the piimotdial one. It the 
first pM'eqhifiite to the realization of the Divine will. 
Every mode oiNmterpreting that will points to this as the 
all-essential condition of its fulfilment. * If we start with 
an d jyriori view of ci'oative design, we are immediately 
led to the law of equal freedom (Chap. III.). Do we ap- 
peal to the gen€A*al character of the human constitution? 
the law of equal freedom is its corollary (Chap. IV^*). 
jYiid when, pursuing the exainination further, we ohseiwe 
the detailed- ah-angehients of that cpnstitution, w^e dis- 
cover a faculty hy which the law hf equal freedom is rec- 
ognized and responded to (Chap. V.). Otherwise viewed, 
this law is seen to he a direct Meduction from th^ necessi- 
ties of existence: as thus. Life depends upon the i)er- 
forniance of certain actions. Abrogate entirely the lib- 
erty to exercise the faculties, and Ve have death ; abro- 
gate it partially, and wc have pain or partial death. This 
remains true of man whether he be savage or civilized — 
isolated or social. And as there must be life before there 
cati be society, thig first principle of life must take prece- 
denbe of the first princij)l 0 of society — ^musfc fix or govern 
it* Or, speaking definitely, as liberty to exercise the fac- 
ulties is the first condition of individual life, the liberty 
of each, limited only by the like liberty of all, must be 
the first condition of social life. 

Derived, therefore, as it is, directly from the Divine 
willy and uuderlyin^^ right organization of 

society, the law pf equal fr^orti is of higher authority 
10 
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thap all otlier laws. The ci^eative purpose demaucls that 
every thing slnill be subordinated to it. Institutions and 
social forms must just marshal thcrffisclyes as it commands. 
It chites from the creation ; they are of yesterday. It is 
constant ; they are changeable. It appertains to the per- 
fect; they to the imperfect. It is coenduring with hu- 
manity; they may die to-monwy. iVs surely then as the, 
incidental must bow before the necessary, so surely 
all conventional arrangements be subject to the/^solute 
moral law. 

§ 2. Allusion has from time to time been made to a 
school of politicians, especially claiming for themselves 
the title of philosophical, who demur tc this. They do 
not recognize any such supreme authorHy to which all 
human regulations must bend. Practically, if not pro- 
fessedly, they hold, with Archelaiis, that nothing is intrin- 
sically right or wrong ; but that it becomes either by the 
dictum of the state. If ,we are to credit them govern- 
ment determines what »shali be morality ; and not moral- 
ity what shall be government. They believe in no oracu- 
lar principle by whose yea or nay we maybe guided: 
their Delphi is the House of Commons. By their aceount 
man lives ami moves and has his being by legislative per 
mit. His freedom to do this or that is not natural, but 
conferred. The question — ^Has the citizen any claiip. to 
the work of his liands ? can only be decided by a parlia- 
mentary division. If “ the ayes have it,” he has ; if the 
noes,” he has not. 

Tlie reader who has arrived thus far, needs not to have 
the fallacy of this doctrine pointed out. The expediency- 
system, of which it farms an essential part, has been re- 
peatpdl)’' proved untenable, and with it must fall its dc- 
pen|^nt propo§itions. And having, moreover, been col- 
tojeially refuted iti foregoing chapters, thV notion that 
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man has no rights save those of government manufaoture, 
might safely he loft where it lies. There arc, however, 
additional cvid||jiees 'of its untruth, which it may he as 
well to state* And first let us inquire how it has origin- 
ated, 

§ 3 - Considering society as a corporate body, we 
may say that man, wlien he first enters into it, has the re- 
pulsive force in excess, whilst in the cohesive force he is 
deficient. His*passions are strong; his sympathies weak. 
Those propensities which fitted him for savage life neces- 
sarily tend to hreed war between himself and his neigh- 
hours. His condition has been that of peiq)etnal antag- 
onism ; and his 'antagonistic habits must of course accom- 
pany him into the socnal state. Aggression, dispute, an- 
ger, hatred, revenge — these arc the several stages of the 
process by which the members of a primitive community 
are continually being sundbred. iTence the smallness of 
the fii^t communities. Populations burst as fast as they 
increase. Races split into tribes; tribes into factions. 
Only as civilization advances do larger unions become 
possible. And even these have to pass through some sucli 
stage as that of feudalism, with its small chieftainships 
and right of pri vate war, showing that the tendency to 
repel is still active. 

, K'ow, in proportion to the repulsive force subsisting 
between atoms of^ihatter, must be the restraint required 
to keejj them from exploding. And in pi-oportion to the 
ft'piilsive force subsij^ting^ between the units of a society 
must be the strength of 4;ho bonds requisite to prevent 
that society from flying to pieces. Some powerful cori- 
ccutrative influence there must beto produce even these 
smallest unions : and this influence must he strong in pro- 
poition to t^e savagencss of the people; otherwise the 
unions cannot bq maintained. Such an influence we have 
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in tli,e sentiment of veneratiGn, reverence for power, loy- 
alty^ or, as Carlyle tenoas it — ^hero-worsliip. By this feel- 
ing it is, that society begins to be orga^ed; and where 
the barbarism is greatest, there is this meling strongest. 
Hence the fact that all ti’aditions abound in superlnimau 
beings, in giants and demigods. The mythical accounts 
of Bacchus and Hercules, of Thor and Odin, and of the 
various divine and half-divine personages who figure in 
the early histories of all races, merely prove the intensity 
of the awe with whicli superiority was xhice I’egarded. 
In that belief of some of the Polynesian Islanders, that 
only their chiefs have souls, we find a istill extant example 
of the almost incredible inliuence which this sentiment of 
reverence has over savage men. Through it only does all 
autliority, whether tliat of ruler, teacher, or priest, become 
possible. It was alike the parent of beliefs in the .miracu- 
lous conception of Gengis Khan, in the prophetic charac- 
ters of Zoroaster, Confvicius, and Mahomet, and in the in- 
fallibility of the Pope, Where it no longer deifies epower, 
it associates it with divdnc attributes. Thus it w'as deatli 
for the Assyrian to enter unbidden into the presence of 
his monarch. The still stationary Orientals ascribe to 
their emperors (ielestial relationships. Schamyl, the 
prophet-claef of the Circassians, is believed to have entire 
union with the Divine essence. And the Russian soldiei^s 
pray for their Czar as ‘‘ our God upon eartli.” The fealty 
of vassal to feudal lord — ^the devotion of Highland Celt . 
to cMef— -were exhibitions of the same feeling. Loyalty 
it made the brightest vii-tue, ,and treason the blackeoit 
cnme. 

With the advance of civilization this awe of power 
diininishcs. Instead ef looking up to the monarch as a 
God, it^ to view him as a man reigning by divine 

autho^ij^as “the Lord’s anointed.” Submission be- 
W abject. Subjects no longer prostrate them* 
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selves before their rulers^ nor do serfii kiss their master’s 
feet. Obedience ceases to be unlimited ; men will choose 
their own laith|| Gradually, as there grow up those sen- 
timents which lead each to maintain his own rights, and 
sympathetically to respect the rights of others — ^gradually 
as each, thus, hy thfe act|uirement of self-restraining power, 
becomes fitted to live in harmony with his fellow— so 
gradually do men cease to need external restraint, and so 
gradually does this feeling wluch makes them submit to 
that external restraint decrease. The law of !idaptation 
necessitates this. The feeling mustj^lose power just as fast 
as it ceases to he needful. As the new I’cgulator growls, 
the old one must dwindle. The fii'st amelioration of a 
pure dcspoti>sTn is a partial supplanting of the one by the 
other. Mixed Constitutions exhibit the two acting con- 
jointly. And Tvhilst the one advances to supremacy, the 
other sinks into decrepitude : divine right of kings is ex- 
ploded, and monarchical p6wer behomes but a name. 

Although the adaptation of man to the social state has 
already made considerable progress — although the need 
for external rGstraint is less — and although consequently 
that i-everenee for authority which makes restraint possi- 
ble, has greatly diminished — diminished to such an extent 
that the holders of power are daily caricatured, and men 
begin to listen to the l!^ational Anthem with their hats 
on — still the change is far from complete. The attributes 
of the aboriginal,^ man have not yet died out. We still 
trench upon each other’s claims^ — still pursue happiness at 
^ch other’s expense. Our savage selfishness is seen in 
commerce, in legislation, io social arrangements, in amuse- 
ments. The shopkeeper imposes on his lady customer; 
his lady customer beats down the shopkeeper. Classes 
quarrel about their respective interests ; ” and comip- 
tioju is defended by those who profit from it. The spirit 
of caste morallx toriures its victims with as much cool- 
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ness AS tlic Indian tortures his enemy- Gamblers pocket 
their gains with unconcern; and your sliare-speculator 
cares not who loses, so that he gets hiiiiprcmium. No 
matter what their rank, no matter in what they are en- 
gaged — whether in enacting a Corn Law, or in struggling 
with each other at the doors of a theatre— rmen show 
themselves as yet, little else than barbarians in broadcloth. 

Hence we still require shackles ; rulers to impose them ; 
and power-Avorsliip to make those rulers obeyed. Just as 
much as the love of God’s law is deficient, must the fear 
of man’s law be calledg^n to supply its place. And to the 
extent that man’s law' is needful there must be reverence 
for it to ensure the necessary allegiance. Hence, a.s men 
are still under the influence of this sentiment, we must 
expect their customs, creeds, and philosophies to testify 
of its presence. 

Here, then, wc have a rationale of tlie expCdicncy-idca 
of goveniment. It is the latest and most refined form as- 
sumed by tliis disposition to exalt the state at the ejSpense 
of the individual. There Save been books written to 
prove that the monarch’s wdll should be the subject’s ab- 
solute law ; and if instead, of monarch Ve read legislature, 
we have the expediency-theory. It merely modifies “ di- 
vine right of kings ” into divine right of government. -It 
is despotism democratized. Betw'cen that old eastern reg- 
ime under which the citizen was the private property of 
his ruler, having no rights at all, and fi|at final state un- 
der which his rights will be entire and inviolable, there 
comes this intennediate state in which he is allowed id 
possess rights, but only by sufterAuce of parliament. Thus 
the expediency-philosophy falls naturally into its place as 
a phenomena attending* our progress from past slavery to 
future freedom. It is one of a series of creeds through 
which mankind have to pass. Like each of its predeces- 
sors, it is natural to a certain phase of Jhuman develop- 
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meat. And it is fated to lose its hold as fast as our adap- 
lation to the social state increases. 

§ 4. It is only by bearing in mind that a theory of 
some kind beifig needful for men they "will espouse any 
absurdity in defauH: of something better, that wc can un- 
derstand how Rousseau’s doctrine of Social Contract ever 
came to be so widely received. This fict remembered, 
however, the belief in such a doctrine becomes compre- 
hensible. Here were men combined together under gov- 
eiument and law. It seemed clear =4:bat the arrangement 
was on the whole a beneficial one. Hen(?e the very nat- 
ural, though erroneous, conclusion that state-authority was 
a moral institute. And state-authority being taken for a 
moral institute, it became needful to account for it, to de- 
fend it, to reconcile it with justice and truth. Under 
which stimulus there suggested itself this theory of a cov- 
enant originally entered into between individuals on the 
one liahd, and the community^ or agents acting for it, on 
the other, by wliioh allegiance was agreed to be exchanged 
for protection ; and in virtue of which supposed covenant 
governments continue to exercise power and demand obe- 
dience, 

•That such an explanation should have satisfied the 
unthinking, is not to be wondered at ; but it is passing 
strange that it should have gained credence amongst edu- 
cated men. Obseiwe the battery of fatal objections which 
may be opened uj)on it. 

In the first plac(v, the* assumption is a purely gratui- 
tous one. Before submitting to legislative control on the 
strength of an agreement alleged to have been made by 
our forefathers, wo ought surely tb* have some proof that 
sucli agreement was made. But no proof is given. On 
the contrary, the facts, so far as we can ascertain them, 
rather imply that under the earliest socii\l forms, whether 
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Bav^o, patriarclial, or feudal, obedience to aiithority was 
given tincondiUomlli/ ; and that when the ruler afforded 
protection it was because he resentdd th^attempt to exer- 
cise oyer one of his subjects a power simUar to his own— 
a conclusion quite in hannony with what we know of oaths 
of allegiance taken in later times. 

Again; even supposing the contraet to have been made, 
we are no foiwarder, for it has been repeatedly invalidated 
by the violation of its terms. There is no people but what 
has from time to time rebelled ; and there is no govern- 
ment but what has, in an infinity of cases, failed to give 
the pi'omised protection. How, then, can this hyjmthetical 
contract be considered binding, when, if ever made, it has 
been bz*okcn by both parties V 

But, granting the agreement, and grafting that noth- 
ing positive has occurred to vitiate it, wo have still to be 
shoAvn on what principle tliat agreement, made, no one 
knows when, by no oiio knows wlnom, can be held to 
tie people now living. Dynasties have changed, and dif- 
ferent forms of government' have supplanted each other, 
since the alleged transaction could h.ave taken place ; 
whilst, between the people who are supposed to have 
been parties to it, and their existing descendants, umium- 
beix?d generations have lived and died. So we must 
assume that this covenant has over and over again sur- 
vived the deaths of all parties concerned ! Truly a strange 
power this which our forefathers wifl^ed — to be able to 
fix the behaviour of their descendants for all futurity! 
What would any one think of being required to kiss thto 
Pope’s toe, because his great-gre^zt-great-grandfather prom- 
ised that he should do so? 

However, there never was such a contract. If there 
had been, constant breaches must have dostroyed it. And 
even if undestroyed it could no.t bind tfa, but only those 
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§ 5 , Th^ sol&iaiportajiee of a Malvolio ia suffici^^ptly 
ludicrous; but we must go farabeyoncl it to parallel the 
presumption of legislaHiures. Some steward who, deluded 
by an intense craving after dominion, and an impudehce 
equal to his. craving, should; construe his stewardship into 
proprietorship, would more fitly illustrate it. Were such 
au one to argue that the estate he was a 2 )pointed to man- 
age had been virtually resigned into his posaevssion— that 
to secure the advantages of his administration its owner 
had given up all title to it — ^that lie now lived on it only 
by his (the steward’s) sufferance— and that he was in 
future to receive no emoluments from it, except at his (the 
steward’s) good jdeasure — then should we have an appi'o- 
priate travesty Upon the behaviour of governments to 
nations ; then should we have a doctrine perfectly analo- 
gous to this fashionable one, which teaches how men on 
becoming members of a community, give up, for thd sake 
of certain* social advantagoif, their datural rights. Adher- 
ents ofi this fashionable doctrine will doubtless protest 
against sucii an interpretatioil of it. TShey have no rea- 
sonable cause for doing so, however, as will appear on 
suhiuittiug them to a cross-examination. Suppose we 
begin it thus : ^ 

“ Your hyj)othesis that men, when they entered into 
the social state, surrendered their original freedom, im- 
plies that they entered into such state voluntarily, does 
it not?” 

“It does.” 

“Then they must ha^o considered the social state 
preferable to thfit under, which they had previously 
lived?” 

“ Necessarily.” 

“Why did it appear jpreferablo?.” 

“ Because it offered greater security.” 

“ Greater: security for what ?” 
lO*** 
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Greater security for lifoj for property, for the things 
that minister to happiness” 

“Exactly. To get more happihess: that must have 
been the object. If they had expected to get more un- 
happiness, they would not have willingly made the change, 
would they ? ” 

“No”“ 

“Does not happiness consist in the due satisfaction 
of all the desires? in the duo exercise of aU the 
faculties ? ” 

. “Yes.” 

“ And this exorcise of the faculties is impossible with- 
out freedom of action. The desires cannot be satisfied 
without liberty to pursue and use the objl^cts of them.” 

“ True.” 

“ Now it is this freedom to exercise the faculties with- 
in specific limits, which we signify by the tenn ‘ rights,’ is 
it not ? ” (Page 93.) ’* 

“It is.” 

“ Well, then, swinmingup your answers, it^eems that, 
by your hypothesis, man entered the social state volun- 
tarily ; which means that he entered it for the sake of 
obtaining greater happiness ; whiclyneans tliat he entered 
it to obtain fuller exercise of his faculties; which means 
that he entered it to obtain security for such exercise ; 
which means that he entered it for\he guaranteeing of his 
‘rights.’” 

“ Put your proposition in a more tangible form.” 

“ Very good. If this is to ahstracjb a statement for yotli, 
let us attempt a simpler one. ^ You say that a state of 
political combination was pjrefeiTcd mainly because it 
afforded greater sccufky for life and property than the 
isolated state, do you not ? ” 

“Certainly.” 

“Are not a man’s claims to his life^nd his property 
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amongst what we term his rights ; and moreover, the most 
important of them ? ” 

‘< They are.” 

‘^Then to say that men formed themselves into com- 
munities to prevent the constant violation of their claims 
to life and property, is to say that they did it for the pres- 
ervation of their rights ? ” 

“It is.” 

Whcrrfore, either way we find that tlie preservation 
of rights was the object sought.” 

“•So it would seem.” 

“ But your hypothesis is that men give up their rights 
on entering the social state ? ” 

^^Tes.” • 

“Sec now ho W you contradict yourself You assert 
that on becoming members of a society, men give up, 
what by your own showing they joined it the better to 
obtain ! ” • * 

“ Wdl, perhaps I ought not to have said that they 
‘give up’ their rights, but lhat they place them in 
trust.” 

“ In whose trust ? ” 

“ In that of a govci;pLnent,” 

A government, then, is a kind of agent employed 
by the members of a community,, to take care of, and 
administer for their benefit, something given into its 
charge ? ” 

“Exactly.” 

And of course, . like* all other agents, exercises 
authority only at the will* of those who appoint it — 
performs all that it is commissioned to do subject to their 
approval ? ” 

“ Just so.” 

“ And tho things committed to its charge still belong 
to the original owners. The title of the people to the 
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rigl^ts, they hiiyo placed in trust continues yalid : the peo- 
ple may demand from agent the full benefit apcniing 
from these rights ; and may, if they please, resume posses- 
sion of them ? ” 

Kot so.” 

Not so ! What, can they not reclaim their own ? ” 

*‘No. Having once consigned their rights into the 
keeping of a legislature, they must be content with such 
use of them as that legislature permits.” • 

And thus we arrive at the curious doctrine above 
referred to, that the members of a community liaving en- 
trusted an estate (their rights) to the care of a steward 
(their govemmciit), thereby lose all proprietorship in such 
estate, and can have no benefit from it, except what their 
steward pleases to vouchsafe ! • 

§ 6, But it is needless to assa'alt this theory of gov- 
ernment-omnipotence from without, for it is betrayed A*om 
within. It is self-destructive. It is disproved bydts own 
innermost principle. The* very witness called to testify 
of its truth lets out its falsity. For to wliat end is this 
attempted denial of rights? It is to the end of establish- 
ing the law of the greatest happin||s to the greatest num- 
ber — a law to carry out which go^Tniment is said to CA'ist 
—a law by whose dictates alone government ought to be 
guided — a law, therefore, of higher authority thau govern- 
ment ; antecedent to it — a law to wMch government must, 
be subservient, siibordmate. But what, whoa scrutiuizeti, 
does tliis law of the greatest* happiness to the great«»st 
number i-esol VC itself into? .Wliy, into the ultri^-demo- 
cratio dogma — all men hayjd equal rights to happiness 
(p. 84). Wherefore it is to carryout the law— all men 
have equal rights to happiness, that government exists. 
And even according to the opposition hypothesis, 
riffh^^e the bc-all aiid cnd-all of govemmept;, andr^^ 
above it, as the^end above the means. 
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CHAPTEK* XIX. 

THE EIGHT TO I02T0RE THE STATE, 

§ 1. As a corollary to the proposition that all instil 
tntions must he subordinated to the law of equal freedoiiij 
wo cannot choose but admit the right the citizen to adopt 
a condition of voluntary outlawry. If every man has free* 
dom to do all that he wills, provided he infringes not the 
equal freedom of any other man, than he is free to drop 
oorinection with the state — ^to relinquish its protection, and 
to refuse paying toward its support. It* is self-evident 
that in so behaving ho in no Avay trenches upon the liberty 
of others ; for *his position is a passive one ; and whilst 
passive he cannot become an aggressor. It is equally self- 
evident that he cannot be compelled to continue one of a 
political corporation, withbut a breach of the moral law, 
seeing* that citizenship involves payment of taxes ; and the 
taking away of a man’s property against his will, is an in- 
fringement of his rights (p, 153), Government being 
simply an agent employ in common by a number of iiuli- 
viduals to secure tci^them certain advantages, the very 
Jiiifture of the connection implies that it is for each to say 
whether he will employ such an agent or not. If any one 
of them detonuiiies to ignore this mutual-safety confedera- 
tion, nothing canjbe said except that he loses all claitn to 
its ’good offices, and exposes himself t o the danger of mal- 
treatment — a thing he isiquite at liberty to do if he likes. 
He cannot be coerced into political combination without a 
breach of the law of equal freedom ; he ean withdraw from 
it without committing any such bfeach ; and he has there- 
fore a right so to withdraw. 

§ 2& laws are of any validity if con- 
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trary^to the law of nature; and<Buch of them as are valid 
derive all their force aiid^all their authority mediately or 
immediately from this original,’’ Thfus writes Blackstone, 
to whom let all honour )>e given for having so far outseen 
the ideas of his time ; and; indeed, we may say of our 
time. A good antidote, this, for those political supersti- 
tions which so widely prevail. A good check upon that 
sentiment' of power%or6liip which still misleads us by 
magnifying the prerogatives of constitutional governments 
as it once did those of monarchs. Let men learn that a 
legislature is nQt ‘‘ our God upon earth,” though, by the 
authority they ascribe to it, and the things they expect 
from it, they would seem to think it is. Let tliem learn 
ratlier that it is an institution serving a purely temporary 
purpose, whose power, when not stolen, "is at the best 
borrowed. ' 

Ifay, indeed, have we not seen (p. 54) that government 
is essentially immoral ? ‘‘ Is it "not the olfspring of evil, 
bearing about it all the marks of its parentage? Does it 
■' not exist because crime existii? Is it not strong, or as we 
say, despotic, when crime is great ? Is there not more 
liberty, that is, less government, as crime diminishes ? 
And must not government cease w^eii crime ceases, for 
very lack of objects on wliich to perform its function ? 
iTot only does magisterial power exist hemuse of evil, but 
it exists hy evil. Violence is employed to maintain it*; 
and all violence involves criminality, fecjldiers, policemen, 
and gaolers ; swords, batons, and fetters, are instniments 
for inflicting pain; and all infliction of pain is in tli^ 
abstract wrong. The state .employs evil weapons to sub- 
jugate evil, and is alike contaminated by the objects with 
which it deals, and the lUeans by which it works. Moral- 
ity cannot recognize it; for morality, being simply a 
6tat*.e|E£ent of the perfect law can give no countenance 
tto;^ny ^thing growing out of, and living||,hy, breaches of 
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that law (Chap, L), Wherefore^ legislative authority 
can never be ethical — must always be conventional 
merely. •* , 

Hence, there is a certain inconsistency in the attempt 
to determine the right position, structure, and conduct of 
a government by appeal to the first principles of rectitude. 
For, as just pointed out, the acts of an institution which 
is in both nature and origin imperfect/wiannot be made to 
square with the perfect law. All that we can do is to as- 
certain, firstly, in what attitude a legislature must stand to 
tlie ^community to avoid being by its mere existence an 
embodied wrong ; — secondly, in what manner it must be 
constituted so as to exhibit the least incongruity with the 
moral law ; — and thirdly, to what sphere its actions must 
be limited to prevent it from multiplying those breaches 
of equity it is set up to prevent. 

The first condition’ to be conformed to before a legisla- 
ture can be established witl^ut violating the law of equal 
freedom, is the acknowledgment of the right now under 
discussion — ^^tlie right to ignore’ the state.* 

§ 3. Upholders of pure despotism may fitly believe 
state-control to be unlimited and unconditional. They 
who assert that men are made for governments and not 
governments for men, may consistently hold that no one 
can remove himself beyond the pale of political organiza- 
•tion. But they wh 9 maintain that the people are the only 
legitimate source of power — ^that legislative authority 
is^not original, but deputed — cannot deny the right to 
ignore the state without ^entangling themselves in an 
absurdity. 

For, if legislative authority is deputed, it follows that 

•E^nce may bo drawn an argument for direct taxation; seeing that 
only when taxation is direct does repudiation of stale burdens become 
possible. 
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tkpfi^ irom it proceeds : awj the jaaasters of those on 
whom it is conferred: it follows further^ that as masters 
they confer the said authority yolontarily : and this im- 
plies that they may give or withhold it as they please* To 
call that deputed wJhioh is wrenched from men whether 
tJiey will or not^ is nonsense* . But what is here tme of all 
collectively is equally true of each separately. As a gov- 
ernment can rightly act for the people^ only when empow- 
ered hy them^ so also can it rightly act for the individual, 
only when empo weired hy liim. If A, B, and C, debate 
whether they shall employ an agent to perform for them 
a certain service, and if whilst A and B agree to do so, C 
dissents, C cannot equitably he made a party to the agree- 
ment in spite of himself And this must be equally true 
of thirty as of three : and if of thirty, why not of three 
hundred, or three thousand, or three millions ? 

§ 4 . Gf the polhical superstitions lately alluded to, 
none is so universally dilFused as the notion that^majori- 
ties are omnipotent. Unddr the impression that the pres- 
ervation of order will ever require power to be wielded 
by some party, the moral sense of our time feels that such 
power cannot rightly be conferred on any but the largest 
moiety of society. It interprets literally the saying that 
“ the voice of the people is the voice of God,” and trans- 
ferring to the one the sacredness attached to the other, 
it concludes that from; the will of the ‘people, that is of the • 
majority, there can be no appeaL Yet is this belief en- 
tirely erroneous. 

Suppose, for the sake of argnment, that, struck by some 
Malthusiait panic, a legislature duly representing public 
Opinion were to enact *that all children born during the 
years should be drowned. Does any onerinnk 
suofr an enactment would be warrantable? ffhot, there 
is evidently a limit to tlie power of a iq^jority. Suppose, ^ 
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agam, that of two races living tOgette™Cdts aiid Saxyns, 
for example — ^the most numerous deterininecl to make the 
others their slaves. Would the authority of the greatest 
number be in such case valid ? If not, there is something 
to which its authority must be subordinate. Suppose, 
oiico more, that all men having incomes under £50 a year 
Avere to resolve upon reducing every income above that 
amount to thqir own standard, and appropriating the ex- 
cess for public purposes. Could their resolution be justi- 
fied ? If not, it must be a third .time confessed that there 
is a daw to which the popular voice must What, 

then, is that laAv, if not the law of pure equity — the law 
of equal freedom ? These restraints, which all would put 
to the will of the majority, are exactly the restraints set 
up by that law.* We deny the right of a majority to 
inurder, enslave, or to rob, simi>ly because murder, en- 
slaving, and robbery *are violations of that laAV — ^viola- 
tions too gross to bo overlooked. But if great violations 
of it arc wrong, so also are smaller ones. If the Avill of 
the many cannot supersede thA first principle of morality 
in these cases, neitlier can it in any. So that, however 
insignificant the minority, and however trifling the pro- 
posed trespass against their rights, no such trespass is per- 
missible. 

When we have made oUr constitution purely demo- 
cratic, thinks to himself the earnest reformer, we shall 
have brought government into harmony with absolute 
justice. Such a faith, though perhaps needful for the age, 
is \ very erroneous one. By no process can coercion he 
iTiiide ecjuitable. The freest form of government is only 
the least objectional form, The rule of the many by the 
fow Ave call tyranny : the rule of the’ few by the many is 
tyranny also ; only of a less intense kind. You shall do 

We will, and not as you will,” is in either case the 
declaration; and the hundred make it to the ninety- 
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ninf^ instead of the ninety-nine to the hundred, it is only 
a fraction less immoral. 01* two such parties, wluchever 
fulfils this declaration necessanly breaks the law of 
equal freedom : the only difference being that by the one 
it is broken in the persons, of ninety-nine, whilst by 
the other it is broken in the persons of a hundred. And 
the merit of the democratic form of government con- 
sists solely in thisj that it trespasses against the smallest 
number. 

The very exist once of majonties and minorities is indi- 
cative of an immorjil state. The man whose character 
harmonizes with the moral law, wo found to l>e one who 
can obtain coiiiplete happiness without diminishing the 
happiness of his felloAVS (Chap. III.). But the enactment 
of public arrangements by vote implies *51 society consist, 
ing of men otherwise constituted — implies tliat the desires 
of some cannot be satisfied without sacrificing the desires 
of others — implies thht in the pursuit of their happiness 
the majoiity inflict a certain amount of ^//diappiness on the 
minority — implies, thorcfole, organic immorality. Thus, 
from another point of view, we again perceive that oven 
ill its most equitable form it is impossible for goveniment 
to dissociate itself from evil ; and further, that unless the 
right to ignore the state is recognized, its acts must be 
essentially criminal. 

§ 5. That a man. is free to abab^on tlic benefits and. 
throw off the burdens of citizenship, may indeed be inferred 
from the admissions of existing authorities and of current 
opinion. Unprepared as they^probably are for so extreme 
a doctrine as the one here maintained, the radicals of our 
day yet uni^ittirigly profess their belief in a maxim which 
obvioi^ly embodies this doctrine. Do we not continually 
heaigjihem quote Blackstone’s assertion that Ho subject 
of linglaiid can be constrained to paj any aids or taxes 
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. even for the defence of the realm or the support of govejn- 
mcntj hut such as are imposed by liis own consent, or that 
of his representative itf parliament V ” And what does 
this mean? It means, say they, that every man should 
have a vote. True ; but it means much more. If there is 
any sense in words it is a distinct enunciation of the very 
right now contended- for. In affirming that a man may 
not be taxed unless he has directly or indirectly given his 
consent, it affirms that ]ie may refuse to ho so taxed ; and 
to refuse to be taxed, is to cut all connection with the 
state.. Perhaps it will be said that this consent is not a 
tjpecilic, but a general one, and that the citizen is under- 
stood to have assented to every thing his representative 
may do, Avheii he Voted for him. I>ut suppose ho did not 
vote for him; and on the contrary did all in his poAver to 
get elected some one holding opposite vieAVS — what then ? 
Tlie reply Avill probably be that, by taking part in such 
an election, he tacitly agreed* to abidb l)y the decision of 
the majority. And how if he did not vote at all ? Why 
then he cannot justly complain bf any tax, seeing that he 
made no protest against its imposition. So, curiously 
enough, it seems that he gave his consent in whatever Avay 
he acted — Avhetlier lie said yes, Avhether he said no, or 
AvhcUier he remained neuter ! A rather awkward doc- 
trine this. Here stands an unfortunate citizen who is 
askg,(l if he Avill pay money for a certain proffered advan- 
tage ; and whether he^ employs the only means of express- 
ing His refusal or does not employ it, we are told that he 
practically agrees ; if only tljue number of others Avho agree 
is greater than the numbej;of those who dissent. And 
thus we are introduced to the novel principle that A’s con- 
sent to a thing is not determined by* (vhat A says, but by 
what B may . happen to say I 

It is for those Avho quote Blackst one to choose between 
this absurdity and ^ the doctrine above setfoitb. Either 
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hi% maxim implies the right to ignore the state, or it is 
sheer nonsense. 

§ 6. There is a strange heterogeneity in oiut politi- 
cal faiths. Systems that have had their day, and are 
beginning liere and there to let the daylight thronghj are 
patched with modern notions utterly unlike in quality and 
colour; and men gravely display these systems, wear 
them, and walk about in them, quite unconscious of their 
grotesquencss. This transition state of ours^ partaking as 
it does equally of tlie past and the fritiirc, breeds hybrid 
theories exhibiting the oddest union of bygone despotism 
and coming freedonu Here are types of the old organiza- 
tion cnrionsly disguised by germs of the new — ^peculiari- 
ties showing adaptation to a preceding •'state modified by 
nicliments that prophesy of something to coin^e — ^making 
altogether so chaotic a mixture of relationships tlrat there 
is no saying to what** class these births of the age should 
be referred. 

As ideas must of necesrity bear the stamp of the time, 
it is useless to lament the contentment with which these 
incongruous beliefs arc held. Otherwise it would seeiu 
unfortunate that men do not pursue to the end the trains 
of reasoning whiefi liaA^e led to these partial modifications. 
In the present case, for example, consistency would force 
them to admit that, on other points besides the one Jusfc 
noticed, they hold opinions and use ^ arguments in whick 
the right to ignore the state is involved. 

For what is the meaning of Dissent ? The time ^as 
when a man’s faith and his mode of worship were as much 
determinable by law as his secular acts ; and, according 
to provisions extant in our statute-book, are so still. 
Thanks to the growth of a Protestant spirit, however, we 
have ignored the state in this matter— wholly in theory, 
and partly in practice. But how batp we done so ? By 
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a^i&uming an attitrfae which, if consistently maintaii^ed, 
implies a right to ignore the state entirely. Observe the 
positions of the two pmties. “ This is your creed,” says 
the legislator ; “ you must believe and openly profess what 
is here set down for you.” ‘‘ I shall not do any thing of 
the kind,” answers the nonconforinist ; ‘‘ I will go to prison 
rather,” “your religious ordinances,” pursues the legis- 
lator, “shall be such as we have prescribed. You shall 
attend the churches we have endowed, and adopt the cer- 
emonies used in them.” “ Nothing shall induce me to do 
so,” is the reply ; “ I altogether deny your power to dic- 
tate to me in such matters, and mean to resist to the utter- 
most.” “ Lastly,” adds tlie legislator, “ we shall require 
you to pay such •sums of money toward thfe support of 
those religious institutions, as wc may see fit to ask,” 
“Not a fertlimg will you have from me,” exclaims our 
sturdy Independent: ‘'even did I believe in the doctrines 
of your cliurch (which I do not),*I should still rebel 
against your interference ; and if you take my property, 
it shall be by force and under jfi‘otest.” 

, What now does this proceeding amount, to vrhen re- 
garded in the abstract? It amounts to an assertion by 
the individual of tlie right to exercise one of his faculties — 
the religious sentiment — ^Avithout let or hindrance, and 
with no limit save that set up by the equal claims of oth- 
ers.^ And what is meant by ignoring the state ? Simply 
an assertion of the r^it similarly to exercise all the iacul- 
ties. • The one is just an expansion of the other — rests on 
thoi same footing with the other — ^must stand Or fall witli 
the other. Men do indeed* speak of civil and religious 
liberty as difTerent things : but the distinction is quite ar- 
bitrary. They ai’e parts of the samb whole aiid cannot 
philosophically be separated. 

“ Yes they can,” interposes m objector; “assertion of 
the one is imperative as being a religions duty. The lib- 
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erty to worship God in the way that' seems to him right,* 
is a liberty Avithout wliich a man cannot falfil what he be- 
lieves to be Divine eomraancis, a^nd therefore conscienoe 
requires him to maintain it,” True enough ; but ho w if 
the same can be asserted of all other liberty? How if 
maintenance of this also turns out to be a matter of con- 
science ? Have Ave not seen that human happiness is the 
Divine will — ^t:hat only by exercising our faculties is this 
happiness obtainable — and that it is impossible to exercise 
them without freedom ? (Chap. IV.) And if this freedom 
for the exercise of faculties is a condition without whicli 
the Divine Avill cannot be fulfilled, the preservation of it 
is, by our objector''s OAvn showing, a duty. Or, in other 
words, it appears not only that the maifitenance of liberty 
of action may be a point of conscience,*' but that it oiiyU 
to be one. And thus Ave are clearly shoAAm that the claims 
to ignore the state in religious and in secular matters are 
in essence identical. * » 

The other reason commonly assigned for nonconform- 
ity, admits of similar treatment. Besides resisting state 
dictation in the abstract, the dissenter resists it from dis- 
approbation of the doctrines taught. No legislative in- 
junction Avill make him adopt what he considers an erro- 
neous belief; and, bearing in mind liis duty toward his 
fellow-men, lie refuses to help through the medium of his 
purse iu disseminating this erroneous belief. Tlie position 
is perfectly intelligible. But it is bije Avhioh either comr 
mits its adherents to cml nonconformity also, or ftaA'cs 
them in a dilemma. For why do they refuse to be ini^rii- 
mental in spreading error? * Because error is adverse to 
human happiness. And on Avhat ground is any piece of 
secular legislation disapproved ? For. the same reason-' 
because thought adverse to human happiness. IIow then 
0^ it be shown that the state ought to be resisted in the 
case and not in the other? Will q,ny one deliberate! J 
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assert that if a goyemtnent demands money j&*om us to 
aid in teaching what we think wdll produce evil, we ought 
to refuse it ; but that iS the money is for the pm*pose of 
what> we think will produce evil, we ought not to 
refuse it? Yet, such is the hopeful proposition which 
those have to maintain who recognize the right to ignore 
the state in religious matters, but deny it in civil matters. 

§ 7. The substance of tbis chapter once more re- 
minds us of the incongruity between a perfect law and an 
iiupcu'fcct state. The practicability of the principle here 
laid down varies directly as social morality. In a thor- 
oughly vicious community its admission would be pro- 
fliictivc of anarcljy. In a completely virtuous one its ad- 
mission wdll be b^th innocuous and inevitable. Progress 
toward a condition of social heaUh — a condition, that is, 
in which the remedM measures of legislatidi will no 
longer be needed, is progress^ toward a condition in which 
those remedial measures will be cast aside, and the author- 
ity prescribing tliem disregarded. The two changes are 
of necessity coordinate. That moral sense whose suprem- 
acy will make society harmonious and government unne- 
cessary, is the same moral sense which will then make 
each, man assert his freedom even to the extent of ignoring 
the state — is the same moral sense which, by deterring the 
majority from coercing the minority, will eventually 
vender government inJpossible, And as Avhat are merely 
different manifestations of the same sentiment must bear 
a c'onstant ratio to each otlver, the tendency to repudiate 
governments will increase oply at the same rate that gov- 
ernments become needless. 

Let not any be alarmed, therefore,* at the promulgation 
of the foregoing doctrine. There are many cbaiigos yet 
to be passed through before it can begin to exercise much 
influence. Probably a long time will elapse before tlia 
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ri^ht to i^ore the state will he genetally admitted, even, 
in theory. It will be still longer before it receives legis- 
lative recognition. And even then there will be plenty 
of checks upon the premature exercise of it. A sharp ex- 
perience will sufficiently instruct those who may too soon 
abandon legal protection. Whilst, in the majority of men, 
there is such a love of tried arrangements, and so great a 
dread of experiments, that they will probably not act 
upon this right until long after it is safe to do so. 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE CONSTITUTIOX OP THE STATE.* 

§ 1. Of the several conclusibns deduoiblo from the 
law of equal freedom* there ace few more manifest or more 
generally agreed to than this, that all members of a com- 
munity have like claims to political power. If every man 
has freedom to do all that he wills, provided he iiifiingei) 
not the equal freedom of any other man, then each is free 
to exercise the same authority in legislation as Ins fellows; 
and no individual or class can exercise greater antlxority 
than the rest without violating the law. 

Evidently, therefore, a purely democratic government 
is the only one which is morally admissible— is the only 
one that is not intrinsically criminal As Lately shown, 
no government can have any ethical authority. The high- 
est form it can assume is thj^t in which the moral law re- 

* TIic immediate iut^rest of the subject will sufficiently explain tho 
length to which this chapter ia extended; and if the stylo of argument used 
In it is somewhat too popular for a work like the present, the same consid- 
eration nmsrt tK^m as an excuse. Two of the sections hato already sp 
peaiedih print 
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mains passive with regard tp it-r-tolerates it-— no longer 
protests against it. Tlie first condition of that form is 
that citizenship shall he voluntary ; the second — that it 
shall confer equal privileges. 

§ 2 - It is a tolerably wcll-ascei*taine(l fact that mou 
are still selfish. And that beings answering to this epi- 
thet will employ tlie power placed in their hands for their 
own advantage is self-evident. Directly or indirectly, 
either by hook or by crook, if not openly, then in secret, 
their private ends will be served. Granting the proposi- 
tion that men are selfisl], we cannot OToid the corollary, 
that those who possess authority will, if permitted, use it 
for selfish purposes. * 

Should any one need facts in proof of this, he may 
jiiid them at every page in the nearest volume of history. 
Under the head — Monarchy, he will road of insatiable 
cravings after more tenitory ; of confiscations of the sub- 
jects’ pi^pperty ; of justice sold to the highest bidder ; of 
continued debasements of coinage; and of a greedbiess 
which could even descend to share the gains of prostitutes. 

He will find Feudalism exemplifying the same spirit 
by the cruelties inflicted upon serfs ; by the right of pri- 
vate war ; by the predatory incursions of borderers ; by 
robberies practised on Jews ; and by the extortionate 
tribute wrung from burghers — all of them illustrations of 
that motto, so charaetoristic of the system, “ Thou shalt 
want ere I want.” ' 

JDoes he seek like evidence in the conduct of later aris- 
tocracies ? He may discover it in every state in Europe : 
in Spain, where the lands of nobles and clergy were long 
exempted from direct taxation; in Hungary, wluu-c, until 
lately, men of rank were free of all turnpikes, and only 
*tho inefcantile and working classes paid; iu France, be- 
fore the first rcvolation, where the Hers-etat had to bear 
11 
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stMe burdens; in Scotland, ^hcre iel^a tb 
centuries ago it was the custom of lairds to kidnap the 
common 2 >eople, and export thent as slaves ; in Ireland 
where at the rebellion a band of usurping lando’V^ers 
hunted and shot the Catholics as they ^v^ould gan% for 
daring to claim their own. 

If more proofs are wanted that power will b0 made 
to serve the purposes of its possessors, English legislation 
can furnish many such. Take, for example, the signifi- 
cantly named “ Black Act” (9th of George I.), which de- 
clares that any one disguised and in i)osgession of an of- 
fensive weapon ‘‘ appearing in any warren, or place where 
hares or conies have been, or sliall be usually kej)t, and 
being thereof duly convicted, shall be ftdjudged guilty of 
felony, and shall suffer death, as in cases of felony, with- 
out benefit of clergy.” Instance again the Inclosure Laws, 
by which commons were divided d;inongBt the neighbour- 
ing landowmers, in the ratios^ of their holdings, regardless 
of the claims of the poor cottagers. Notice also the ma- 
rwBuvre by which the laud tax has been kept Btationary, 
or has even decreased, whilst other taxes have so enor- 
mously increased. Add to the*se the private monopolies 
(obtained from the King for “a consideration”), the per* 
version of the funds of pubUc schools, tlie manufacture of 
places, and i>en8ions. 

Nor is the disimsition to use power for private ends 
less manifest in our own day. It shows itself in the assev* 
tion that an electoral system should give a ]>rcponderaMce 
to the landed interest. "VVe see* it in the legislation tvhicfi 
relieves farmers from sundry /issessed taxes, that they may 
be enabled to pay more rent. It is palpably indicated in 
the Game Laws. The conduct of the squire, who gets las 
taansiou rated at one-third of its value, bears witness to^ 
it. It , ^ppears in tlm la# enabling a landlord to antici- 

pafeei-lfther creditors, and to obtain his rent by immediate 
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seizure of his tenant’s property. We are remitided of it 
by the often-mentioned legacy and probate duties, it is 
implied by the fact thali whilst no one dreams of compen- 
sating the discharged workman, gentlemen sihecurists 
must have their “ vested interests ” bought up if their of- 
fices are abolislied. In the tracts of the Anti-Corn Law 
League it received abundant illustration. It is seen in the 
votes of the hundred and fifty military and naval mem- 
bers of Parliament. And lastly, w'e find this self-seeking 
of those in authority creeps out, even in the doings of the 
“Right Reverend Fathers in God” forming the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission, who have appropriated, for the embel- 
lisliment of their own jmiaces, funds entrusted to them for 
tlie benefit of the* Church. 

But it is nced>ess to accumulate illustrations. Though 
every historiaii the world has seen should be subpoonaed 
as a witness, the fiict c6iild not be rendered one whit more 
Certain than it is already. • Why ask ’svhether those in 
power sought their own advantage in preference to 
that of othei*s ? With human hature as Ave kOow it, they 
must have done so. It is this same tendency in men to 
pursue gratification at the expense of their neighbours 
that renders government needful. Were we not selfish, 
legislative restraint .would be unnecessary. Evidently, 
then, the very existence of a state-authority proves that 
irre*sp6nsible rulers will sacrifice the public good to their 
personal benefit ; all^s&lenin promises, specious professions, 
and ’careful) y-arranged chocks and safeguards, notwith- 
standing. 

If, therefore, class-legislfition is the inevitable conse- 
quence of class-poVer, there is no escape from the conclu- 
sion that the interest of the to hole society can be secured, 
only by giving power into the hands of the whole people. 

§ S. AgainsJ the position that to ensure justice to 
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the^natioii art large all its members must be cn^owecl with 
like powers, it is iiideetl urged that, as the wbrkiug classes 
constitute the majority, to endow«aU with like powers, is 
practically to make the working classes supreme. And it 
will i)robably be added that by virtue of tins same self- 
seeking tendency just insisted upon, legislation in their 
han4s w’oukl inevitably be twisted to serve the ends of 
labour regardless of the claims of property. 

Of course those who raise this objection do not wish 
to insinuate that the people would use their pow'er after 
the fashion of brigands. Althougli in the old Kormaii 
day, W'heii the sacking and biuning of towns by neigh- 
bouring nobles w- as not unfrequent, a change to popujar 
mle involved retaliatory attacks upon the strongholds of 
these feudal buccaneers, yet >ve may fakly conclude that 
the increased social morality *which deters modem aristoc- 
racies from direct robbery of the people, would also pre- 
vent the people from iiiflio^;ing any direct injury upon 
them. The danger this objection points to — the only dan- 
ger to bo Tationally fearevl — is that the same insensible 
bias by vrhich our present rulers are SAvayed, would lead 
the working classes to sacrifice the rights of the rich on 
the altar of their own desires — would give rise to a code 
of laws favouring poverty at the expense of wealth. , 
Even were there no answ^er to this, the evidence wouM 
still preponderate in favour, of popular enfranchisement. 
For what at the utmost does the dr^iinient amount to? 
Just this : that the few must continue to trespass against 
the many, lest the many shoi^d trespass against the fisw. 

well fed, the luxuriou^]iy housed and clothed, the 
pBbComen and pensioners, may perhaps think it better that 
|lie masses should suffer for their benefit (as they do) than 
that they should suffer for the benefit of the masses (ns 
they might). But would a just arbitrator say tlus? 
Would he not say, on the contrary, that even if their rc- 
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spective meioibers were blessed witli equal advantagesfthe 
iniuority ought to bo sacrificed rather than the majority; 
but that as the most miinerous arc at the same time the 
least fiivoured, their claim becomes still more imperative. 
Surely, if ph<j of the two paHios must submit to injustice, 
it ought to be the rich hundreds, and not the poor thou- 
sands, 

"Fhe foregoing olyection, however, is not so sound as it 
looks. It is one thing for a comparatively small class to 
iimte in the pursuit of a common advantage, and it is 
another thing for a dispemxl multitude to do so. Some 
thousands of individuals"' having identical interests, mov- 
iiig together in the same circle, brought up with like prej- 
udices, educated m onc3 creed, bound together by fiirnily 
ties, and meeting* annually iu the same city, may easily 
onough combine for tl^ie obtainment of a desired object. 
But for half a dozen milUous of working men, distributed 
over a vast area, engaged in various occupations, belong- 
ing to dilToront religious sects, and divided into two to- 
tally distinct bodies, the ohe imWed with the feelings and 
theories of town life, the other retaining all those preju- 
dices of the past which yet linger in the country — ^for 
these to act witli unanimity is scarcely possible. Their 
mass? is too groat, too incongruous, too scattered, for ef- 
fective combination. We have cuiTcnt proof of this, 
Tlicf Chartist agitation shows us men, who, during the last 
twenty years, have •gradually imbibed ideas of political 
freedom— men who have been irritated by a sense of in- 
justice — men who have beeli slighted by their fellow-citi- 
zens— men who haA’^c been sifSering daily prh'-atioiis — men, 
therefore, Avho have had an accumulated stimulus to unite 
in obtaining Avhat they feel themselves entitled to, and 
what they see reason to believe would greatly benefit 
them; And hoAv have they prospered in the attempt to 
carry their point ?♦ Disputes, divisions, apathy, adverse 
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influences of every kiiiS, have joined to produce ropcAtcd 
failures. Now if, with the aid of that enthusiasm which 
a righteous cause always inspires, tlic masses have not at- 
tained to that unity of action needful for the accomplisli- 
mcnt of their object, much less would they he able suc- 
cessfully to unite were that object a dishonest one. 

§ 4. Whoever demurs to the enfrancliisement of the 
working men on the ground that they are immoral, is 
bound to point out a constituency which is nof immoral. 
When it is alleged that the venality of the people renders 
them unfit for the possession of votes, it is assumed that 
some class not chargeable with venality may be Ibund. 
But no such class exists. Bring them afl to trial and not 
a single section of the community would obtain a verdict 
of “ not guilty.’’ 

Were the shopReepers put upon their oxaminatioii, 
hoAV would they excuse their "'trade practices ? Is it moral 
to put potatoes and alum in bread; to add salt," tobacco, 
and colchicum to beer ; to mix lard with butter ; to manu- 
facture milk in various known and unknown ways ; to 
adulterate oils, chemicals, colours, wines — in short, eveiy 
thing capable of adulteration? Does the existence of in 
specters of weights and fneasiires indicate morality?’ Or 
is it honest to sell over the counter, goods whose qual- 
ity is inferior to that of the samples ticketed in the win 
dow? 4 

Did the manufacturers make any pretension to purity, 
they might have to encouritel* some awk ward hints a? to 
the practice of tearing up bid rags into shoddy to ho 
worked into cloth along with new wool. Disagreeable 
questing might be asked cohccraing the proportion of 
cottou ^dveu into some febrics, pretended to be wholly 
of ' The piracy of patterns, too, would bo a delicato 
And* the practice of using gypsum to increase 
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Uie weiglit and substance of paper, could hardly be de- 
fended on the principles of the Decalogue. 

Not less discreditabie would be tlie sentence aeserved 
by the agriculturists. In spite of tlie refining elfects 
which poets ascribe to intercourse Avith nature, it is nev- 
oithelcss an undoubted fact that the fanners — in DoiWt- 
sliire, at least — haA^e been conAdeted of paying their la- 
bourers in damaged Avheat, charged at tlie full price — a 
habit not altogether conscientious. It is matter of his- 
tory, too, that before the enactment of the Ngav Poor 
La\A'‘i^ it was in many districts the custom to gwe farm 
gciwauts but half Avages ; the remtiinder being made up to 
them, out of the poor-rates, over Avhieh their masters exer- 
cised the chief control. And to these samples of morality 
the transactions •of the cattle-market and the liorso-falr 
Avoiild probably furnish fit companions. 

Neither in such a V*rutiuy A\-ould the professions es- 
cape unscathed. Who can* In^ar tlie Avord “ A^cnality ” 
wi thout straightway thinking of the Iuaa^ ? Attorneys al- 
ready stand in too bad reputc*to need their sins hinting 
at ; and even tlio gentlemen of the bar are not Avithout 
reproach. The attempt to make a knoAvn felon appear in- 
nocent denotes rather confused ideas of right and Avrong. 
Then their habit of taking foes to plead in a cause, Avhich 
other engagements will not permit them to attend, and 
keeping the pay, altliough they do not perform the AA'^oi'k, 
scarcely implies that* honesty deemed so requisite for the 
proplu* use of political pow^er. 

♦Our members of Parlitunent, too, v/ere tlie gauntlet 
taken up on their behalf, wcvild come off but indifierently. 
That arrangement AV"hich places them beyond the reach of 
their creditors, is hardly consistent •AVitli the moral huA^; 
nor does it imply the nicest sense of honour. And then 
that (Jisease of the representative system — bribery; ought 
the rich to escape ^all the odium attaching to it — should 
u^ithe disgrace fall upon the poor electors'? 
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PTot can tiiosc who moTo in titled circles boagrt of su- 
peiior integrity. In the trickeries of the turfj and in the 
midnight scenes at gamiug-hotise^^, the denizens of May- 
fair hnd Belgravia play a sufficiently conspicaous part. 
The Huntiiigtower bankruptcy was not to the credit of 
the caste, any more than are those *acts of outlawry to 
which, from time to time, members of it are subjected. 
And did the aristocracy i>ossess strict notions of equity it 
is probable that a little more respect would be shown by 
them to the claims of their tradesmen, than is indicated 
by their proverbially bad character as paymasters. 

Nay, even our highest officers of slate participate in 
the general contaminatjon. Did not the Mazzini aftair 
show s6me laxity of principle ? Was It nothing, as the 
Westminster lleview put it, to teach thfit theft is permis- 
sible when officials wish to ^teal information from a letter — 
that lying is permissible if they desire to conceal the theri; 
by rescaling that letter — thitt forgery is permissible for 
the purpose of couiiterfoitiiig seals ? ! And then bur i>re,s- 
ent ministers — are they any better than thaii their prede- 
cessors? If so, how shall wc explain away the garbling 
of some of the West Indian despatches, and the suppres- 
sion of others ? 

No, no ; let not any one oppose ■ the enfranchisement 
of the people on the score of their immorality, lest he be 
put to the. blush by the exposure of his own otFeiices, or 
the offences of his class. Let him that; is guiltless cast tbc 
first stone. Vice, dishonesty, venality, pervade all ranks; 
and if political power must ba denied to working men<tn> 
cause they are coiTupt, it must be denied to all classes 
whatever for the sume reason. 

§ 0. Some indeed allege that the masses are more 
vicious than the rest of the community. But those who 
e^t^ss this opinion arrive at it very illogically. They 
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glance at a^&ize proceedings, read through the iiamoa and 
occupations iu the calendar of prisoners, skim over statis- 
tics of crime, and because they meet with an immense 
preppnderaruie of vagrants, form-servants, bricklayers, 
drovers, bargemen, porters, factory hands, and the like, 
they forthwith set down the peasant and artisan class as 
greatly inferior in moral character to every other class. 
They take no account of the foot, that in nniuber, the la- 
bouring population is at least six times all the rest put to- 
gether. They do not inquire 'whetlier, if the cases that 
appear in the police sheets of swindling advertisers, of 
false-ticketing tradesmen, of embezzling clciks, of young 
gentlemen concerned in drunken sprees, attacks on the 
police, insults to w'^onion, and so on, w’crc miiltiplied by 
six, they \voaldi not a]>proacJi in number the other cases 
daily re|)ortcd. Were this done, liowever — ^w’’cre the 
crimes committed each class reduced to a percentage 
upon the size of that claes, there w'^ouLl be found much 
less inequality than is commonly thought to exist. . 

Moreover, it should be rcnnenilicred that the immoral- 
ity of the middle and upper ranks assumes a dilferent 
guise from that worn hy the vices of the poor. Men com- 
paratively well oft' arc not likely to be guilty- of those 
gvosser offences seen amongst the lower orders, for their 
circumstances remove tliem almost beyond temptation to 
these. But the bad propensities may and do exist in full 
force notwithstai^lftig ; and enough of their Avorkings may 
any day be seen in courts of law. Fraudulent .bankrupt- 
^es, actions for debt, suUs for the restitution of usurped 
rights, quarrels about AviUs— sill these show^ the activity 
of passions Avhich, under other conditions, might have 
produced acts technically called* •crimes. Men Avho, by 
legal cliicanery, cheat others out of their property, or Avho 
refuse to discharge the claims justly made upon them until 
forced by la Av, ajre men who, in a loAvcr Avalk of life, would 
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liat'e picked pockets or fobbed heK«roosts. We^ 
measux^e morality by motives, not by deeds. And if we 
thus estimate tlie characters of tke trading and richer 
grades, taking into account also the consideration above 
adverted to — number— we shall find that the data on the 
strength of which we attribute especial immorality to the 
labouring classes are by no means sufficient. 

§ 6. It is a pity that those who speak disparagingly 
of the masses have not wisdom enough, oir candour enough, 
to make due allowance for the unfavourable circumstanoes 
in which the masses are placed. Suppose that after care- 
fully weighing tlie evidence it should turn out that the 
working men do exhibit greater vices than those more 
comfortably oft'; does it therefore foilo\V that they afe 
morally worse ? Are the additional temptations tinder 
which they labour to be left out of the estimate ? Shall 
as muclx be expected dt their diands as from those born 
into a xftore fortunate position ? Ought the same demands 
to be made upon the posse»shi*s of five talents as upon the 
possessors of ten ? Surely the lot of the hard-handed la- 
bourer is pitiable enough without ha ving harsh judgments 
passed upon him. To be wholly sacrificed to other men’s 
happiness ; to be made a mere human tool ; to have every 
faculty subordinated to the sole function of work — this, 
one would say, is alone a misfortune, needing all sympii- 
thy for its mitigation. Consider well* t^heso endowments 
of his — ^these capacities, afiections, taste^s, and the vague 
yearnings to which they give birth, Tliink of him no^" 
with his caged.-up desires doomed to a daily, weekly, 
yearly round of painful toil, with scarcely any remission 
but for food and sleep! * Observe how he is tantalized by 
the pleasures he sees his richer brethi’en partaking of, but 
from which he must be forever debarred. Not© the hu- 
miliation lie suffers from being looked dojvn u]^h as of no 
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account amongst mem And tlien remember that bp has 
MOthing to look forward to but a monotonous continuance 
of this till death. Is IpMs a saliltary state of things to liv^e 
under? 

It is very easy for you, O respectable citizen, seated in 
your easy chair, with your feet on the fender, to hold forth 
on the misconduct of the people very easy for you to 
censure their extravagant and vicious habits ;*~-very easy 
for you to be a pattern of frugality, of rectitude, of so- 
briety, What* else should you be? Here are you 
romided by comfort s, possessing mult iplied sources of law- 
ful happiness, Avith a reputation to maintain, an ambition 
to fulfil, and the prospect of a competency for your old 
age, A shame fiudeed would it be if witli these ad van* 
tages you Avere not AVell regulated in your behaviour. You 
hate a cheerful liome, are warmly and cleanly clad, and 
fere, if not sumptuously every day, at any rate abun* 
dantly. For your hours o( relaxation there are amuse- 
ments, • A newspaper arrives regularly to satisfy your cu- 
riosity ; if your tastes are literary, books may be had in 
plenty; and there is a piano if you like music. You can 
atfoi d to enterta-iu your friends, and are entertained in 
retuni. There are lectures, and concertKS, and exhibitions, 
acoessible if you incline to them. You may have a holi- 
day Avhen you choose to take one, and can spare money 
for an annual trip to the sea-side. And enjoying all these 
privileges you ta]je* credit to yourself for being a well- 
conducted man! Small pi'aise to you for it! If yoii do 
nt.t contract dissipated Imbit^ whei-e is the merit? you 
have few incentives to do so. It is no honour to f/ou that 
you do not spend your savings in sensual gratification; 
you haire pleasures enough without: ’ But what would you 
do if placed in the position of the lalmurer ? How would 
these virtues of yours stand the Wear and tear of poverty ? 
Where would yoiy* prudence and self-denial be if you wmro 
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deployed of all the hopes that now stimnlate yon ; if yon 
had no better prospect than that of the Dorsetshire farm' 
servant with his 7s, a week, or that of the perpetually- 
straitened stocking-weaver, or that of the inill-liand with 
his periodical ^suspensions of work? Let us see you tied 
to ah irksome employment fi'om dawn till dusk; fed on 
meagre food, and scarcely enough of that; married to a 
factory girl ignorant of domestic m&nagemeiit ; deprived 
of the enjoyments which education opens up; with no 
place of recreation but the pot-house, and *theii let us see 
whether you would be as steady as you are. Suppose 
your savings had to be made, not, as now, out of surplus 
income, but out of wages already insufficient for necessa-* 
lies ; and then consider whether to be provident would 
be as easy as you at present find it. C<5fnceive yourself 
one of a despised class contempt\iously termed the great 
unwashed ; ” stigmatized as brutish, stolid, vicious ; sus- 
pected. of harbouiiiig wicked designs ; excluded from the 
dignity of citizenship ; and then say wliether the desire 
to be respectable avouM be as practically operative on you 
as now. Lastly, imagihe that seeing your capacities were 
but ordinary, your education next to nothing, and your 
competitors innumerable, yon despaired of ever attaining 
to a higher station ; and then think Avhethcr the incentives 
to perseverance and forethought would be as strong as 
your existing ones. Realize these circumstances, O ccxni- 
fort^able citizen, and then answer Avlujther the reckless, * 
disorderly habits of the people arc so inexcusable. 

How offensive is it to hear^ some pert, sdf-approviftg 
personage, who thanks God that he is not as other men 
are, passing harsh sentence on his poor Iiard-Avorked hea- 
vily-burdened folio w-cduntvy men; including them all in 
one sweeping condemnation, because in their struggles tor 
Oxisti^^^^they do not maintain the same prim respeetabil- 
ityi^flmmself Of all stupidities thcr^! are few greater, 
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and yot few in which we more doggedly pei-sistj thaji this 
of estimating other men’s conduct by the standard of our 
own teelings. There ‘is no more mischievouB absurdity 
than this judging of actions from the outside as they look 
to us, instead of from the as they look to the act- 

ors; nothing more irrational than to criticize deeds as 
though the doei's of them had the same desires, hopes, 
fears, and restraints *Svith oui’selves. ‘ We cannot under- 
stand another’s character except by abandoning our own 
identity, and realizing to ourselves his frame of mind, his 
want of knowledge, his hardships, temptations, and dis- 
couragements. And if the wealtliier classes would do 
^his before forming their opinions of the worldng man, 
their verdicts wfnild savour somewhat more of that char- 
ity whicli coyerMh a multitude of sins. 

§ 7 . After all it is a pitiful controversy, this about 
the relative vices of rich* and poor. Two school-boys 
taunting each other wdth foults of which they were equally 
guilty, would best parody it. * Whilst indignant Radical- 
isni denouncos “the vile aristocrats,” these in their turn 
enlarge wdth horror ou the brutality of the mob. * Neither 
party sees its ovA\ sins. Neither party recognizes in the 
otiKjr, itself in a diliereiit dress. Neither party can be- 
lieve that it would do all the other does if placed in like 
eiufiumstanccs. Yet a cool bystander finds nothing to 
• choose between tlj^^rn ; knours that these class recrimina- 
tions are but the inflammatory symptoms of a uniformly- 
diffused immorality. Lalwl men how you please witli 
titles of “ upper,” and “ middle,” and “ lower,” you can- 
not prevent them being units of the same society, acted 
upon Ijy the same spirit of the age, moulded after the 
!^me type of character. The mechanical law, that action 
and reactioii are equal, has its moral analogue. The deed 
of one man to aupther tends ultimately to produce a like 
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effect upoa l>oth, be the deed good or had. Bo but put 
them in rel?itionsliip, and no division into castcsj no differ- 
ences of wealthy can prevent men from assimilating. 
Whoso is placed amongst the savage will in process of 
time get savage too ; let his companions be treacherous, 
and he will become treacherous in self-defence ; surround 
him with the Ipid-hearte soften ; amidst the 

refined he will acquire polish ; and^ the same influences 
which thus rapidly adapt the individual to bis society, 
ensure, though by a slower process, the general uniformity 
of a national character. This is no unsupported theory. 
Look when or w’here we please, thickly-strewn proofs 
may be gathered. The cruelties of the old Roman rulers 
were fully paralleled by those over which the populace 
gloated in their arenas. During the sel*vile wars of the 
middle ages, barons tortured rebels, and rebels tortured 
barons, with equally diabolical ferocity. Those massacres 
which took jilace a few yearjf since in Gallicia covered 
with infamy both the people Avho committed them* and the 
goverament who paid for them at per head. The Assam 
chiefs, to whom tlie East India Company have allowed 
compensation for abandoning their established right of 
plunder, are neither better nor worse than the mass of tlic 
people, amongst whom joint-stock robbing companies 'arG 
common. A similar sameness is exhibited in Russia, 
where all are alike swindlers, from the Prince Marshal 
who cheats the troops out of their rations, the officers who* 
rob the Emperor of liis stores, the magistrates who require 
bribing before they will act, the police who have secfct 
treaties wdth the thieves, the •shopkeepers who boast of 
their successful trickeries, down to the postmasters and 
dhrosky-drivers with* their endless impositions. In Ire- 
land, during the last century, whilst the people had their 
f^tion fights and secret revenge societies, duelUng fpm 
the amusement^of the gentry, and wa.% canied to such a 
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pitcjh that the hamster was hound^p give satisfactiopt to 
the witness ho had bullied, or to the client who was dis*- 
satisfled with him.* Aiid let ns not forget how com* 
pletely this unity of character is exhibited by the Irish of 
to-day, amongst whom Oraiigcmeji and Catholics display 
the samp truculent bigotry; amongst whom magistrates 
and people join in party riots ; and amonjgst whom the 
improvidence of the peasantry is only to be paralleled by 
that of the landlords. Our own history furnishes like il- 
lustrations in plenty. The time when England swarmed 
with highwaymen and outlaws, and when the populace 
had that sncalcing kindness for a bold robber still shown 
in some parts of the Continent, was the time when kings 
also played the bandit ;^when they cheated their creditors 
by debasing the Coinage ; when they impressed labourers 
to build their palacep (Windsor Castle, for instance), 
obliging them under pain of imprisonment to take the 
wages olfercd ; and wlieif they seized and sold men’s 
goods, paying the owneirs less than a third of what the 
goods realized. During the age of religious persecution, 
Papists martyred Protestants, and Protestants martyred 
P^apists, with equal cruelty ; and Cavaliers and Round- 
heads treated each other wdth the same rancour. In the 
present day dishonesty shows itself not less iii the falsifi- 
cation of dockyard accounts, or the ‘^t;ooking” of railway 
reports, than in burglary or sheep-stealing ; w^bilst those 
who see heai;tlessnc.<6s in the dealings of slop-tailors and 
their’ sweaters, may also find it in the conduct of rich 
landlords, who get double i^nt from poor allotment hold- 
and in that of respectable ladies who underpay halt- 

^ “It is time,” said a veteran of this schoo?, “ to retire from the bar, 
since this liewdangled speeial pleading has superseded tbc use of gunpow- 
— SkdcTies of Irdand Ymr$ Affo. 

t “Allotments arc gencmlly given on poor and useless pieces of land, 
but the thorough cultivation they receive soon raises them to a high pitch 
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Starved seamstresses.* Changes iii t;^stes and amtise- 
ments are similarly common to all. The contract between 
the Squire Westerns and their descendants has its analogy 
amongst the people. As in Spain a bull fight is still the 
favourite, pastime of both the Queen and lier subjects, so 
in England fifty years ago, the cock-pit and the prize-ring 
were patronised alike by peer and pauper; and a reftr- 
ence to the sporting papers will show that the lingering 
instincts of the savage are at this moment exhibited by 
about an equal percentage of all classes. 

Thus the alleged homogeneity of national character is 
abundantly exemplified. And so long as the assimilating 
infiuenoes productive of it continue at woik, it is folly to 
suppose any one grade of a community can be morally 
difterent irom the rest. In whichever i:*ank you see cor- 
ruptiou, be assured it equally j^ervades all ' ranks — be as- 
sured it is the symptom of a bad sdcial diathesis. Whilst 
the virus of depravity exists in one part of the body poli- 
tic, no other part can remain healthy. • 

t 

• 

of fertility. The more fertile they become the more the rent of each portion 
is increased, and \re were infonned that there are at present allotments ou 
the Duke’s property, which, under the influence of the sapric coia|>eiition 
which exists with reference to flirms, bring his Grace a rent of 2/., 3f., au'l 
even 4/. an acre,” — 'Fimcs Agnculhiral Oommmion^* m tfie Mlenhmn /i- 
i(6tiP9. 

* See Lcttera on Labour and the Poor,” An ofTicer’s widow says: 
** Generally, the ladies are much harder as to tjieir tiirms than the trados- 
people; oh, yes, the tradespeople usually show^'more .lenity to wai^s the 
needlewomen than the ladies. I know the mistress of an institution wlio 
refused some chemises of a lady who* wanted to have them made 
!?he said she would not impose upon tlie poor workpeople so much as to get 
thein made at that price.” — Mormnp C7imwc/<?, November 16, 1849. A 
vender of groundsel and tofs for singing birds says ; “The ladies arc very 
;;ai*d with a body. They tiics to beat me down, and particular in the luat- 
ter , of turfs. They tell me they can buy half-ardozen for Id, so Fm obli* 
to let ’em have three or four.” — Morning Chronklcy November 20, 
11 ^ 9 ; ■ 
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§ 8- When it is urged that the working glasses 
ought not to ho admitted within the pale of tlie constitu- 
tion because they arc^ ignorant, it is tacitly assumed that 
the existing electors are enlightened. Andj quietly mak- 
ing this assumption, the opponents of popular enfiranchisc- 
inont argue, at their case, that it would be extremely im- 
politic to swamp intelligent ten-pound householders, free- 
holders, and tenants at will, by letting in upon them the 
masses lying in outer darkness. 

Painful as it may be, the pleasing illusion that our 
present constituency is thus honourably distinguished, 
must be dispelled. If by ignorance is meant want of 
information on matters which, for the due perfonnanco of 
his function, the* citizen should understand (and no other 
definition is to the point), then it is a great error to sup- 
pose that ignorance^ is peculiar to the unenfranchised. 
Were there no other illustrations, sufficient proof that this 
ignorance is shared by tlx!bse on ^he register, might be 
gather^l from their conduct at elections. Much might 
be inferred from the tuft-liuiAing spirit exhibited in the 
choice of aristocratic representatives. It might be asked 
whether those are intelligent voters whose ears are tick- 
led by the euphony of a title, whose eyes are attracted by 
hcraldric emblazonry, or whose votes are determined by 
the acreage of a candidate’s estates. Some doubts might 
bo cast on the penetration of men who, whilst tlicy com- 
plain of tJie^ prcssui*e of taxation, send to j)arliament hordes 
of military and naval officers, who have an interest in 
Jimking that taxation still greater. Or the pretensions of 
the present monopolists of political power might be tested 
by quotations from the debates of a former’s market-ordi- 
nary, and from those of the assembly into which electoral 
wisdom is distilled. But without dilating upon these gen- 
eral considerations^ let us examine a few of the opinions 
entertained by the mercantile classes upon state questions, 
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and see how fiu* tlicse opinions entitle them to a reputation 
fi>r enlightenment* 

“Money i» wealth,” was the dogma umversaHy held 
by legislators and economists before the days of 
Smith, as a self-evident truth; and in conformity with it 
acts of parliament were, by general consent, framed to 
attract and retain in the country as niuch coin as possi- 
ble. Mr, Mill, in the intr-oductiou to his recent elaborate 
work, assumes that this belief is now extinct. It may be 
so amongst philosophers, but it is still prevalent in the 
trading world. We continue to hear acts praised, as 
tending to “circulate mouey;” and on analyzing the 
alarm periodically raised tha:t “ the money is going out 
of the country,” we lind such an occurrence regarded as 
a disaster in itseli^ and not simply as iinkcating that the 
country is poor in some essential commodity. ' Is there not 
occasion for a little “ eiilighteimiout hero? 

Again; no small number of respectable people seeing 
that increased consumption always accompanies prosper- 
ity, infer that consumption* is in itself beneficial — is tlie 
cause of prosperity, instead of its collateral eftect ; and 
hence, on witnessing a fire, or the mad extravagance of 
soihc spendthrift, they console themselves with the reflec- 
tion that such things are “good for trade.” Dangexous 
voters these, if sound political knowledge is a needful 
qualification. 

Similarly diffused amongst the nfid^dle ranks, is a no- 
tion that the withdrawal of a largo parfc of the funds* of 
the community by the noivprgducing classes is no rpil 
detriment to the rest; for ttot as the money thus ab- 
stracted is subsequently spent amongst the rest, it event- 
ually comes to the sarrfe thing as though it had not been 
Ij^^racted at all. Even a professed political economist— 
IDpctor Chalmers — ^maintaius that the I’eyenues of land* 
owners form no deduction from the meg^ns of society, sco 
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ing that expenditure of such revenues * consist 4 ‘4n a 
transference to the industrious of sustenance and support 
for their services which proposition amounts to this — 
that it matters not in the end whether A and his servants 
B, C, and D, live on the produce of their own industry, or 
on the produce of other men’s industry ! *** 

Another iniatako current alike amongst rich and poor 
is, that the speculations- of corn-dealers are injurious to 
the public. >So iiidigriant are many well-meaning men at 
what they conceive to be a practice of intolerable cruelty, 
that it is scarcely possible to make them see. how perfect 
freedom of trade is nationally advantageous in this, as in 
all other cases. Their anger blinds them to the fact that 
W’’ere not the pVicc raised iinrnediatoly after a deficient 
harvOvSt by the* purchases of IIk^so large factors, thei-e 
would be nothing to ^3reveat the people IVom consuming 
food at their ordinary rate ; which would end in the inad- 
equate supply being eaten nip long’bofore llie ripening of 
the next crop. They do not perceive that lliis mercantile 
operation is analogous in its effect to putting the crew of a 
vessel on dimiiiislied rations when the stock of provisions 
is found insufficient to last out the voyage. A somewhat 
serioUvS error this, for electoi*s to labour under; especially 
as many of them would prevent the buying up of corn by 
legal penalties 1 

• What crude theories prevail also respecting the power 
of a legislature tcv encourage different branches of indus- 


No doubt the belief which .Vr. Chalmers combats, viz., that the lanch 
lord’s revenue is wholly consumed,by him, is an erroneous one; for, as he, 
ix»iiits out, the greater portion of it goes to maintain tliose who directly or 
imUrectly minister to the landlord’s wants : but Dr. Clialmers omiooks the 
fact that did the landlord not exist, the services which such ik)W rorwlcr to 
him ill return for “sustcHimce and support,” would be rendered to those 
producers from whom the landlord’s revenue originally came j and that in 
the loss of these servi^ society snfiers. 
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try— “ agricultmral interests” and other ‘‘interests.” It 
is not farmers only who labour under the mistake that 
their occupation can be made perm^inently more prosper- 
ous than the rest by act of parliament: educated towns- 
people, too, participate in the delusion ; quite forgetting 
that the greater profitableness artificially given to any 
particular trade, inevitably draws into that trade such an 
increased miiuber of competitors as quickly to reduce its 
profiered advantages to the general level, and even for 
a time below that level. Is not the educator wanted 
behind the counter and on the fiirin, as well as in the work- 
shop? 

Koto again the wild ideas entertained on currency 
questions. We smile at the simplicity ** which in times 
past led a famiiie-pinclicd populace to ifscribe tlie high 
I>rice of bread to the covetousness bakers and millers ; 
yet tliere is no little <analogy between such a theory ami 
that which attributes natiouaf distress to bad monetary 
arrangements. Just as the poor man, wdien made* to feel 
the scarcity of food by having to i)ay doul>lo the usual 
sum for a loaf, straightway taxed the seller of the loaf 
with the evil ; so do many traders to whom commercial 
depression comes in the shape of a difficulty in getting 
advances from their bankers, or cash fiir their bills of ex- 
change, conclude that the “circulating medium” is in 
fault ; being ignorant, like their liun^gry prototypCvS, tlrat 
the primary cause of the misebief is a deficiency in the 
national stock of food or other commodities. To suppose 
that a state of general privation can be cured by the iSf^e 
of bank notes, is to err with *the projector of perpetual 
motion, who hopes to make power out of nothing. 

Thus the tii argument, which wo found so com- 

pletely to noutralizo the inference drawn from the alleged 
iiuiit^^jkMty of the labouring classes, is a not much less 
answer to the objection urged against the extern 
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siou of the suffrage Qn the ground of popular ignorance. 
If, beeause they are deficient in information, the f)eople 
should continue ime^ifratichised, tlien for a like reason 
should the existing electoral body be <?^^9franchised. If the 
two classes arc to have their relative degrees of competence 
to wield political power determined by comparing the 
amounts of their knowledge — their political knowledge, 
mind — then the advantage on the side of the present hold- 
ers of such power is quite iusiifflcient to give them an ex- 
clusive claim to it. As we have just seen, a great propor- 
tion of them are in error on the most important public 
questions — on the nature of wealth, on what things are 
“ good for trade,” on the relationship of producers and 
nonpi’oduccrs, on dealings in the people’s food, on the 
“ encouragement ” of trade, on the influences of currency^ 
and so forth/ Where, then, is their great supenority over 
the non-electors ? Ildve many artisans mistakem excessive 
competition for the cause gf an ewil, instead of taking it 
for whujjb it is — the symptom of one? why they are coun- 
tenanced in this error by not^n few of the educated. Do 
working men iiold wrong opinions concerning machinery ? 
so likewise do nearly all the farmers and no small number 
of tradesmen. Is the false impression that manufacturers 
can raise or low^^r wages at will, prevalent amongst the 
masses ? it is wudely entertained, too, by their richer 
neighbours. Ho w, then, can the ignorance of the people 
be urged as a reason for refusing them votes ? 

§ 9. Those w’^ho cut^ short the arguments in favour 
of democracy by saying thjit it has been tried and found 
Avanting, w'ould do well to consider w'hether the govern- 
ments they refer to really were democratic ones — ^^sdicther 
a ti-ue democracy has ever been knowm — whether such a 
thing can be found even now. Of arrangements simu- 
lating it, the world has seen not a few. But that demoo 
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racy itself has ever existed— existed, that is, for a suffix 
eient length of time to admit of its fraits being jndged---- 
or that it was possible for it so to have existed during the 
past condition of humanity, is denied. A return to defi- 
nitions settles the matter at once, A democracy^ properly 
So called, is political organization modelled in accord- 
ance -irith the law of equal freedom. And if so, those 
cannot be called democracies under which, as under the 
Greek and Roman governments, from four-fifths to eleven- 
twelfths of the people were slaves. Neither can those he 
called democracies, which, like the constitutions of anc- 
diajval Italy, conferred power on the burghers and nobles 
only. Nor can those even he called democracies, which, 
like the Swiss states, have always treated a certain unin- 
corporated class as political outlaws. Enlarged aristocra- 
cies these should be termed; not democracies. No raat- 
tor whether they be a minority or £ majority to “whom 
power is denied; the •exclusion of them is in spirit the 
same, and the definition of a democracy is equally^broken. 
The man who steals a penny we call dishonest, as well as 
the man who steals a pound ; and we do so because his 
act equally testifies to a certain defect of character. Sim- 
ilarly we must consider a government aristocratic, be tlie 
class it excludes large or smalL 

They, how'cver, make the strangest mistake wdio, re- 
ferring as they commonly do to the United States, urge 
the existence of slavery as itself an argument against de- 
mocracy. Put in a definite form, this would aptly serv(? 
the logician as a specimen absurdity. A pseudo-dcmiDC- 
racy is found not democratic ^enough, and it is therefore 
inferred that democracy is a bad thing! Whilst some 
Aittolycus is eulogizing honesty and quoting himself as a 
sample?? of it, he is detected in the act of picking his neigh- 
b(3fiii% pocket ; whereupon it is argued that honesty ought 
forthwith to be, repudiated! With l^is tnouth full of 
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*^nobfe Bentiments,” mid loa^ttg a seemingly moral 
Joseph Surface deceives his friends ; and, on its bebJg dis- 
covered that ho is a villau), there arises the exclamation — 
“ What a shocking thing is this morality t ” 

But, passing over what might further be said concern- 
ing the alleged failure of democracies, let it he granted that 
they have failed ; let it be granted that there have from 
tiino to time been forms of government approaching to 
the democratic — ^nay, that in the course of revolutions the 
thing itself has had a transient existouee ; let all this be 
granted, it still proves nothing. For which 5s it amongst 
the endeavours, of man that does not at first fiiil ? * Is not 
pei'severance through a series of defeats the natural his- 
tory of success i Docs not the process ive pass through 
lu leariiing to walk afibrd us a typo of all human expe- 
riences? Though wo sec a child make himdreds of boot- 
less attempts to msiutain its balauce, w" e do not conclude 
that it is doomed to rcmabi forever upon all-fours. Nor 
do we, in the conduct of its education, cease telling it to 
try again, because it has many times ialleu short of a 
desired aohievemeiit. Doubtless it ivould be unwdse to 
base an argument upon the assumed analogy between the 
growth of the individual and of the state (though, both 
being governed by the same laws of human development, 
there is probably a genuine analogy betvreen them) ; hut 
the simile may fiiirly be employed to hint that the failure 
of past efforts mad« by society to preserve the erect atti- 
tucte of democracy, by no iileiins shows that such attitude 
is not the proper one. 

xliid, in fact, our theorj^ anticipates such failures. We 
have already seen that a liigh form of government is ren- 
dered practicable only by a liigh type of character— that 
freedom, can increase only as fast as control becomes noed- 
less~th.at the perfect man alone can realize the perfect 
state. A demoeracy, therefore, being the Inghest form 
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that a government can assum^-iu4ieAtiye> if not 
ultimate phase of civilization, still of the penttltimate one— * 
must of necessity fail in the hands barbarous and senih 
barbarous mem 

Whilst, then, it is maintained that nearly all these ah 
leged failures of dciinocraoy are not failures of democracy 
at all, but of something else, it is argued that the fiict of 
those comparatively genuine democracies set up during 
revolutions, lapsing rapidly back into preexisting arrange- 
ments, is in nowise at variance with our position 

§ 10* Whether in any given case democracy is 
pj'acticablc, is a question that will always find its own so- 
liitioru The physiologist shows us that in an animal or- 
ganism, the soft parts determine the forms of the hard 
ones j and it is equally true that in the social organism, 
the seemingly fixed framework of Ii\\« and institutions, is 
moulded by the seemingly /orceless thing — character. 
Social arrangements are the bones to that body, of which 
the national morality is tha life; and they will grow into 
free, liealthy shapes, or into sickly and cramped ones ac- 
cording as that morality, that lile, is vigorous or other- 
wise. 

The vital principle of society we have s^cn to be the 
law of equal freedom : and we have further seen that in the 
compound faculty originating a moral sense, there exists 
an agent enabling men to appreciate, to love, and to act 
up to this law (Chaps. IV. and V.). We haye seen that 
to realize the Divine idea — ^greatest Inippiness — ^the human 
constitution must be such as that each man confining him- 
self within his own sphere of^ activity, shall leave intact 
the similar spheres of ;\ctivity of others (Chap. III.) ; and 
we have further seen tlmt an instinct of our own freedom, 
symputfiy. which makes us respect the like freedom 
fellows, compose a mcchanisni capable of establish- 
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iiig tliis state of things. If those feelings are imdgveh 
oped, a people’s beliefs, la\rs, customs, and manners,' will 
\)Q aggressive in tlieir ^diaracter : let them act with due 
force, and the organization of the community, equally Avith 
the conduct of its niemhcrs, Avill be in haimony Avith the 
social law. Political forms indicate tlie degree of cfH- 
cieucy A\?^itli which this mental mechanism woi*ks; are in a 
mamier supplementary to such mechanism ; arc bad and 
coercive if it is detbetive ; become ameliorated in propor- 
tion as it acts well. And thus democracy, as one of the 
Lighi^r social forms, is of necessity identilicd, both -in ori- 
gin and practicability, with a dominant moral sense. This 
fact has been already more than once hinted ; but it will 
be desirable noAV’^ lio examine more atteiitlA^ely than here- 
tofore the ground s on Avhich it is alleged. 

Observe hi'st, then, that in the earlier stages of civili- 
ziitlon, before the proecss of adaptation has yet produced 
much elibet, the desire for political ccfuality does not exist. 
There wcfe no agitatxotis for representative gOA^ernment 
iimongst the Egyptians, or the Persians, or the Assyrians ; 
witJi them all disputes Avere as to Avho should be tyrant. 
P>y the Hindoos a similar state of things is exhibited to 
the present hour. The Russians, too, are still under this 
phase; and, in. tlieir utter carelessness of civil liberty, 
shun any one wdio preaches justice and condemns tyranny, 
as a perverse malcontent. The like mental condition Avas 
^ho\ni during the earlier stages of our own progress. In 
the middle ages fealty to a feudal lord Avas accounted a 
duty, and the assertion of ^personal freedom a crime. 
RiglOs of man Avere not then dreamed of. Revolutions 
wore nothing but dynastic quarrels ; riot Avhat they have 
l>con in later times — attempts to make ’governments more 
popular. And if, after glancing at the changes that have 
taken place between the far past and the present, we re- 
flect upon the character of modern ideas and agitations, 
12 
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on declarations of rights, liberty of the press, slaye eman- 
cipation, removal of religious disabilities, RefoiTti Bills, 
Chartism, Ac., and consider bow tbroiigh all of them there 
runs ix kindred spirit, and how this spirit is manifesting 
itself with constantly-increasing intensity and universal- 
ity, we sliall see that these fiicts imply some moral change; 
and explicable as they are by the growth of this com- 
pound filculty res]mnding to the law of equal freedom, it 
is reasonable to consider them as showing the mode in 
which such niculty seeks to place social arrangements in 
liarmony with that law'; or, in other 'vvT)Fd*s, as illustrathig 
the efforts of the moral sense to realize the democratic 
state. 

If a deniooraev is pi*oduced by thisnigency, so also is 
it rendered practicable by it. The popiilaj' form of gov- 
ernment as contrasted with the monarchical, is professedly 
one which i>laces less rest !-aint npon the individual. In 
speaking of it \\re use such terms i\%free iustitutioas, civil 
liberty^ ^^//-gOTcrnrnent, all implying this. But^thb dimi- 
nution of external restraint'' can take place only at the 
same rate as the increase of internal restraint. Coiuliut 
has to be ruled either from without or from witliin. ff 
tfl)c rule from w’lthiu is )iot eflicient, there trmst exist a 
supplementary rule from without. Jf, on the other hand, 
all Tiien are properly ruled from w'ithin, government be- 
comovS needless, and all men are perfectly free. Now the 
chief faculty of self-rule being the moral sense (Chap. V^.), 
the degrtic of freedom in their institutions which any 
given ])eoplc can bear, wdll^be proportionate, to tlm dif- 
fusion of this moral sense antongst them. And only when 
its influence greatly predominates can so large an instal- 
ment of freedom ai? a democracy become possible. 

Lastly, the supremacy of this same lU<!ulty affords tlie 
only guarantee for the stability of a democracy. On the 
part of the people it gives rise to what we call a jealousy 
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of their liberties — a watchful doteriuination to resist ^any 
thing like encroachment upon their rightsT: Avhilst it gen- 
ei’Mtes amongst those iii power such a respect for these 
rights as checks any desire they may have to aggress. 
Conversely, let the ruled be deficient in the instmet of 
freedom, and they will be indifferent to the gradual usurp- 
ation of their privileges so long as it entails no immediate 
inconvenience upon them; and the rulers in such ease, 
being deficient in sympathetic regard for those privileges, 
will be, to a like extent, niis(;nipnlous iji usurping. Let 
us observe, in detail, the ditferent modes in Avhieh men 
thus contradistinguished comport th(?msolves under a rep- 
resentative form of government. Amongst a people not 
yet fitted for such* a form, citizens, lacking the impulse to 
claim e<pial. powoi* with eacli other, become careless in the 
exorcise of their francli^se, doubt whether it is of any use 
to them, and even pride tliemselves on not interfering in 
puldic atfoirs/^’ Provided th«ir liberties arc but iudivectly 
affected, tiiey will watch the passing of the most insidious 
measures witli vacant nncoricetn. It is only barefaced 
aggressions that they can perceive to ])e aggressions at all. 
PI iieuig as they do Imt little value upon their privileges, 
they are readily bril>ed. When threatened, instead of 
assuniiug that altitude of dogged resistance wliicli the in- 
stinct of freedom dictates, they truckle. If tricked out 
of a/ight of citizenship, they are quite indifferent about 
getting it again ; and indeed when the exorcise of it con- 
flicts with any immediate interest are glad to give it up — 
will^^en petition, as in time^ past did many of the cor- 
porate towns, both in England and Spain, tliat they may 
ho excused from electing representatives. Meanwhile, in 
accordance with that law of socual • homogeneity lately 
dwelt upon, those in authority are in a like ratio ready to 

* Inatance the behaviour of the Prussian electors since the late revolu- 
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encrpaoli. They intimidate, they bribe^ they plpt, and by 
degrees establish a comparatively coercive government. 
On the other hand, amongst a people sudi<dewtly endowed 
with the faculty responding to the law of equal freedom, 
no such retrograde process is possible. The man of gen- 
uinely democratic feeling loves liberty as a raiser loves gold, 
for its sake and quite irrespective of its advantages 
(p. n;3). What he thus highly values he sleeplessly 
watches ; he quickly detects any attempt at diminution 
of it; and he opposes aggression the moment it com- 
mences. Should any assume undue preix>gatives, he 
sti*aightway steps up to them, and demands tlicir author- 
ity for so dohig. Transactions that seem in the remotest 
degree underhand awaken his suspicions, wliich arc not to 
be laid so long as anything remains «iinexplained. lie 
scents out an abuse with instinctive sagacity, and having 
found one, never rests until it is abolished. If in any pro- 
posed an’angemeiit 'tlierc bo*a latent- danger to the liber- 
ties of himself and others — any germ of irr(?sponsiblo 
power, he instantly discoTer^ it and refuses his consent. 
He is alarmed by such a proposal as the dislranchisen](‘nt 
of a constituency by the legislature ; lor it at once occurs 
to him that the measure thus levelled against one may l>c 
levelled against many. To call that responsible goyern- 
meiit under which a cabinet minister can entangle the 
nation in a quarrel about some paltry territory before they 
know any thing of it* he sce»s to al)surd. It needs iu> 
chain of reasoning to show him tliat the assumption, by a 
delegated as&cml>ly, of the power to leiigtlien its owii ex- 
istence from three years to^seven, is an infraction of the 
representative principle ; he feels that it is so ; and no 
plausible professions, of patriotism, no boasting of honour- 
|dfle intentions, can cheek his opposition to the setting np 
dangerous a pr(3cedeut. Still more excited is he 
when applied to for grants of public taoney, with the under- 
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Btandting that on a future occasion he shall be told how 
they have been spent. Flimsy excuses about “ exigencies 
of the state,” and the like, catiuot entrap him into so glar- 
ing an act of sell*stultification. lie listens to them frowu- 
ingly, and inaiiitaining as he does that the protection of 
men’s rights is the chief, or rather the sole, ‘‘exigency of 
the state,” sternly negatives the request. Thus is he ever 
oil the watch to extirpate incipient oppression; to nip 
abuses in the bud ; or, if* such an expression is alloAvable, 
fo stop encroachment before it begins. And when a com- 
munity consists of men animated by the spirit thus exem- 
plified, tlie continuance of liberal institutions is certain. 

Political freedom, therefore, as we say, an extenial 
result of an iiite?nal sentimeut — isiblike, in origin, practi- 
cability, and pcrMuineucc, dependent on the moral sense; 
and it is only* when thi^^ is suprexue in its inlluenco that so 
Iiigh a form of soi'ial organization as a democracy can bo 
niaintaiued, 

§ 11. And thus we Arrive at the true answer to 
that question at present so widely agitated — ^Is a purely 
popular form of government practicable now ? For, as 
the scntiinont by which a sta^te of perfect political liberty 
is generated, is also the one by %vliicli it is upheld, tlicro 
immediately suggests itself the corollary that, when tlio 
sentiment is strong enough to generate it, it is strong 
imough to upliold^ k. Whenever, therefore, a people 
mlnu^y arrives at the conclusion that democratic institu* 
tio u.a_aji;c right ; whenever they di^pa^donately determine 
that they shall be adopted ; ,or, in other words, wliene^^r 
the circumstances show that the setting up of such insti- 
tutions is not an accident, but results from the ascendency 
of the aforesaid sentiment ; tlien, and then alone, are such 
iustitutions permanently possible. 

In the opinion, now happily so prevalent, that the pa- 
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cific^ inodoof working out political changes is the only 
efficient one, we Jiave a collateral exproj^sion of this truth. 
Men see that freedom achieved by the s word is uniformly 
lost again; hut that it is lasting w'hen gained by peadfeful 
agitation. Hence they very properly infer the proj)riety 
of caitying refomis solely by means which the moral law 
recognizes — means which do hot involve violations of it. 
Kight as this conclusion may be, liowever, it is not pliilo- 
sophically understood. Men do not see why the thing is 
so. There is no truth in the usual supposition that the 
loss of liberties obtained by violence is a kind of retribu- 
tion. It is not that bloodshed vitiates the free institutions 
it may help to set uj) ; nor is it that when peacefulty es- 
tablished such institiifions arc ju'eserved by virtue of thoir 
being so cstablislied ; but it is that the* manner in which 
the change is w rought indicates (he national eh<xra^tet\ 
and proves it to be respectively unfit or fit for the new 
social form. A brief examinntion of the moral conditions 
implied by these difterent kinds of evolution will show 
this. . • 

When an old regime is overthro’svn by force, no guar- 
antee is given that the newr one j)iit in its place will sat- 
isfy the wants of the age. ^ The occurrence is simply a 
demonstration that the miseries iufiieted niidcr this old 
regime wci*e no longer bearable. To repeat the saying of 
quoted by Burke, and w'^hicli is perfectly true \\l)eu 
applied to convulsions of this natrfrq^ — “It is never from 
the desire to attack that the people rise, but fro)n hnpa- 
tience under sufiering,” anger against an 

fiicting pain is a passion, exhibited by brutes as well as by 
mon ;, ;and a social revolution wrought out by such a ino- 
*tive jpfbwer is not Hlcdy to leave behind it a state of things 
specially adapted to the people’s circumstances.. That 
sudden display of ill-temper with which a man dashes on 
the ground something that has given him much proYoca- 
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tion, aiKl tlic loss of which he will subsequently re- 
gret, serves in some measux*e to illustrate the conduct of a 
people thus excited. ^TJiey are irritated, and justly so ; 
th#iold whicli authority has had over them is weakened; 
that sentiment of powerVorship— that loyalty, as we 
term it — which was but the index of a certain adaptation 
between their characters and tlie rule they bad lived un- 
der, is for the time being in abeyance — ^is silenced, drowned 
in the rising tide of their wrath ; and av hon, after they 
liad destroyed the old IramcAvork of things, another be- 
comes needful, it is very improbable that the one set up 
during this temporary state of excitement will bo one 
really in hariiiony Avith their natnral cliaracters. Nay, 
indeed, it is sure to bo out of harmoii}^ A\dtli their natural 
characters ; for consider, the institutions they sot up Avill 
boar the impress of tljc feeling then prevalent — a feeling 
Avidoly diilerent f)*orn that previously exliibited, and also 
from that Avliicb Avill come, uppernwst again by-and-l^y. 
Stimaiat«d by transpiring events, the germs of tlioso sen- 
timents destined some day to»establish genuine political 
freedom, assume a precocious activityr— gieem mmili stronger 
and more general than they really arc ; AAdnlst, on the 
contrary, those sentiments yvhich upheld tlm preceding 
state of things are ahuost Avholly dormant. The impro- 
vised form of govorniiient exactly answers to this excep- 
’tional condition of mind, and mijiht AAmrk could that con- 
.ditiou be niaiutainod ; but us fast as the popular feeling 
ebbs* baeSe into its ordinary channels, so fast does the iii- 
oongmity betAveen the nejv arrange iiients and the old 
character make itself felt; and so fast is the retrogression. 
On viewing the facts, through the foregoing theory of 
nioral-senso agency, it ..becomes still ’more manifest tba^ 
free institutions obtained by violence are of necessity 
premature. For Avhat arc the requisite antecedents to 
one of these social couvulsions? They are the torments 
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of a wide-spread and deep-seated injustice. And of what 
character is this injustice the exponent ? Evidently a char- 
acter deficient in those seiitiinent^ which deter men from 
aggression — a character in which the faculties of thi|«0‘ 
cial man arc as yet imperfecjfly developed — a character^ 
that iBf hj winch the law of equal fi^eedom is not duly re- 
sponded to. Hence the unscrupulous trespasses on the 
one part, and the culpable submission on the other^ which, 
by their accumulated results, have induced so terrible a 
crisis. Well: though by a revolution the people may re- 
make their government, they cannot remake themselves, 
yiightly dianged, perhaps, they may bo in the passirig 
through a period of such fiery excitement; but, in the 
main, they are still the men they w'ere. < The old process 
w*ill consequently repeat itself The sto«'nn of passion hav- 
ing rlicd away, there will again boi^in these encroachments 
and this iudifioreiice ; and they will continue until, by a 
gradual imposition of fresh Jbonds, the nation has been 
reduced, not, indeed, to a condition as bad as bidbi’e, but 
to a condition not greatly in advance of it. 

Of political ameliorations pacifically wroiiglit out, ex- 
actly the opposite is predicable. These appertain to a 
higher phase of civilization. In the first place they pre- 
suppose tlie popular suffering to bo of a companitiyely 
mild type — no longer unbearable, maddening; and, other 
things equal, tliis indicates a diminished amount of injus- 
tice; and a diminished amount of injustice implies a monj 
prevalent and energetic moral sense. Thus the Veryante- 
cedonts of a peaceful agitation serve in some measure to 
ensure the success of the freq. institutions obtained by it. 
But it is in the process by which oqe of these bloodless 
i^^volutions is brought about that the existence of the 
needfdl popular character is most clearly evinced. For in 
w’^hat consists the vitality of such a hiovemeiit ? What is 
tho secret power that originates it; to which its growth 
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is due ; and by the help of which it triumphs ? Maui 
festiy tills feeling that responds to tlie law of eqxial free- 
dom; /rhese pertinacious demands for political equality 
are simply the signs of its increasing activity. Not hun- 
ger, nor the anxiety to escape from torture, nor the desire 
for vengeance, is now the trausfonning force,, but a calm 
unswerving, determination to get human liberties recog- 
nized. The carrying out one of these battles of opinion 
to a successful issue through long delays and discourage- 
ments, through ridicule and misrepreBeiitation, implios a 
perennial source of energy quite different from mere insur- 
rectiojlary rage. In place of a passing gust of anger, a 
persistent and ever-strengthening sentiment is here the 
acting agent. Agitation is its gymnasium. Men in whom 
it predominates, cultivate it in the rest. Tliey address it 
in speeches; they wi^te articles to it; they convene meet- 
ings for its mtinifestation. It^is aroused, by denunciations 
of injustice; it is appealed to in the name of conscience; 
it is covjared by all that is fair and upviglit and equitable. 
Pictures of the slave and the tyrant are exhibited to excite 
its abhoiTence ; a state of pure freedom is described to it 
as the one to be loved and hoped for ; and it is made sen- 
sible of the sacreduess of human rights. After men’s 
minds have been for many years thus exorcised and stim- 
ulated' a sufficiently intense manifestation of feeling is 
produced, and then comes the reform. But this feeling, 
mark, proceeds from that same combination of faculties 
bywhicli, as we have seen, free iiistitutious are upheld and 
mad^)racticable. One of these agitations, therefore, is a 
kinti of apprenticeship to the liberties obtained by it. 
The power to ge^fri>edom becomes the mea>sm’e of the 
power to use it. The law of social forms is that they shall 
be expressive of national character ; they come inrto exist- 
ence bearing its impress ; and they live only so long as it 
supplies them xvith vitality. Now a general dissatisfac- 
12 *^* 
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tion with old arraugemonts is a sign that tho national 
character inquires better one^ and for the people in pur- 
sait of these better on€*s to have organized associations, 
maintained lecturers, and for session after session to have 
wearied the legislature with petitions — to have continued 
this, top, until the accumulated force of opinion has be- 
come irresistible, is to have given conchisiyo proof that 
the change brought about is really in harmony with the 
wJints of the age. The new institutions do not now ex- 
press an exceptional state of tlic popular mind, but ex- 
press its habitual state, and hence are certain to be fitted 
to it. 

§ 12 . Here tlicn is encouragonient for timid reform- 
ers. Men of true insight need none of these detailed con- 
siderations to steady their convictions by. The mathema- 
tician does not call for a pair of compasses to test a proved 
theorem with ; nor docs the jnau--wuth healthy faith wait 
for more evidence after he hears what the moral law says. 
It is enough for him that a tiling is HghL He w ill never 
believe that tlie carrying out of what is right by riglit 
means, can be injurious. And this is the only spirit 
wortliy to be named religious. But as, unhappily, the 
many are not endowed with so trusting a belief, it is re- 
quisite to back the dictates of equity with siippleihentary 
arguments. The moral infidelity of the expediency scliool 
requires meeting. And it is to those? infected by it tliat 
the above considerations are commended, as showing that 
they need not fear to exhibit w-hatever sympathy with 
democratic principles tliey possess — ^need not fear to tSiniw 
tlieir energies at once into the popular cause, for that w^hen 
equitable institutions .are equitably obtained, they must 
necessaMly prosper. 

Thus the claim deducible from the law of 
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equal A^eedom-r-tlie claim possessed by each citizen to likt?. 
political power with the r^t — is not counterbalantied by 
any of those prudent^ial considerations commonly urged 
against it. We find that so long as selfishness makes gov- 
ernment needful at all, it must make every government 
corrupt, save one in which all men arc represented. The 
assertion that conceding universal suftrage would be 
creating a comparatively immoral constituency, proves to 
he quite unwarrantable; seeing that all classes are im- 
moral, and, when nuinbei's and circumstances arc taken into 
ac^jount, apparently in an equal degree. A glance at the 
evidence shows that popular ignorance also is a two- 
edged objection; for, in the knowledge which may bo 
supposed heedfiil for tlie right use of votes, the mass of 
those inside thq pale of tlie constitution are al>out as defi- 
cient as those outside of it. The argument that purely 
representative institutions have been tried and have failed, 
is not only based upon. iiyipplicaHe instances, but Avould 
prove i\o thing if substantiated. Lastly, in this, as in other 
cases, it turns out that the fxpssibiUty of fulfilling the in- 
junctions of th(‘, moral law is proportionate to the advance 
men have made toward the moral state; political arrange- 
ments inevitably adjusting themselves to the j^opular 
character. So that wliilst we may say to the ardent dem- 
ocrats— sure that a democracy wdll be attained when- 
ever t he x^eoplc arc good enough for one ” — we inay on 
the other hand say 4;o those of little faith— “ Fear not that 
a democracy, when x)eacefully attained, can be attained 
too soon.” 
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CHAPTER -XXI. 

THE Ptfrr OF THE STATE- 

§ 1, As already sawl (pp. 230 and 231), morality 
stands toward government only in the nature of a limitar 
tioii~-l)ehaves negatively with regard to it, not ix>sitive- 
ly — ^replies to all inquiries by silently indicating the con- 
ditions of existence, constitution, and conduct, under 
which alone it may l>e ethically tolerated. And thus, .ig- 
noring government altogether, the moral law can give us 
no direct information as to *what a government ought to 
do — can merely say what it ought not to do. That we 
arc left wdth no precise knowledge beyond this, may in- 
deed be interred ironi a preceding chapter. For if, as was 
shown, every man has a right to scccmIc from the state, and 
if, as a consequence, tire state must be regarded as a body 
of men voluntarily associated, there remains notiliing to 
distinguish it in tlie abstract from any other incoTq)oratcd 
society — ^nothing to determine its specilic ftmetion ; and 
we may conceive its members assigning to it any function 
that does not involve a breatdi of the moral law. 

Immediate guidance in this matter. being tlius impossi- 
ble, W'c must follow* such indirect ways of arriving at the 
truth as are open to us. The question is no longer one of 
pure etlilcs, and is therefore incapable of solution by any 
exact methods: approximative ones only are available. 
Fortunately there arc several of these ; and conver gii^ gs 
they do to the same conclusion, that conclusion assumes 
something like the character of certainty. Let * \is nowr 
successively employ them. 

§ 2, Good, and perfect, and complete, are Words ap- 
plicabie tb w^lihteyer is tliorouglily fitted to its purpose; 
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and by the word moral we signify the same property in a 
mail/ A thing which entiMy answers its end cannot he 
improved ; and a mar^ wdiose nature leads him to a spon- 
taueous fulfilment, of the Divine will cannot he conceived 
better. To he quite self-sufficing — ^to have poAvers exactly 
commensurate Avith av hat ought to he done, is to he or- 
svanically moral. Gwen the ordained object— happiness ; 
given the conditions under w^hich this happiness is to be 
compassed ; and perfection consists in the possession of 
faculties exactly adapted to these conditions: whilst the 
inoi;^d laAV is simply a statement of that line of conduct by 
Avlvich the conditions are satisfied. Hence to the rightly- 
constituted man all external help is needless — detrimental 
cv<3ii. Just as tlic healthy body Avants no crutch, tonic, 
or stimulus, but* has Avithiii itself the means of doing 
everything it^quired it, so the normally-developed char- 
acter asks no artificial aids ; and indeed repudiates them 
as preoccupying the spher^p for tho exercise of faculties 
Avhicli tlip hypothesis supposes it to have. When, on the 
other ' hand, man’s constitation and the conditions of his 
existence are not in liarmony, there arise external agencies 
to supply the place of deficient internal faculties. And 
tlioso temporary substitutes being supplementary to the 
faculties, and assisting the imj>erfect man as they do to 
fulfil the law of his being — ^the moral law, as w^e call it — 
obtain a . certain reflex authority from that laAV, vai'yiiig 
Avitli tlic degree in which they subserve its requii*ements. 
Whatever may be* its special function, it is clear that 
goyemment is one of these artificial aids ; and the most 
irapo^mit of them. ^ 

Or the case may perhaps be more clearly stated thus : 
— Jf government has any duty at all, that duty must be 
to perform a service of some kind — to confer a benefit. 
But every possible benefit or service which can be ren- 
dered to a man is comprehended under tlie general expres- 
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sion of assisting him to fulfil the law of his bping. 
Whether you feed the hungry, or cure the diseased, or 
defend the weak, or curb the vicipus, you do but enable 
or constrain them to conform to the conditions of complete 
liappiness more nearly than they would otherwise do. 
And causing conformity to the conditions of complete 
happiness is causing conformity to tlie moral law. If, 
therefore, all benefits that can be conferred on men are 
aids to the fulfilment of the moral law, tlie benefits to be 
conferred by government must be of this nature. 

So much being conceded, let us next inquire how tlie 
moral law may bo most essentially subserved. Practicji- 
bility manifestly underlies performance. That which 
makes an act feasible must take y»rcceden«e of the act itself 
Before the injunction — ^Do this, there aiecessarily come>s 
the postulate — It can be done. Before Establishing a 
code for the right exercise of faculties, tliere must be 
cstablisliod the <!ondition which makes the exercise of fac- 
ulties possible. Kow, this condition whicTi makes tlie 
exercise of faculties possible is— power to pursue the ob- 
jects on wdiich they are to be exercised — the objects of 
desire ; and this is wluit we otherwise call lilicrty of action 
— freedom. But that which makes the exercise of facul- 
ties possible, is that which makes the fulfilment of the 
moral law possible. And freedom being tlius tTie grand 
prerequisite to the fulfilment of the moral law, it follows 
that if a man is to he helped iu fulfilling of the moral laWp 
the first thing to be done is to. secure to him this all-essen- 
tial freedom. This aid must come before any ot he^ai jl — 
is, in fact, that wliich renders any otj[ier aid practicable ; 
for no faculty to which liberty of action is denied can be 
assisted in the performance of its function until liberty of 
action has been restored. Of all institutions, therefore, 
whidfc^^ imperfect man sets up as supplementary to his 
na^^^Hhe chief one must have for its ofiice to guarantee 
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his freedom. But tlie freedom that can be guaranteed to 
each is bounded by the like freedom to be guaranteed 
to all others. This necessitated both by the moral 
law and by the simultaneous claims made upon the 
institution itself by its clients. Hence we must in- 
fer that it is the function of this chief institution which 
we call a gOAa>rnmeut, to uphold the* law of equal 
freedom. 

To determine the duty of the state by reverting to a 
supposed understanding entered into by the founders of 
society— a social contract — -Ave Iuia'C already seen to be im- 
practicable (p. 222). Men did nob deliberately establish 
political arrangements, but grew into them unconsciously 
— probably had ilo conception of an associated condition 
until they found* tliomselves in it. Moreover, Avero the 
hypothesis of' an original agreement reasonable, it could 
not help us ; for it would be folly to assume that the 
duties imposed by a bordc/tof savages on tlieir chief, or 
council o^' chiefs, must necessarily be the duties of govern- 
ments throughout, all time. •Nevertheless, if, instead of 
speculating as to Avhat might have happened during the 
iufmey of civilization, avc consider Avhat mmt have hap- 
pened, something may be learnt. On tn ruing to page 220, 
the. reader Avill find . it argued at length that for men to 
have remained in the associated state implies that on the 
whole they found it preferable to the isolated one; which 
means that they obtsrfned a greater sum total of gratifica- 
tion •under it ; which means that it afforded them fuller 
G^Qi^isei.for their faculties • Avhich means that it ofierctl a 
safer guarantee for such exqrcise — more security for their 
claims to life and property ; that is, for their rights. But 
if men could have continued in the Associated state only 
because on the average it insured their rights better than 
the previous one, then the insurance of their rights be- 
comes the special duty which society in its coiqmrato 
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eapacity has to perform toward individuals. Thatiumv 
tion"6y vphich a thing begins to exist we may safely con- 
sider its all-essential funciiom Ifow, whilst those many 
aids to gratification which civilization has brought us 
were yet undeveloped, society must have existed 
because it protected its members in the pursuit of those 
things which afford satisfaction to the faculties. But to 
protect moil in the pursuit of tliosc things wliich afford 
satisfaction to the faculties is to inahitain their rights. 
And if it was by maintaining the rights of its membeiH 
that society began to bo, then to iriaintain their rights 
must ever be regarded as its primary duty. 

Further confirmation maybe drawn from the universal 
practice of mankind in this matter. ‘Widely as peoj)lo 
have differed respecting the proper bounds of legislative 
Kuperintendeiice, all have held theip to include the defence 
of the subject against aggression. Whilst, in various 
countries and times,* a liundt;ed diffei*ent functions have 
been assigned to the state — wliilst there haveuprobably 
been no two governments <that have entirely agreed in tlio 
number and nature of their functions — whilst the thingi; 
specially attended to by some have been wholly neglected 
by others, and thereby proved iion-essontial, there is orio 
ottice — that of protector— which has been co mm on to 
them ail. Did this fact stand alone it might by^lTstretcli 
of incredulity be construed into an accident. But coincid- 
ing as it does with the foregoing mfereiices drawn from 
the nature of man’s constitution and the uecessaiy ©rigia 
of society, we may safely take it as a furt her evidence that 
the duty of the state is — ^to protect — ^to enforce thteTaw of 
equal freedom; to maintain men’s rights, or, as we com- 
monly express it — to ^adininister justice. 

§ 3 . The question— What is the thing to be done 
by a government? being answered, there arises the other* 
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Which is the most efficient moclo of doing it? To the 
proposition — ^the administration of justice is the Special 
duty of the state, tho;re hangs the corollary — the state 
ought to employ the best methods of fulfilling that 
duty ; and this brings us to the inquiry — ‘^Vhfxt are they ? 

By our hypothesis the connection of each individual 
with the, commimity as politically organized, must be 
voluntary. In virtue of its very office an institution 
which proposes to guarantee a man’s freedom to exercise 
his fiiculties, can only tender its services to him ; cannot 
coejTc him into the acceptance of them. If it does it 
becomes self-contradicting — ^violates that very freedom 
v/hich it proposes to maintain. Citizenship then being 
winingly assuaic<l, we must inquire what agreement is 
thereby tacitly entered into betw(?cn the state and its 
members. Two tliipgs arc conceivable. There may 
either be an understanding that whoever applies to the 
judicial power for assistaiVBo slialWlefray the costs there- 
upon nujurred by it on his behalf, or it may be provided 
that the payment of a constant eoiitribution toward the 
expenses ol' this judicial power shall entitle the contributor 
to its services whenever he needs thejn. The first of these 
aiTaugemeiits does not seem ^Itogetlier pi*acticable ; the 
other is one to which existing systems partially assimilate. 
Ill eitfior ease, ho wever, it is taken for granted that the 
parties will duly fulfil their pi'omises ; that equivalents of 
.protection and taxation shall be exchanged ; thatyon the 
one* side, if the individual chooses to avail himself of state 
guardianship, he shall not refuse his fair share of state 
bunions; and on the other, that when the state lias 
imposed the burdens it shall not withhold the guar- 
dianship. 

Sclt-evident as is this interpretation of the agreement, 
which citizenship presupposes, judicial practice is but 
little guided by it. Our system of jurisprudcnco takes a 
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vory one-sided view of the m?ttten It is indeed stringent 
enou^i in enforcing tlie claiin of the state against the sub- 
ject ; but as to the reciprocal claim of the sulijcct agJiinst 
the state it is comparatively careless. That it recognizes the 
title of the tax-payer to protection is true ; but it is also 
true that it does this but partially. From certain infringe- 
ments of rights, arbitrarily classed as criminal, it is ready 
to defend every complainant ; but against others, not so 
classed, it leaves every one to defend himself The most 
trifling injury, if inflicted in a specified mannei*, is cogniza- 
ble by the magistrate, and redress may be obtained free of 
charge ; but if otlierwisc inflicted, the injury, no matter 
how serious, mu>st be passively borne, unless the suiferer 
has plenty of money and a sufficiency ol' daring. Let a 
man have his hat knocked over his eyes,*and the law will 
zealously espouse his cause — will ijmlct Ids assailant in a 
fine and costs, and will do this without charge. But if, 
instead of having beeei bonneted, lie has been wrongfully 
imprisoned, he is politely referred to a solicitor, .with tlie 
information that the otreiV3e committed' against him is 
actionable : wliioh inoans, that if rich he may play double 
or quits with Fate ; and that if poor he must go without 
oven this chance of compensation. Against picking of 
pockets, as ordinarily practised-, the ruling power grants 
its lieges gratuitous protection ; but pockets *Tnay be 
picked in various indirect ways, and it will idly look on 
unless costly in cans are taken to interest it. It will rush, 
to the defence of one who has been ‘deprived of a* few 
turnips by a half-starved tramp ; but as to the estate pii 
which these tuiidps grew, that may be stolen ^nToiifc 
risk, so long as the despoiled* owner is left friendless and 
penniless.* Some (jomplaints need only to be whispered, 
and 2days the parts of constable, lawyer, 

it is trae that a plaintiff who can swear that he is not worth £5 may 
in for^nd pauperis. But this privilege i» almost a (lead letter, Actions 
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jotdge, and gaoler* whilst to others it turns a deaf ear 
unless they are made through its bribed hangers-on. "" No w 
it is the injured man’s ^champion ; and now it throws down 
its weapons to sit as umpire, whilst oppressor and op- 
pressed run a tilt at eacli otfier. Over such and such por- 
tions of a citizen’s rights it mounts guard and cries — 
“Who goes there?” to every intruder ; but upon the rest 
any one may trample without fear of being challenged by it. 
To a mail with perceptions unbliiuted by custom, this 
mode of carrying out the agi*eemeiit subsisting between 
himself and the state, would seem strange enough. It is 
not imjiossible that he might call the transaction a s windle ; 
might argue that his property had been t aken from him 
nmler IVilse pretimces. “ To what purpose,” lie might ask, 
“did I submit -iinyself to your laws, if I am now to bo 
doaied the advantag<^s promised in return? Have I not 
complied wUli till tli,o stipulations ? You demanded alle- 
giance, and I gave it. Yo\| said money was iieedfu], and I 
paid the uttermost farthing of your exactions, heavy as 
they were. You required m« to fulfil certain civil func- 
tions, and I fulfilled them cheerfully. Yet now when I 
ask you to give me that for which I made these sacrifices, 
you slinfile. I supposed y^ou were to act the part of an 
Argus-ej^cd and Briareus-armed guardian, ever Avatclung 
over ray interests, ever ready to step in and defend them; 
HO that whether sleeping or waking, absorbed in business 
. or immersed in plea«urc, I might have the gratifying ooii- 
sckmsness of being carefully shielded from injmy. Now, 
hqwen^r, I find, not only that my rights inay be trespassed 
Upon in many ways witlioiit attracting your notice, but 
that even Avhen 1 tell you I have been wronged, and 
demand y^our interposition, you shut the door in my face? 
and will not listen until I have exorbitantly feed some of 

80 iustitutod arc usually found to fail, because those who conduct them, 
having to plead gratuitously, plead carelessly. 



tli(^ servants who have access to your jirivatc ear. What 
am l\o unaerstand by this? Is it that yoiir revenue is 
insufficient to defray the cost of dispensing: justice in all 
cases ? If so, why not say as much, and fet us increa^ 
it ? Is it that you cannot accomplish what you profess ? 
If so, declare candidly what you are able to do, and Avhat 
not But at any rate let us have some intelligible nndei^ 
standing, and not this jumble of contradictions — this con- 
flict of promise and performance — this taking of the pay 
without doing the duty.” 

§ 4 ; Tliat men should sit down so apathetically as 
they do under the present corrupt administration of jus- 
tice, is not a little remarkable. That ^ve, with all our 
jealousy of abuses ; wdth all our opportimitics of canvass- 
ing, blaming, and amending the acts of the legislature; 
with all our reaclinesH to organize and agitate ; with the 
Anti-Corn Law, Slavr-ry-Abolkion, atid Oatholic-Kman<;i- 
pation victories fresh in remembrance ; that we, the iude- 
pendent, deteianined, self-riding English, should daily T)e- 
hold the giant aboinimitions of our judicial system, and 
yet do notliing to rectify them, is really quite incompre- 
hensible. It is jjot as though the facts ’were disputed; all 
men are ag^ed upon them. The dangers of lawjiro pro- 
verbial. The names of its officers are used as synonymes 
for tiickory and. greediness. The decisions of its courts 
are typical of chance. In all compaifiq^ you hear but one* 
opinion, and each person confirms it by a frcvsh illufetra- 
tion. N'ow you are informed, of liaving T^jen ex- 

pended in the recovery of fot:ty shillings’ worth of prop- 
erty; and . again of a cause that was lost because an al- 
lirmation could not received in place of an oath, A 
righti^hand neighbour can tell you of a judge who allowed 
ari Cihdictment to be objected to, on the plea that the 
words, ‘‘in the year of our Lord/’ were not inserted be- 
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fore the date; and another to your left iiaf^ates how a 
thief lately tried for stealing a guincji-pig was acquitted, 
because a guinea-pig was shown to he a kind of rat, and 
a rat could ndt he property. At one moraeiit tlie story is 
of a poor man whose rich enemy has deliberately ruined 
him by templing liiin into litigation ; and at the next it is 
of a child who has been kept in prison for six weeks, in 
default of sureties for her aj)|>earance as witness against 
one who liad assaulted lier.* This gentleman has been 
cheated out of half his ]>roporty, but dared not attempt 
to recover it for fear of losing more ; whilst his less pru- 
dent companion can parallel the experience of him who 
said that he had only twice heen on the verge of ruin ; 
once when he had lost a law-suit, and once when he had 
gained one. Oy all sides you are told of trickery and op- 
pression, and revengfi, committed in the name of justice ; 
of wrongs endured for want of money wherewith to pur- 
chase redress; of rights ^nudaimad because contention 
with powerful usurper was useless ; of chancery-suits 
that outlasted the lives of the suitors ; of fortunes swal- 
lowed up in settling a title ; of estates lost by an informal- 
ity. And then comes a catalogue of victims— of those 
who have trusted and been deceived; gray-beaded nien 
whose liardly-earned savings went to fatten tifie attorjiey ; 
tlireadimi'e and hollow-cheeked insolvents who lost all in 
the attempt to get their due;, some who had been reduced 
to subsist on the clmrity of friends ; others who had died 
the* deatli of a pauper ; with not a foAV whose ajixieties 
liiid pjpduced insanity, or who in their desperation had 
committed suicide. Yet, wnilst all parties echo (*ach oth- 
ers’ exclamations of disgust, these iniquities continue iiu- 
cliecked ! 

§ B., There are not wanting, however, men who do- 
* The ca:^ occurred at Winchester in July, 1849. 
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fend this sillte of things — ^who actually argue that gov- 
ernment should perform but imperfectly what they allow 
to be its special function. Whilst, ,pu the one hand, they 
admit tliat administration of justice is the ^tal necessity 
of civilized life, they maintain, on the otlier, that justice 
maybe administered too well! “For,” say they, ‘‘ Were 
law cheap, all men wo\ild avail themselves of it. Did 
there exist no difiioulty in obtaining justice, justice would 
bo demanded in every case of violated right s. Ten times 
as many appeals would be made to the authorities as 
now. Men would riisli into legal proceedings on tlic 
slightest provocatiou; and litigation would be so enor- 
mously increased as to make the remedy worse than the 
disease.” 

* Such is the argument; an argument involving either 
a gross absurdity or an un warrant a?^le assumption. For 
observe : wlion this great multiplication of law proceed- 
ings under a gratuitous administration of justice is urged 
as a reasoti why tilings should remain as tliey are, it is 
implied that the evils attendant upon tlie rectification of 
all -wrongs, w-ould be*groater than arc the evils attendant 
upon submission to those wrings. Either the great ma- 
jority of civil aggressions must be borne in silence as 
now, or must be adjudicated upon as tlien ; and the alle- 
gation ivS that the first alternative is preferable. But if 
ten thousand litigations are worse than ten thousand in- 
justices, then one litigation is worse than one injustice. 
Which means that, as a general principle, an appeal to 'the 
law for protection is a greater cyil than the trespufigi com- 
plaiiied of. \\3uch means that^it would be better to have 
no administration of justice at all ! If for the sake of es- 
capin^febis absurdity it be assumed that, as things mow 
w rectified — that the costliness of 

la^^|i^;^ents insignificant ones only from being brought 
court, and that consequently the above inference can- 
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not he drawn — ^then, eitlier denial is given to t]ie obvious 
fact that, by the poverty they inflict, many of the great- 
est wrongs ineapacitatjj their victims from obtaining re- 
dress, and to fhe obvious fact that the civil injuries suf- 
fered by the masses, though ahmlutehj small, are rdatwahj 
great ; or else it is taken for granted that on niae-teufhs 
of the population, who are too poor to institute legal pro- 
ceedings, no civil injuries of moment arc ever inflicted! 

Nor is this all. It is not necessarily true that imiking 
the law easy of access would increase litigation. An op- 
posite effect might he produced. The pro})liccy is vitiated 
hy that very common mistake of calculating the result of 
some new arrangement on the assumption that all other 
tilings would remain as they are. It is taken for granted 
that under the Jiypothetical regime just as many trans- 
gressions woiild occui%as at present. Whereas any candid 
observer can sec tliat most of tlie civil offences now com- 
mitted, are committed in (omeqm%ice of the iiieHicioncy 
of our judicial system; 

“ For sparing justice feeds iuujuity,” 

It is the difficulty that he knows there will he in convict- 
ing liim w'hicli tempts the Knave to behave knavishly. 
Were not the law so expensive and so unceitaiii, dishon- 
est traders Avould never risk tlie many violations of it they 
now do. The trcs|)asscs of the wealthy against the poor 
. would be rare, were* it not that the aggrieved have practi- 
cally no remedy, Mark how^, to the man Avho contem- 
plfites jvronging his fellow, our legal systcjn hohls out 
promises of impunity. Sliould his propose^ victim l>o one 
of small means, there is tlio likelihood that he will not 
be able to carry on a laAV»suit; liere is encouragement. 
Should he possess enough money, why, even tlicn, liaving, 
like most people, a great dread of litigation, he will prob- 
ably bear his loss unresistingly: here is further eiicour 
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agem<5iit. Lastly, our plotter remembers that, should his 
victiiK. venture an action, judicial decisions arc very much 
matters of accident, and that the guilty are often rescued 
by clever counsel : here is still "^more encouragement. 
And so, all things considered, he deterraiues to chance it. 

would never decide thus were legal protection 
efficient, W ere the administration of law prompt, gratu- 
itous, and certain, those probabilities and possibilities 
wliich now beckon him on to fraudulent acts would van- 
ish, Civil injuries wittingly committed would almost 
cease. Only in cases where both parties sincerely belic^ved 
themselves right, would judicial arbitration he called for; 
and the number of such cases is comparatively small. 
Litigation, therefore, so far from increasing on justice be- 
ing made easy of obtainment, would proljably decrease. 

§ 6. But, after all, it is not the setting up of this or 
that system of jurispividencc which causes the intercourse 
of men with each other to be equitable or otherwise. 
The matter lies deeper. A\ with forms of government, so 
Avitli forms of law ; it is the national cliaracter that dc' 
cides. The power of an apparatus primarily depends, not 
on the ingenuity of its design, but on the strength of its 
materials. Be liis plan never so well devised — I ukS ar- 
rangement of struts, and ties, and bolts, never so good — 
his balance of forces never so perfect — yet if our engineer 
has not considered whether the respective parts of Ins ^ 
structure will bear the sti'ain to be plit upon them^wo 
must call him a bungler. Similarly w'ith the institution- 
maker. If tlie people with whom he has to deal are not 
of the requisite quality, no cleverness in his contrivance 
will avail any thing, us never forget that institutions 
are | of men ; that men are the struts, tics, and bolts, 
they are framed; and that, dovetail and 
bjpftee them together as we may, it is their nature which 
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must finally determine whether the institutions can^staiid. 
Always there be some line of least resistance^ along 
whichj if the humanity they are wrought out of be not 
strong enoiigb, they will give way; and having given 
way, will sink down into a less trying attitude. Thus it 
is, amongst other things, with jmiicial mechanisms. No 
matter how admirably devised, their results %vill be good 
only in proportion as the nation is good The instrumen- 
talities by whicl). they arc to act— judges, juries, consta- 
bles, witnesses, gaolers and the rest — must be units of the 
people — will, on the average, be marked by the same im- 
perfections as the people ; and though the system they are 
set to work out be perfect, yet will tlic ])adness of their 
characters degrade its acts down to a level witli the gen- 
eral conduct pf {foeiety. 

That justice can be well administered only in propor- 
tion as men become just, is a fact too^generally overlooked. 
“If they had but trial by’jiiry!” says some one, moral- 
izing on fbe Russians. « But they can’t have it. It could 
not exist' amongst them. Even if established it would 
not work. They lack that substratum of honesty and 
truthfulness on wliicli alone it can stand. To be of use, 
tins, like any other institution, must be born of the popu- 
lar charturter. It is not trial by jury that produces jus- 
tice, but it is the sentiment of justice tliat produces trial 
by jury, as the organ through whicli it is to act ; and the 
t)rgau will be mert * unless, the sentiment is there. These 
social forms wlneli we regard as so potential, are things 
of tpiite* secondary importrjoce. Wliat ma tiered it tliat 
the Roman plebeians Avere'* endowed Avith Certain priAu- 
leges, Avhcii the patricians prevented them from exercising 
those privileges by ill-treatment carried even to tlio death ? 
What mattered it that our statute-book contained equita- 
ble provisions, and tho-t officers Avere appointed to enforce 
them, TV hen there Meded a Magna CJiarta to demand that 
13 
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justicp should neither he sold, denied, nor delayed ? What 
matters it even now, that all men are declared equal be- 
fore the law, when magistrates arc* swayed by class sym- 
jiathies, and treat a gentleman more leniently than an Arti- 
san ? If we think that we can rectify the relationsliips 
of men at will, we decciv^e ourselves. What Sir James 
Mackintosh says of constitutions— that they are not made, 
but grow, applies to all social aiTaageTnents, It is riot 
true that once upon a time men said — “ Let there be law;” 
and there was law. Administration of justice was origb 
nally inipracticablc, TJtopian ; and has boeoniG more 'and 
more practicable only as men Iiave become less savage. 
The old system of settling disputes by personal contest, 
and the new sy^stem of settling them by state arbitration, 
have coexisted throughout all ages; thd one little by lit- 
tle usurping tlie ydace of the other, ‘outgrowing it. It ^vas 
only after some advance had been made that the civil 
power could get recognized at*all as a maintaiiKjr of rights. 
The feudal baron with castle and retainers maintained his 
OAvn rights, and would have considered himself 'disgraced 
by asking legal aid. Even after be had agi'ced to regard 
Ills suzerain as umpire, it was still in the lists, and by the 
strength of his arm and his lance, tliat he mad<s good hi?; 
cause. And when Ave remember that e(iiiall5i amongst 
loi’ds and labourers this practice lingers even noAv — that 
Avc have still duels, which it is thought dishonourable for 
a gentleman to avoid by applying ta a magistrate — ^thatr 
we have still pugilistic fights, whk^h the pc^ople try to hide 
from tlie police — ^^we are taught that it is impossible for a 
judicial system to become efficient faster than men be- 
come good. It is only after public morality has gained a 
certain ascendancy, thati' the civil jioAver gets strong 
enough to pei'form its simplest functions. Before this it 
cannot even put dowm banditti ; border forays continue in 
spite of it; audit is bearded in its v/)ry strongholds, as, 
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amongst ourselTcs, by the thieves of ‘Wlutefriars biy; two 
centuries ago. TJncler early gov«?rnments the oflleers of 
law are less friends than enemies. Legal forms are habit- 
ually used for purposes of oppression. Causes are decided 
by favouritism, bribery, and back-stairs intrigue. The 
judicial apparatus breaks down under the work it has to 
do, and shows us in a ♦fonathan Wild, a Judge Jeffries, 
and even a Lord Chancellor Bacon, how inevitably its 
several parts are rendered inoperative by a generally-dif- 
fused wickedness. 

Of course the eilicicncy of pix\s<uit. and future systems 
of jnrispnidonce must he determined by the same indu- 
.ouces. Of our own legal arrangements wc may say, what 
Emerson has well said of institutions generally — that they 
are about as good as the cliaracters of men permit them 
to be. When we read of Orange magistrates wlio become 
aggressors rather than protectors ; of policemen Avho con- 
spire with each other to obtdiri corivietions that they may 
he promoted ; and of the late Palace Court, whose officers 
]ia])itually lUvoured. the plaintiff witli the view of inducing 
moil to enter suits there, wq dud that now, as of old, judi- 
cial protection is vitiated hy tlic depravity of the age. 
Xovertheless it is probable that wo are ripe for something 
hotter thr^i we have.* The universal disgust witli which 
law is regarded, may be taken as evidence of this — as ovi- 
denee, moreover, that a change is at liand. But it is not 
Hkoly that the mode#of administering juvSticic lately pointed 
out as the proper one is ininiediatoly feasible ; seeing that 
inon, by ifot having yet even recognized it as theoretically 
riglit, show themselves contnderably belov/ the state to 
which it is natural. This, hoAvever, js no reason for not 
a<lvocating its adoption. For, "what was said in the last 
chapter respecting an equitable form of government, may 
hci hero said respecting an equitable system of law; that 
the power quietly to establish it is the measure of its prao* 
llcability. 
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§ 7. By dispersing that haze of political snpersth 
tion tlirongli which the «tatc and its appendages loom so 
large, the foregoing considerations suggest a somewhat 
startling question. For if w^hon men’s savageiicss” and 
dishonesty render the administration of justice most neces- 
sary, it is impossible if it becomes possible only in pro- 
portion as men. themselves become just ; and if that same 
universal uprightness, which permits the administration 
of justice to become perfect, also makes it needless, as it 
evidently must, then we may naturally ask — Can the state 
really administer justice at all? Does it, looking rtt so- 
ciety as a wdiolc, secure to the people any fuller enjoyment 
of their rights than they would have without it? 

W’c not conclude that it takes awuiy froui men’s liberties in 
one direction, as much as it giv’^cs in another? Is it not a 
mere dead mechanism -worked by :i nation’s moral sense; 
neither addi)ig to, nor deducting from, the force of thnt 
moral sense ; and consequently unaldc to alter the sum* 
.total of its effects ? 

A strange idea, this, some wdll think: arid so at first 
sight it seems. AVe have such a habit of regarding gov- 
ernment in its protective character, and forgetting its ag- 
gressive one, that to ask whether the riglits it secur(?s arc 
not idjout balanced by the rights it violates, se«ms almost 
laughable. ISTcvertheless w^e sliall find that on dra-wing 
up a d(.'btor and creditor account^ the absurdity of tho 
doubt disappears. Passing over thorc ruling poivers rf 
the F/ast, wdiich, in return for the small amount of security 
they guarantee, arc in the habit of confiscating, Hiidei^oiio 
pretence or other, any propi?ii:y not cflioiently concealed 
by the unfoitunate ow- fid's, and which, in some cases, pus^h 
their exactions so far as to have to give back for seed in 
the spring a part of that crop they had taken from the 

huslb^^ndman at the previous harvest— passing over, too, 

th^^^tuiddle-age systems of govemm^int under which pro- 
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tectioiij s?u<>*b as it was, had to he purchased hy the resig- 
nation of personal freedom, let us institute as favoflrahlo 
a comparison as possildc. Let ii>s take the relatively good 
oovernments we now kuovv’*, and setting: down on the one. 
^hle the benefits conferred, and on tlie other tl^ evils in- 
ilictcd, let us strike a balance between them. Ibider the 
head of obligations mesj be entefed the efilcieut curb 
Y/Iuch our police system puts upon olTonces against person 
and property; our courts of law, too, av 1th all their de- 
fects, afford a partial defence against civil injuries whiih 
ncods setting down iu tlie estimate; and to those must ]k> 
^d.di^d what fiir outweigh thcni both— tliat sense of habit- 
ual security, and tliat consequent ability to fearlessly carry 
on the business <rf life, Avliich are produced bj'^ the niere 
proseiice of an ac4.ive civil pOAver. liven after deducting 
1Vo))i these a lieavy^ discount on the score of shortcomings, 
tijcre unquestionably reinams a largo surplus of bonefit for 
which the state may claim, credit. »Tuni we now to the 
■per cantrg, statement. As the first item cui the list there 
stands that gigantic injustice iiiflieted upon nineteen-tAveu- 
ticths of the community by the usurpatum of tlie soil — 
hj the broaph of their riglits to the use of the eartli (Cliap. 
IX.). For this the civil power is rcspoiisiblc — lias itself 
heou a party to the. aggression — ^lias made it legal, and 
still defends it as right. X'ext comes tlx^ trespass commit- 
ted against the many by subordinating them to the fcAV, 
S-nd forcing them to abey laAvs to Avhicb their consent Avas 
neve? asked. Note again the tyrannies accompanying na- 
tiorjiiil dgfence — ^t,he impressments and inilitia-draAvliigs, 
the continuous abnegatit)us of liberty in the persons of sol- 
diers and sailors, ending not unfrequently in the sacrifice 
oi' their fives. Remember also how' oiir rights arc treuchod 
upon by commercial restrictions; and liow’ men are not 
only prevented from buying and selling Avhere they please, 
but are debarred from following certain occupations until 
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they have bought government permits. Nor let us forget 
the jhmaUies tliht until lately so seriously transgressed 
religions freedom — penalties which, as the Anti-Stute- 
.Ohuroh Association can sliOAr, have by no means disap- 
peared, And all these, togetlier with the many minor 
restrictions hedging us about, are accom]»anied by those 
never-ceasing incursioSs made upon our property by the 
lax-gatherer and the officers of customs and excise, by 
poor-rate collectors and churclnrardens. IMeasuring 
wrongs, as we must, by the degree in wliick they limit the 
exorcise of faculties, let us now add up tlie two accounts 
and contrast their sinn-tolals. On the OT»e side g^vern- 
inent })artially saves ns (only partially, mind) from those 
assaults, robberies, murders, clieatings, and kindred inju- 
ries, to whicli, were there no such histitution, the existing 
immorality of men. >vould expose us. The.sc we must im- 
agine to ])e distributed over the community at large, ami 
over the life of each citi?:en,.and tl»en conceive to what 
average restriction on the free exercise of faculties they 
woiild be t?quivak*nt. On dhc other side government it- 
self transgresses men’s liberties by the monopoly of land, 
by the usurpation of power, by restrii^ions on trade, l>y 
the slavery and death of thousands of soldiers, by tlio 
ruin of luiudrcds it ought to protect, by fiivo^ritisui to 
creeds and classes, *by the civil functions it makes impera- 
tive, by petty restraints too numerous to name, but ab<>vc 
all by a remorseless taxation, whicli, ‘afecting seven-eight* 
of the nation as it does by abstracting a large pereehtage 
from earnings already insufficient for ne.eessaries,«virtually 
obliterates, in great measure^ the spheres needed for the 
development of their natures. Wc have now to suppose 
these manifold limitations to the free exercise of faculties 
averaged like the others, and then to ask ourselves whether 
the two avoi^ges are, or are not, equal. Is the question 
after all so very irrational ? Is not the answer doubtful ? 
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N'ay, indeed; consider it rightly and the answer is not 
at all douhtful, " It is very certain that govornmwit can 
not alter the total aniount of injustice committed. The 
absardity is in aupposmg that it can — in supposing that 
by some ingenious artifice we may avoid the consequences 
of our own natures. The civil power no more does what 
to the careless eye it seems to do, than the juggler really 
performs Ills, apparent iiiiraclcs. It is impossible for man 
10 create force. Ifc can only alter the mode' of its mani- 
festations, its direction, its distribution. The power that 
propels his steamboats and locomotives is not of bis mak- 
ing; it was all lying latent in the coal. Tie telegraphs 
by an agent set foie during the oxidation of zinc ; but of 
which no more is obtained than is due to the nuinl)c>r of 
atoms tliat have, combined. The very eiieigy Ijc expends 
in moving Ids arm is:^>’en crated by the chemical afiinities 
of the food lie eats. In no case can lie do any thing l>ut 
avail liiniself of dormant Ibrcos. This is as true in ethics 
as in pliysics. Moral leeling is a force — a force by which 
]nen.'’s actions are restrained •witliin certain prescribed 
bounds ; and no legislative meehaniani can increase its re- 
sults one iota. l>y how much this force is deficient, by’ so 
nnicli must its work remain undoiio. In Arhatever degree 
we lack tlie qualilios needful for our state, in the same 
degree must avc sufiei, Xaturc will not be cheated. 
WJioso should think to escape the infiucncc of gravitation 
by throwing liis limJlis into soRie peculiar attitude, would 
not'be more deceived than are those Avho' liope to avoid 
tile ’w eight of tlicir depravity by aiTanging themselves 
into lids or that form of p*)litical organization. Evei-yjot 
of the evil must in one Avay or other be borne — consciously 
or unconsciously; either in a shape ’that is recognized, or 
else under some disguise. No philosopher’s stone of a 
constitution can produce golden conduct froifi leaden in- 
stincts. No apparatus of senators, judges, and police, 
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can compensate for the want of an iutornal govemiug 
sentime^nt. !No legislative manipulation can eke out an 
insufTicioiit morality into a suflicient one. No administra- 
tive sleight of Jiand can save us from ourselves. 

But must not this imply that govenmxent is of xk> 
use wliatover? Not at all. All hough unable to alter 
the sum-total of injustice to be supported, it can still al- 
ter its (Ustribidion, And this is wliat it really does. By 
its aid, men to a considerable extent equalize tlie evil 
they have to bear — spread it out more imiforinly over 
the Vvhole community, and over the life of each pit!- 
zen. Entire lVecHh)m to exercise the faculties, liiteiTupted 
by entire deprivations of it, and marred by the perpetual 
danger of these deprivations, is exchanged for a freedom 
on^whicli tlie rostrictions arc constant jgit partial. lu' 
stead of those losses of life, of limb, ov of the means of 
subsistonee, vvlucli, under a state of anarcliy, all are liable 
to, and many sulier, a.polltieal^organizatiou commits uni- 
versal aggressions of a comparatively mild type. , W rongs 
that were before occasional, «but crushing, are now unceas- 
ing, but bearable. The system is one of mutual assurance 
against moral disasters. Just as men, whilst they cannot 
prevent iires and shipwrecks, can yet guarantee each other 
against ruin Irom these, by beariiig them in common, and 
distributing the injuries entailed over long periods of 
time ; so, although by uniting together for judicial pur- 
poses men cannot diminish the amoujkt of injustice to bo, 
borne, they can, and do, insure themselves agamst its^oth- 
erwise fatal results, 

§ 8 . When xve agreed that it rvas the essential func- 
tion of tlie state to ' protect — ^t.o administer the law of 
equal freedom; — ^to maintain men’s rights — we virtually 
assigned Ipp the duty, not only of shielding each citizen 
from t® ifespasses of his neighbours, .but of defending 
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liim, in common with the community at large, against for- 
eign aggi'cssions. An invading force may violate p^ojile’s 
rights as much as, or far more than, an #iuaL body of 
felons ; and onr dcfiiikion requires that government shall 
resist transgression in the one case as much as in tlie 
other. Protection, — this is what men seek by political 
coinbination ; and whether it be against internal or exter- 
nal enemies matters not' Unquestionably war is immoral. 
But so likewise is the violence used in the execution of 
justice; so is all coercion. Etliical law is as certainly 
broken by tliO deeds of judicial anti lori ties as by those of 
a dfefciisive army. '[Chere is, in pi'inciple, no difference 
whatever between the blow of a policeman’s baton and 
llie thrust of a soldier’s bayonet. Both are infractions 
of the law of equal freedom in tlxe persons of those injured. 
In either casp wh have force sudicient to produce submis- 
sion ; and it matters not whether that force be employed 
by a man in red or by one in blue. Policemen arc soldiers 
■who act alone: soldiers ai^ policemen who act in unison, 
Governiifont employs the first to attack in detail ten 
tliousand criminals Mdio separately make war upon soeic- 
ty; and it calls in the last when threatened by a like 
miinber of criminals in the shape of drilled troops. Re- 
sistance to foreign foes and resistance to native ones hav- 
ing- coiiscx|iiently tht? same object — the maintenance of 
men’s rights, and being cfToctod by the same means — force, 
arc*in, their nature identical, and no u:reatei* eondeiiination 
*cau jje passed upcn the one than upon the other. The 
doings of tlie battle-field merely exhibit in a concentrated 
form tlmt immorality which is inherent in govejiiment, 
and attaches to all its functions. What is so manifest 
in its military acts is true of its ciyil acts, that it uses 
Avrong to put down Avrong. 

Defensive warfare (and of course it is solely to this 
that the foregoing aigumeat applies) must therefore be 
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tolerated as the least of two evils. There are indeed 
some xinconditionally condemn it, and w^oiild meet 
invasion hy %on-rosistance. To such there are several 
replies. 

First, consistency requires them to behave in like, fash- 
ion to their fellow-citizens. They must not only allow 
themselves to be cheated, assaulted, irobbed, wounded, 
without offering active opposition, but must refuse help 
from the civil power; seeing that they wlio einjdoy force 
by proxy, are as much responsihlo for that force as though 
they employed it themselves. 

Again, such a theory makes pacific relationships be- 
tween men and nations look needlessly Utopian. If all 
agree not to aggress, they must as certainly be at peace 
witli each other as thougli tht?y had all agreed not to 
resist. So that, Avhilst it sets up so dihieujt a standanl 
of behaviour, the rule of noii-resistanec is not one whit 
more efheient as a preventive of Avar, than the rule of non- 
aggression. 

Moreover this principle of non-resistance is 'not dedu- 
cible IVom the moral law. The moral law says — ^Do not 
aggress. It cannot say — I)o not resist ; for to say this 
would be to presuppose its own ])rccepts broken. As cx- 
2 )la,iued at the outset (Chap. I.), Morality describes the 
conduct of perfect men ; and canndt include ih its prom- 
ises circumstances that arLse from imperfection. That rule 
which attains to tuiiversal sway when all men are wli:it 
they ought to be, must be the right« rule, must it ^not ? 
And that rule which then becomes imj)0ssible of fulfilmeut 
must 1)C tlic Avrong one? Weil ; in an ideal statti the )a\v 
of non-aggression is obeyed hy all — ^is the vital principle 
of every one’s conduct — ^is fully carried out, reigns, liv(‘S ; 
Avdiereas in such a state the law of m)n-resistancc neces- 
sarily becomes a dead letter. 

Lastly, it can be shoAvn that non-resistance is abso 
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lutcly wrong. We may not carelessly abandon our rights. 
We may not give away our birthright for the sake of 
peace. If it be a duty to respect other igpn’s clSims, so 
also is it a duty to /naintain our owin That which is 
sacred in their persons is sacred in oiu*s also. Have we 
not a faculty which makes us feel and assert our title to 
freedom of action, at the same time that, by a reflex pro- 
cess, it enables us to Uppreciate the like title in our fel- 
lows ■? Did we not find that this fliculty can act strongly 
on l)ehalf of others, only when it acts strongly on our 
own behalf (p. 117)? And must wo assume that, whilst 
its ’sympathetic promptings are to be diligently listened 
to, its direct ones are to be disregarded ? To suppose 
this, is to suppose an incurable defect in our moral con- 
stitution — ^^is to Suppose that the very soritiinent intended 
to lead us will* itself mislead us. Ko: ^ye may not be 
passive under aggression. In the due inaintenanee* of our 
‘claims is involved the practicability of all oiu* duties. 
Without libei-ty of acti(«i, witho\it rights, wo cannot 
fully exercise. our faculties; and if we cannot fully exer- 
cise our faculties; we cannot fulfil the Divine will; and 
if we allow ourselves to be deprived of that without 
wlkich we cannot fulfil the Divine will, wc virtually neg- 
lect that will. 

, But how, if all ^coercion is immoral V Will it not fol- 
low that it is immoral to use violence in opposing a tres- 
passer? Certainly. Then either alternative is wrong? 
‘Just so: the hiwpf right conduct has been broken, and 
this dilemma is the consequence. Action and reaction 
a¥e cqi*al. The blow de^lt at morality in the person of 
the injured cannot end with itself: there must be a cor- 
responding I’ecoil. The first evil gives rise to an cqui\ a- 
Icnt second, whether it is mot by ’resistance or not. The 
assertion looks strange — will perhaps be incredible to 
many; nevertheless it must be made. And all we can 
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say of this seeming paradox is, that it shows how actions 
lapse into a moral chaos when once the equilibrium of 
men’s rUatioi^iips is destroyed, 

Thus we find that the principle ^f iion^esistance is not 
ethically true, hut only that of non-aggression— that hence 
a government is justified in taking up a defensive attitude 
toward foreign enemies — ^and that the aT)stract criminality 
undoubtedly attaching to such a-proceediug is the same 
criminality Avhicli pervades the administration of justice, 
is the same crimiaalit}^ of which goverument is itself a 
consequence. 

§ 9. Of iuteriiational arhitratioii we must say, as of a 
free constitution, or a good system of jurisprudence, that its 
possibility is a (|iie.stion of time. TJie safiuf causes Avhieh 
once rendered all government impossible have hitherto 
for]>idden this widest extension of ^It, A federation of 
peoples — a universal society, cjrn exist only when man’s 
a<]aptatiou to the sociUl state has become tolerably com- 
plete. . VV'c have already seen (p. 219), that in the earliest 
stage of civilization, Avben the repulsive force is strong, 
and the aggregative force Aveak, only small eormniiuitics 
arc possible; a modification of eharactor causes these 
ti'ibos, auc! satrapies, ixmlr/entes^ and feudal lordships, and 
clans, gradually to coalesce into natWns ; and a^still fvj- 
tlier modification Avill allow of a still further uiiioii. 
That the time for tliis is now drawing nigh, 
probable. W e may gather as muc?Ii^ from the fav^our • 

Avith which such an arrangement is regarded. The recog- 
nition of its desirableness foi’csbadows its realizafiim. In 
peace societies, in proposals for^imultanieous disarmament, 
iu inteniational Adsits and addresiscs, and in the frequency 
Avith which friendly mterventions noAv occur, wc may see 
that bumafaty is fast groAving toward such a consumma- 
tiotu Though hitherto impracticable, and ’ perhaps im- 
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practicable at the present moment, a brotherhood of na- 
tioni* is being made practicable by the very efforts nsed 
to bring it about. These p]nIanthrop% enthfisiasms, 
wliich the worldly-wise think so ridiculous, are essential 
parts of the pi’occss by which the desideratum is being 
wrought out. Perhaps no fact is more significant of the 
change going on than the spread of that noii-resistanoe 
theory lately noticed, * That we should find sprinkled 
amongst us men, who from the desire to receive this ultra- 
liuinano doctrine do violence to their perceptions of what 
is due to themselves, cannot but afford matter for congrat- 
ulatiou. X^nsound as the idea may be, its origin is good. 
It is a redundant utterance of that sympathy which traris-. 
forms the savage man into the social man, the brutal into 
ilie benevolent, *thc unjust into the just; and, taken in 
conjuiictiou wiU'h other signs of the times, prophesies 
that a better relatio'isliip between nations is approach- 
ing Meanwhile, in looking forward to some all-cm- 
hraeing federal arrangement, we nlust keep in mind that 
the stability of so complicated a political organization do- 
Ijcnds, not upon the fitness one nation Imt upon the 
fitness of many. 


ClfAPTER XXII 

THE LIMIT OF STATE-DUTY. 

§ 1. A function to each organ, and each organ to its 
own furiietion, is the law of all organization. To do its work 
well, an apparatus must possess special fitness for that 
work ; and this will amount to wrditness for any other 
work. The lungs cannot digest, tlic heart cannot respire, 
the stomach cannot propel blood. Each muscle and each 
gland must have its own particular nerve. There is not a 
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fibre in tbe body but what has 'a channel to bring it food, 
a channel to take its food away, an agency for causing it 
to assiihilatc an agency for stimulating it to 

perform its peculiar duty, and a mechanisni to take away 
effete matter; not one of Which can be dispensed wirii. 
Between creatures of the lewdest type, and creatures of the 
highest, we similarly find the essential difference to bo, 
that in the one the vital aotions'arc carried on by a few 
simple agents, wdiilst in the other the vital actions arc 
sevoralJy decomposed into their component parts, and 
each of these parts has an agent to itself In organiza- 
tions of another order the same principle is appart;nt. 
When the manufacturer discovered that by confinmg each 
of his employes wdiolly to one process, he could immensely 
increase the productive powers of his establishment, ho 
did but act upon this same rule, of 0116 function to one 
organ. If we compare the mercantile arraugeinents of a 
village with those of a city, we shall find that the hucksters 
of the one carry on triaiiy tradi^s each, whilst every shoi)- 
keeper of the other confines himself to a singie trade; 
showing us how a hi ghly-ddv eloped apparatus for the dis- 
tribution of commodities is similarly distinguished by sub- 
division of duties. Language, too, exemplifies the same 
truth. Between its primitive state, in Avhich it consisted 
of nothing but nouns, used A^agucly to indicate^ all ideas 
iiKliscrirninately, and its present state, in wdiich it consists 
of numerous “parts of speech,” the process of groAvtli^has 
been that of gradually separating woK]s into classes serv- 
ing different purposes; and just as fast as this process" has 
advanced, has language beeoyic capable of courpletcJy 
fulfilling its end. , 

May we not, then, suspect that the assigning of one 
function to one organ’, is the condition of efficiency in all 
instrumentalities? If, as far as we can sec, such is the 
law not only of natural organizations, but of* what, in a 
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Buperfiojal sense, we call artificial ones, does it not seem 
probable that it is the nniyersal-law? Will it not be the 
law of institutions ? Will it not be the law of tlfe state ? 
Must we not expect that with a goyeiiiment also, special 
adaptation to one end implies n*oi>adaptation to other 
ends ? And is it not likely that by devolving on a gov- 
ernment additional functions, the due discharge of its 
peculiar function will be sacrificed? And would not this 
imply that a government ought not to undertake such 
additional functions ? 

But laying aside analogy, let us inquire whether it is 
not the fact, that, in assuming any office besides its origi- 
nal one, the state begifis to lose the power of lulfilling 
that original one. What is it that we cull the state? 
Men politically associated. How associated ? Volun- 
tarily. Foj' '\7d)at purpose? For mutual protection. 
Men voluntarily associated for mutual jvrotection: this 
then is our dciihition, Xoav, Avhcii rightly ordered, the 
comlitions on which this^A'oluntary association oilers its 
services* must be such as enable it to afford tlie greatest 
aniount of protection possible. If othevAv ise — if it insists 
on non-essential coiKliiions wliicli prevent some men from 
accepting its services, or on conditions which unnecessarily 
compromise the liberty of tliose men v ho do accept its 
seiwiceSj’it inanifcj^Iy fails to liiat extent in jierformirig 
its function. INTovv" the moment the state iiiulertakes a 
second office it docs all this. Men leagued together for a 
spej^ial object wiU never unanimously agree in the pursuit 
of any other object. So long as our joint-stock protec- 
tiou-sovlicty confines itself* to guaranteeing the rights of it s 
members, it, is pretty cor<>aiu to be coexteiish e with the 
nation; for whilst such an organization is needed at aD, 
most men sacrifice something to secure its guardian- 
ship. But let an additional duty be assigned to it, and 
there will immediately arise more or less schism. The 
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dissenting minority may in such case consist of t^wo par- 
ties; the one comprising those who hare so great a repug- 
nance to the contemplated arrangement, as to resolve 
upon seceding rather than conseift to it ; and a largei 
party consisting of those who grumble at the imposition 
of additional charges for the doing what they do not wish 
to he done, but who tliink well to submit rather than 
give up the benefits of protection. Toward both these 
paitios the state fiiils in its duty. The one it drives away 
by disadvantageous terms; and from the other it exacts 
sacrifices beyond what are needful for the perfoi'mance of 
its original function ; and by so doing becomes an aggres- 
sor instead of a protector. Observe how the case stands 
when put personally. 

Tour taxes are heavier this year than last,” complains 
a citizen to the government; how is it , 

“ The sums voted for these new school-houses, and for 
the salaries of the masters and mistresses, have Increased 
the draught upon our exchequet’J” replies the government. 

“ School -houses, masters and mistresses — wdia'fc have 1 
to do with these ? you arc not charging mo with the cost 
of them, are you ? ” 

‘^Yes.” 

“ Why, I never authorized you to do so.” 

“ IVue ; but pariiament, or in othei‘ words, tlR3 major- 
ity of the nation, has decided that the education of the 
young shall be entrusted to us, and^ has authorized Ais 
to raise such funds as may be necessary for fidfiUing piis 
tnist.” 

“ suppose I wish to suj>?riutcnd the educiftion of 
my children myself? ” • 

‘^Toii may do as you . please; but you must pay for 
the privilege we offer, whether you avail yourself of 
it or not. if you have no childrcvix you must still 

pay.” 
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And 'wlmt if I refuse ? ” 

Why, were we to act up to old precedents, we 
should punish you ; hut as things now stand we shall con- 
tent ourselres with giying notice that you have outlawed 
yourself.” 

“hTay, I have no wish to do that; I cannot at present 
dispense with your protection.” 

“Very well, then you must agree to our terms, and 
pay your share of the new tax.” 

“ See, now, what a dilemma you place me in.' As I 
(lartJ not relinquish the protection I entered into political 
comhination to obtain, I must cither give you a part of my 
property for nothing ; or, should I make a point of having 
some equivalent, I must cease to do that w^hicli my 
natural alFoctious prompt. Will you answer, me a few 
qiiostions ? ” ’ ' 

“ Certainly.” 

“ What is it that yoi\, as a national executive, have 
been appointed for ? Is it not to maintJiin the rights of 
those ^vho employ you ; or, in other words, to guarantee 
to each the fullest freedom for the exercise of his faculties 
couipatihlc with the equal freedom of all others ? ” 

“ It has hocn so decided.” 

“And it has heen also decided that you are justi- 
fied In diminishiug this freedom only to such extent as 
maj ho needful for preseiving the remainder, has it jjot ? ” 

“ That is evidently a corollory.” 

H Exactly. An^d now let me ask wdiat is this proj>erty, 
this money,'* of wdiicli in the shape of taxes yoTi are 
demandm’g from mo an additional amount? Is it not 
that which enahles me to get food, clothing, shelter, 
recreation, or, to repeat the original expression — that 
ou which I depend for the exercise of most of my 
faculties?” 

“It is” 
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“ Therefore to decrease my proi:>erty is to decrease my 
fi’eedon? to exercise my faculties, is it not ? ” 

“ Clearly.” 

“Then this new impost of yours wll practically de- 
crease my freedom to exercise my faculties ? ” 

“Yes’” 

“ Well, do you not now perceive the contradiction ? 
Instead of acting the part of a protector you arc acting 
the part of an aggi'cssor. What you Avcrc appointed to 
guarantee me and others, you are now taking away. To 
see that the liberty of each man to pursue the ol>ject§ of 
his desires is un restricted, save by the like liberty of all, is 
yoiir special function. To diminish tliis liberty by means 
of taxes, or civil restraints more than is« al>soIutely need- 
^ful for ])erforniiiig siieli function, is wrong,^ because adverse 
to the function itself Now your new impost does so 
diminish this liberty more than is absolutely needful, and 
it is consequently unjustifiable.” 

Thus we find, as was foretold, that whenever the state 
begins to exceed its ofiice M' protector, it begins to lose 
j)rotective poAvor. Kot a single supplementary service 
can it attem])t without producing dissent ; and in propor- 
tion to the amount of dissent so produced by it, the state 
defeats the end for which it was established. Let it un- 
dertake many axidilional duties, and tlmre Avill l>e scarcely 
a man avIio does not object to being taxed on account of 
one or iiiorc of them — scarcedy :i maiVj tliercfore, to wlToiu^ 
the state does not in some degree do the very opposite of 
what it is appointed to do. Now this thing whicli 
the state is appointed to do is tho essential tiuug — tlfio 
thing by which society is made possible ; and these other 
things proposed to be done are non-essential, for society is 
possible.^xthout tfaein. And as the essential ought not to 
be sac^ficed to the non-essential, the state ought not to 
do any thing but protect. 
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§ 2. It will perhaps he urged, however, that the 
evil done by a governinent, when it thus oversteps its 
original duty, is only an apparent one ; seeing that though 
it diminishes Tiion’s spheres of action in one direction, it 
adds to them in another. All such supplementary func- 
tions, an objector may say, subserve in some way or other 
the wants of society ; that is, they facilitate the satisfac- 
tion of men’s desires ; that is, they afford to men greater 
freedom for the exercise of their faculties. For if you 
argue that taking away a man’s property diminishes his 
frcfidoia to exercise his faculties, because it diininishes his 
means of exorcising them, then you must iu fairness 
admit, that by procuring for him ceitaiu of the oljects lie 
desires, or by taking away the obstacles that lie between 
liiiu and tliose^ objcci S, or by otherwise ]iel[»ing Idni to 
liis ends, the state Js increasing Iiis pow^r to exercise 
his faculties, ^and hence is practically increasing Ivis free- 
dom. ♦ 

To all which the answ^er is, tliat cutting away men’s 
o])portunitics on one side, to ^dd to th(un on another, is at 
host accompanied by a loss. Let us remeinbor that the 
force by w’hich a society, through its govoDUivent, w orks 
out certain results, is never increased by admiMistrative 
incclianism, but that part of it escapes in friction Gov- 
erhmeut evidently cannot create any facilities for tlie ex- 
ercise of faculties : all it can do ,is to redistribute them. 
It IS easy to calculaio wdiat one of these artllieial arrange- 
ments can effect. ^ Set down the amount of power to sat- 
isfy his Tvants, which it takes from a citizen in extra taxes ; 
deduct the serious waste ‘occurring under ollicial manipu- 
lations ; and the remainder, transformed into some neAV 
shape, is all that can he returned to him. Tlie transaction 
is consequently a losing one. So that, wdiilst in attempt- 
ing to serve the public by undertaking supplementary 
functions, a government fails in its duty toward all wdio 
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dissent ; it does not really compensate for tliis by addi- 
tional a?Ivantages iifrorded to the rest; to whom it merely 
gives, with one •hand, less than it takes away with the 
other, 

§ 3 . But in truth the transaction is a yet more 
detriineotal one than it thus appears, for even the gilt is a 
delusion — lias a iiuiuis sign before it, unobserved, perhaps, 
by tlie many, but sufficiently visible to the aj^alyst. Tlie 
expcdiency-pliilosophy of which this general state-superiu- 
. tendence is a practical expression, embodies the belief tJiat 
government ought not only to guarantee men in the un- 
molested pursuit of happiness, but should provide the 
liappiness for tliein and deliver it at tlieir doors. Now” 
ho scliome could be more selMofeatuig, for no scheme 
could be jnorc completely at variance with the constitu- 
tion of things, Man, as briefly delineated the outset, 
(p. 31) consists of a congeries af ihculties, (|ualirying him 
for surrounding conditions. Each of these fiuyilties, if 
nonnally developcMl, yields*^ to him, when exercised, a 
gratification constituting part of his happiness; wffiilst, in 
the act of exercising it, some deed is done subserving the 
wants of the man as a wdiole, and affording to the other 
faculties the opportunity of performiijg in turii^ their re- 
spective functions, and of producing ev'ery one its peculiar 
pleasure ; bo that, when liealthily balanced, each subseryes 
all, and all subserve each. Wc canimt live at all unless, 
this mechanism works witli tolerable efficienoy ; an<3r we 
can live entirely — that is, can have entire happiness — oiijy 
when the reciprocity between ppacitics axid requirements 
is perfect. As before said, the complete man is the self 
sufficing man — ^thc man who is in every point fitted to his 
circumstancq^r^the , man in whom there are desires corre- 
sponding to all the acts which are iinmediately 

advantja^J^p^; but to those which are remotely so. Evi* 
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ilently, one who ‘ ia thus rightly constituted cannot be 
helped. To do any thing for him by some Artificial 
agency^ is to supersede certain of his powers — is to leave 
them uncxerciacd, and tberofore to diminish his happiness. 
To healthily-developod citizens, therefore, state aid is 
doitbly detrimental. It injures them both by what it 
tafees and by what it Uocs. By the revenues required to 
support its agencies it absorbs the means on which cer- 
tain of tlietrliiculties depend for their exercise; and by 
the agencies themselves it shuts out other faculties from 
their spheres of action. 

“ But men arc not complete ; they are not healthily 
develop< 5 d; they liavo not capacities in harmony with their 
wants ; and therefore, as matters stand, n government 
does not by its Interpositions preoccupy ofiices wdiich there 
are faculties to fill.” Very time; but next to being what 
wc ought to be, the most desirable thing is that we should 
become w^hat we ought to* be as fast as possible. We are 
undergoing the process of adaptation, W e have to lose 
the characteristics which fitted us for our original state, 
and to gain those wdiicli will fit us for our present state ; 
and the question to be asked, respecting these mechanical 
remedies for our deficiencies, is — do they facilitate tlio 
change ?* • Certainly not. A moment’s thought will con- 
vince us til at they retard it. 'No one can need reminding 
tliut demand and supply is the laiv of life as well as the 
’ law of trade — ^that" strength >¥111 show itself only where 
strength is called for — that an undeveloped capability can 
lie devdioped only under the stem discipline of necessity. 
Would you draw out and increase some too feeble senti- 
ment ? Then you must set it to do, as well as it can, the 
work required of it. It must be kept ever active, ever 
strained, ever inconvenienced by its incompetcncy* Un- 
der this treatment it will, in the slow lapse of generations, 
attain to eflicient|jy 5 and what "was once its impossible 
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task will become the source of a healthy, pleasurable, and 
desired ' excitement. But let a state-in strunientality be 
thrust between such faculty and itSrWork, and the process 
of adaptation is at once suspended." Growth ceases; and 
in its place commences retrogression. Tlie embryo agtmcy 
now superseded by some commission — some board and 
staff of officers, straightway dwindles ; for power is as in- 
evitably lost by inactivity as it is gained by activity. 
Hence, humanity no longer goes on mouJdini^ itself into 
harmony with the natural requiromonts of the social state; 
but begins, instead, to assume a form fitting these artilieial 
requirements. It is consequently stopped in its progress 
toward that solf-suflicingness characteristic of the com- 
plete man ; or, in otlier words, is preventeU from fulfilling 
the conditions ossontial to complete happinv^ss.^ And thus, 
as before said, not' only does a government reverse its 
function by taking aw^ay more property than is needful for 
protective purposes, bfit even what it gives, in return for 
the excess so taken, is in essence a loss. 


§ 4. There is indeed one faculty, or rather combina- 
tion of faculties, for whose shoi-tcomings the state, as far 
as in it lies, may advantageously compensate — that, name- 
ly, by which society is made possible. is cleaivthat any 
being wdiose constitution is to be moulded into fitness for 
new conditions of existence must be placed under those 
conditions. Or, putting the proposition specifically — it is 
clear that man can become adapted to tlm social state, 
only by being retained in the social state. This granted, 
it follows that as man has been, and is still, deficient in 
those feelings wdiich, by dictating just conduct, prevent 
the x>erpotual antagonism of iiidividuMls and their conse- 
quent diiitimon, Bomo artificial agency is required by which 
their union" may be maintained. Only by the process of 
itself can be produced thaj character whicli 
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makes social equilibrium spontaneous. And hence, whilst 
this process is going on, an instrumentality npLUSt^e em- 
ployed, firstly to bind jiien into an associated state, and 
secondly to check all conduct endangering the existence 
of that state. Such an iustrumontality we have in a gov- 
ernment. 

And now mark that Vhether we consider government 
fnnn this point of view, or from that previously occupied, 
our conclusions respecting it are in essence identical. For 
when government fulfils the function here assigned it, of 
retaining men in the circumstances to which they are to 
he adapted, it fulfils the function which we on other 
grounds assigned it — that of protector. To administer 
justice — to mount guard over men^s rights — to i)revent 
aggression — is shiiply to render society possible, to enable 
men to live togetherA-to keep them in contact with their 
new conditions. An/l seeing that th(3 two definitions arc 
thus at root the same, we si*aU be prej^ared for the tact that, 
in whichever way we specify its duty, the state cannot ex- 
ceed that duty without defeatfng itself For, if regarded 
as a protector, we find that the moment it does any tiling 
more than protect, it becomes an aggresvsor instead of a 
protector; and if regarded as a help to adaptation, we 
find that when it d'^^es any thing more than sustain the 
social state, it retards adaptation instead of hastening it. 

§ 6. Thus njifcli for the po>sitive evidence: let us 
now"' enter upon the negative. The cxpedioncy-philoso- 
phers ssby tliat governmeiit has other functions to fulfil 
besides that of upholding jnen’s rights. If so, wliat are 
they? To the assertion that the boundary line of state- 
<liity as above drawn is at the wrong place, the obvious 
rejoinder is — show us where it should be drawn. This 
appeal the expediency-philosophers have never yet been 
i^-hle to answer. Their alleged definitions arc no defini- 
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tioHS at all. As was proved at the outset (p. 13), to say 
that g\yvernment ought to do that which is ‘^expedient,” 
or to do that which will tend to jiroducc the “greatest 
liappiiiess,” or to do that which will subserve the “geu- 
cral good,” is to say just nothing ; for there is infinite dis- 
agreement respecting the natures of these •desiderata. A 
definitian of which the terms are indefinite is an absurdi- 
ty. AYhilst the practical interpretation of “ expediency ” 
remains a matter of opinion, to say that a government 
should do that which is “ expedient,” is to say that it 
Bhould do, what wc think it .should do ! 

Still then our demand is — a definition, Betw^een tho 
two extremes of its possible power — ^the thing 

the nothing w itli wdiielx a government may be entnistcd, 
where is the proper limitation ? Of the iKiiumerable fields 
of action lying open to an imcontroiied legislature, wliicb 
shall it occupy ? Shall it extend its interference to the 
fixing of creeds, as ifi the old, times ; or to overlooking 
modes of manufacture, iarming operations, and,, domestic 
afifairs, as it once did ; or to* commerce, as of l^te — to edu- 
cation, as now — to public licalth, as some wish — to dress, as 
in China — to literature, as in Austria — to charity, to man- 
ners, to amuseiijents ? If not to all of them, to wdiich of 
them ? . Should the perplexed inquirer seek reijige in au- 
thority, he will find precedents not only .for these but for 
many more such interferences. If, like those who digap- 
prove of master tailors having thorr work done off tbu 
premises, or like those who want to prevent the produce 
of industrial prisons displacinjj tliat of frc<j ar^j.sans, .or 
like those wlib w^ould restrain parity-school chihlren from 
competing wdth seamstresses, he thinks it desirable to 
meddle with tradci ai-rangements, there are plenty of ex- 
emplars There is the law of Henry VII., which 

dircQt^ pfeoplo at what fairs they should sell their goods; 
and of Edward VI., wliich enacted a fine of £100 for 
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a usurious bargain ; and that of James I., 'which prescribed 
the quantity of ale to bo soldier a penny; and that of 
Henry YIII., which made it penal to sell any pins but 
such as are double beaded, and have their head soldered 
fast to the shank, and well smoothed ; the shank well, 
shaven; the point Avell and round-filed and sharpened/’ 
He has the countenjthco, too, of those enactments wliich 
fixed the 'wages of labour ; ‘ and of those 'whicli dictated 
to farmers, as in 15Jb3, when the sowing of hemp and flax 
was made compulsory; and of those Avhich forbad the use 
of certain materials, as that now largely-consumed article, 
logwood, was forbidden in 1.59^. If he approves of so 
extended a supcrinteiKlenee, perhaps he 'w ould adopt M, 
Louis Hlanc’s idea that ^^government simuld he consid- 
ered as the stipreine iX‘gulator of production,” and having 
so adopted it, push state couti'ol as far as it was once car- 
ried in Franco, when Tnanufacturers were pilloried for do 
foots in the materials the f employed, and in tlic texture 
of their tahrics ; when some w’cro flned for weaving of 
worsted a Hind of cloth which the la\v said should bo 
made of mohair, and otliers because their camlets w- ere not 
of the specifled width ; and wdien a man AV^as not at lib- 
erty to <*hoose the place for his establislimont, noi’ to Avork 
at all seat^iis, nor U) AA'ork for everybody. Is tins eoii- 
sidered too detailed an interference? Then, perhaps, 
greater favour Avill be sho\Am to those Germati regulations 
by which a shoemiifeer is pixvcntod from following his 
craft* until an inspecting jury has certified to his compe- 
tonce; Avliich disable a rnaai Avho lias chosei^ x)uc calling 
from ever adopting another ;• and Avhich forbid any foreign 
tradesman from settling in a German town Avithout a li- 
cense. And if work is to be regulated, is it not proper 
that AAmi'k . should be provided, and the idle compelled to 
perform a due amount of it? In which case how shall wo 
deal with our vagrant population? Shall ive take a hint 
14 
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from Fletcher of Saltoiin, who warmly advocated the eis- 
tablishmcnt of slavery in Gotland as a boon to ^‘so many 
thousands of our people who are# at this day dying for 
want of bread”? or shall we adopt the analogous siigges- 
tioh of Mr. Carlyle, who would romody the distresses of 
Ireland by organizing its people into drilled regiments of 
diggers ? The hours of labour to‘o-^what must be done 
about these ? Having acceded to the petition of the fiic- 
tory workers, onglit we not to entertain that of the jour- 
neymen bakers ? and if that of the journeymen bakers, 
why not, as Mr. Cobden asks, consider the eases of* the 
glass-blowers, the night men, the iroh-fbimders, the Sl^ef- 
field knife-grinders, and indeed all other clavsses, including 
the hard-worked IM.P.s themselves. And when employ- 
ment has been provided, and the lioura* of labour lixed, 
and trade regulations settled, we must decide how far the 
state ought to look after peoples’ minds, and morals, and 
health. There is this*' education question: havdng satisfied 
the prevalent wish for government schools with tax-paid 
teachers, and adopted wart’s plan for t#wm-libraries 
and musoums, should w^e not canvass tlie supplementary 
proposal to liave national lecturers? and if this proposal 
is assented to, would it not be well to carry out the scheme 
of Sir David Brew^ater, wdio desires to»‘have “ m«ai ordained 
by the State to the undivided ftmetions of science ” — ‘‘ an 
intellectual priesthood,” “ to develop the glorious tniths 
which time and space embosom”?* ‘ Then having estal> 
lished “an intellectual piiesthood” to keep company ‘with 
our religious one, a priesthoo^l of physio such is advo- 
cated by certain feeless medical men, and of w^hich we 
have already the germ in our union doctors, would nicely 
complete the trio. And w hen it had been agreed to put 
the sick under the care of public officials, consistency 
wmuld of collide demand the adoption of A/ W»lk- 

* Address to the British Assomtion at^Edinburgli, ih 1850. 
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system of goverumeiit fanerals, under Avliich ‘Hliose 
in authority” are to take especial care ” that ‘‘die poor- 
est of our brethren” sjiall have “an appropriate sol- 
emn transmission” to the grave, and are to grant in cer- 
tain cases “gratuitous means of interment.” Having car- 
ried out thus far tlie communist plan of doing every thing 
for everybody, should Ave not consider the people’s 
amusements, and, taking example from tlie opera-subsidy 
in France, establish public ball-rooms, and gratis concerts, 
and cheap theatres, Avitli state-paid actors, musicians and 
masters of the ceremonies ; using care at the same time 
duly to reguhitc the popular taste, as indeed in the case 
of the Art-Union subscribers our present Government pro- 
posed to do ? Speaking of taste naturally reminds us of 
dress, in Avhich tjimdry improv'ements might lie enforced ; 
for instaiice~the abolition of hats : wo should liaA^'e good 
precedent either in Edward IV., Avho fined those wearing 
“ any gown or mantdl ” mot accoMing to specification, 
and Avho» limited the supei*fluity of peoples’ boot toes, or 
in Charles 11., who prescribed*the material for his subjects’ 
grave-clothes. The matter of health, too, Avould need at- 
tending to; and, in dealing AAdth this, might AV^e not prof- 
itably reconsider those ancient statutes wdiich protected 
peoples’ Elkimachs by restricting the expenses of their ta- 
bles : or, remembering hoAV injurious are our fashionable 
late liours, might avg not advantageously take a hint from 
'the old Norman pi-a*ctice, and fix the time at A\"hich people 
should put out their fires and go to bed : or might avc not 
Awith luviefit act upon tlje opinion of M. Beaiisohi-c, a 
statesnian, Avho said it Avas^ “ proper to A\^atch during the 
fruit season, lest the people eat that Avhich is not ripe”? 
And, then, by Avay of making the suporinten donee quite 
complete, would it not be Avell to folio av the example of 
that Danish king who gave directions to bis subjects hexw 
they should scoUr»their floors, and polish their furniture? 
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Multiply these questions into a volume full; add to 
them Itfe endless subordinate ones to which in practice 
they £>;ivo rise ; and some idea.mfiy be formed of the 
maze through which the eAqiediency-philosopher has to 
find his way. Where now is his clue ? Again comes the 
inquiry — how does he propose to determine between what 
should be attempted and wliat should not ? which is his 
definition? If he would escape the charge of political 
empirioisni, he must show us some scientific test by wbioli 
he can in each case determine whether or not state-super- 
intendence is desiralde. Between the one extreme of en- 
tire non-interference, and the other ext reme in which every 
citizen is, to be transformed into a grown-np baby, “ with 
bib and pap-spoon,” there lie innumerable stopping places ; 
and lie who would hnve the state do more* than protect is 
required to say wdicrc he means to draw' the line, and to 
give us substantial reasons wdiy it must be just there and 
no where else. 

§ 6 . After the difiiculVy of finding out the thing to 
be done, there comes the other difficulty of finding out the 
ivay^to do it. Let us excuse the expediency-philosopher 
one-half of his task — let us for the occasion, assume some- 
thing to be unanimously agreed to as a proper ^undertak- 
ing; and now’ suppose tve inquire of him— IIow about 
your means of accomplishing it? • Arc you quite sure tljey 
will answer? Are you quite sure tfhpt your apparatus, 
will not break down under its work ? quite sure that it 
xvill produce the result you wdsh ? quite sure th^t it wjll 
not produce some very different result ?' quite ,sure that 
you.will not get into one of those imbroglios that so many 
have lost theiuselves in ? There is no lack of warnings. 
“Let us put down usury,” said to themselves therulersof 
the middle ages ; they tried; and did just the reverse of 
what they intended ; for it has turned out, that/* all regu- 
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latious interfering with the interest of money render its 
terms more rigorous and burdeiisome.” “ W e will^extcriiu- 
iiato Protestantism,” whispered the continental Catholics 
to each other: they tiWl; and instead of doing ^is they 
planted in England tlie germs of a mannfactimng organi- 
zation which has to a great extent superseded tlieir own. 
‘‘It will he well to give the labouring classes fixed settle- 
ments,” thought th(i Poor Law legislators ; and having 
acted out tins tliouglit tliere eventually grew up tlie clear- 
ance system, witli its overcrowded cottages, and nonresi- 
dent labour-gangs, “ Wo must suppress these brotliels,” 
decided the authorities of Berjin in 1845: they did su]>- 
press them; and in 1848, the registrar's books and the 
hospital .returns* proved matters to be considerably worse 
than before, 8uppo»sc wo compel the London parislies 
to maintain ^ind cdiu*tite their pauper children in the coun- 
try,” said statesmen in the time of George III,; “‘it 
would greatly tend to WiQ^preservaHon of the lives of the 
iiifimt parish poor:’” so they passed iho V Geo. 111., c. 
30; and by-aTRl-l)y there begfm the business of oliild-fann- 
ing, ending in the Tooting tragedy. Are .not such warn- 
ings Avorthy of attention ? Or does the expediency-phi- 
losopher those facts only Avhich aj*o embodied in 

Blue-books and Boa/d of Trade tables ? 

Then as to his adirtinistrative meelianisms — can he an- 
swer for the satislactory Avorking of them ? The common 
^remark that pul)lic* business is w’orsc managed than all 
othoi* business, is not altogether unfounded. To-day he 
AA^ill find it illustrated in the doings of a department AAdiioh 
makes a valuable estate lilic the ]ST>a\'' Forest, a loss to tlie. 
country of iJ3, 000 a year ;'*Avluch alloAVod Salcey Forest 
to be wholly cut down and made aAvay with by a dishon- 
est agent ; and Avhich, in 1848, had its accounts made up 
to Idarcli, 1839,, only. To-iuoitoav he may read of Admi- 

* Reports of Dr. Fr. Behreud. See Meaical Times^ March 1 6 , 1 850. 
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ruity biittglings^of ships badly biiUt, pulled to-picces^ re^ 

. built am"! patched — of nearly a mifnon spent on iron w«ar- 
steaiiiei^ which arc now found not to stand cannon shot — 
and of a sluggishness which puts tfu> national dockyards 
“about seven years” beliind all others. JToav the expo- 
sure is of fin extravagance which builds gaols at a cost 
of £1,200 per prisoner; and nowvof a carelessness which 
permits important legal records to rot amongst rubbish. 
Hcire is a sailor of Avlioni the State demanded sixpence a 
month towards a hospital which was never provided, and 
whose pension from the Mcrchant-Sefnnim’s Fund is noth- 
ing like what it would Iiave been from an onllnary assur- 
ance society ; and there, on the other hand, is a Mint 
moneyer who gets more than £4,000 a year for doing What 
a tithe of tlie amount would amply pay fV>i% Official de- 
lay is se<m in the snail-paced progress, of the Museum Cat- 
alogue ; official mismanagement in the building of Houses 
of Parliament not fit for speaking in ; and official perver- 
sity ill the opposition uniformly made to improvement by 
the Excise, the Customs, and the Post Office authorities. 
Does the expediciicy-philosophcr feel no apj>rehensions on 
contemplating such evidence ? Or, ns one specially pro- 
fessing to be guided by experience, docs he think that on 
the Avholc experience is in liLs fiivour? 

Perhaps he has not heard that^bf ten mechanical in- 
ventions usually some nine foil; and that, before the tenth 
can be made to answer, endless obstacles that had never 
been dreamed of have to bo surmounted. Or, if he. has 
heard this, does lie think that the properties of iiumanity 
being so mucli easier to undersfand than tJioso of iron and 
brass, and an institution consfracted of living men being 
a simple thing as compared Avitli an inanimate mechanism, 
legislative sclicmes arc not likely tlius to miscarry ? 

§ 7. It is a gross delusion to belipve in the sovereign 
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power of political machinery,” says 31. Guizot. True : 
and it is not only a gtiss delusion, but a very dangerous 
one. Give a child exaggerated notions of its ^j>arcnt’s 
power, and it will by-and-by cry for the inooni» Let a 
people believe in government-omnipotence, and they will 
be pretty certain to get up revolutions to aebieve impossi- 
bilities. Betw^een their exorbitant ideas of what the state 
ought to do for them on the one side, and its miserable 
performances on tbe other, there will surely be generated 
feelings extremely inimical to social order— feelings wliich, 
by adding to the dissatisfaction otherwise pr<xluced, may 
occasion outbreaks tluit would not else have occurred. 

But this belief in “ the sovereign power of political 
machiiiory ” is ^iiot born with men; they are taught it. 
And how arc they tauglit it ? Evidently by these proacli- 
ers of univei'sal legislative superiiitendenec — by tlie pre- 
tensions of statesmen themselves — and by Laving seen, 
IVoiu their childhood, all kinds of functions undertaken by 
government olHdals. TLt'. idea which, in his critique upon 
the late* events in France, 31. Guizot calls a gross delu- 
sion,” is an ide;i which he, in common with others, has 
been practically inculcating. Following in the stops of 
his predecessors, he has kept in action, and in some cases 
even extended, ^Jiat system of official supervision to which 
this idoa^owes its •biftli. 3¥as it not natural that men, 
living under tiie regulation of legions of prefects, sub- 
prefects, inspectoi^s^ controllers, intendants, commissaries, 
and other civil employes to the number of 535,000 — men 
who were educated by the government, and taught relig^ 
ion by it — who liad to ask its consent before they could 
stir from home — who could not publish a liandbill without 
a permit from the authorities, nox* circulate, a nevrspaper 
after the censor’s veto — who daily saw" it dictating regu- 
lations for railways, inspecting and managing mines, build- 
ing bridges, making roads, and erecting snonuments — who 
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were lod to regard it as tlio 2>iitron of science, literature, 
and tlie fine arts, and as the disjxifBer of lionours and re- 
wards— sv^ho found it undertaking tlio inamifiicture of 
gunpowder, superintending the bveeding of horses and 
sheep, playing the j^art of j>ublic pawnbroker, and monopo- 
lizing the sale of tobacco and snulf— wJio saw it attending 
to eveiy thing, from the execution of jniblic works down 
to the sanitary inspection of 2)rosfitutes^ — was it not nat- 
ural that men so circumstanced should acquire exalted 
ideas of state power ? And, having acquired such ideas, 
'were they not likely to desire the state to compass for 
them unatt ainable benefits ; to get angry because it did 
not do this ; and to attempt by violent means the enforce- 
ment of their wishes ? Evidently the reply must bo aifirm- 
ative. AtuI if so, it is not too much to say that this 
ovei’steppiug of the pro2>er sphere of goveVnn^ent, leading 
as it does to that gross delusion,” a belief in “the sov- 
ereign power of political machinery,” is the natural fore- 
runner of such schemes as those of lilane and Cabet, and 
of that confusion wln<fh the attein})t to realize ‘them by 
Btate-ageucy must produce. 

There are other modes, too, in which social stability is 
endangered by this inteidercncc system. It is a very ex- 
pensive system : the furtlier it is carriq^J, the larger be- 
come the revenues required ; and wc fill know t!?^at heavy 
taxation is inseparable from discontent. Moreover it is in 
its nature essentially dcsj)olic. In governing every thing 
it unavoidably ^cramps men; and, by ^diminishing their * 
liberty of action, angers them. It galls by its infinity of 
ordinances and restrictions; it, offends by proC3r.sjng to 
help those whom it will not pilow to help themselves; 
and it vexes by its swarms of dictatorial officials, who are 
forever stepping in betAveen men and* their pursuits. 
Those regulations by which the Frencli manufacturers 
were hamjmred during the last century, when the stat^ 
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deckled on tlie persoi^ to be employed, the articles to be 
inade^ the materials to bo nsed, and the quantity's of tlie 
j>roducfcs — when inspectors broke the looms and burnt the 
goods that were not made according to law — and when ■ 
improyeinenis were illegal and inventors were Jincd' — had 
no small share in producing the great revolution. .Nbi', , 
amongst the causes wl>ich conspired to overthrow the gov- 
ernment of Louis Philippe, must Ave forget the irritation 
generated by an analogous supervision,, under which a 
mine cannot be opened without the permission* of the 
authorities ; under Avhich a bookseller or printer may 
have his business suspended by the witbdrawal of his 
licence ; and under which it is penal to take a bucket of 
water out of the sea. 

Thus, if regard government as a means of uphold- 
ing the social state, Ve liud that, besides suffering a direct 
loss of power to perform its duty on attempting any thing 
else, there arc several subsidiary ways in Avhich the as- 
sumption of additional functions endangers the fulfilmoiit 
of its original function. » 

§ 8. But Ave liaA^c not sufficiently considered the 
infinite presumption discernible in this attempt at regulat- 
ing all thjp doings qfmeii bylaw. To make up for defects 
in the original constitution of things — this is the meaning 
of the scheme, nakedly stated. It is said of a certain |>er- 
sonage, that' he Avkhed he liad been consulted wlieu tlie 
world Avas being made, for that he eould liavc given good 
a^dvice : and not a little historical celebrity bus attached 
to this personage, in virtiie of his so-thought uxiparalloled 
arrogance. ShalloAV, shalfoAv! Why, the gj-eaL majority 
of our statesmen and politicians So as mnch ovt?ry day. 
Advdee, indeed! they do not stop at advice. They 
acjtiyely interpose, take into their own hands matters that 
God seems to be jnismanaging, and undertake to set them 
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riglit ! It is clear to them that social wants and relation- 
ships hacTO heeii so carelessly provided for, that without 
their vigilant luanageTnent all will Avrong. As for any 
silent influences by which imperfections arc in process of 
l>eing removed, they do not believe ^in them, B^t by a 
commission, a staff of officers, and a parliamentary grant, 
every deficiency shall be made g(K>d, and the errors of 
Omniscience be rectified ! 

In truth it is a sad sight for any one Avho has been, 
what Bacon recommends — servant and ittterj>reter of 
nature,” to see these political schemers, Avith their clumsy 
mechanisms, trying to supersede tlie great laws of exist- 
ence, Such an one, no longer regarding the mere outside 
of things, has learned to look for the secret forces by 
Avhich they are upheld. After patient study, this chags 
of phenomena into the midst of Avlfich he Avas born has 
begun to generalize itself to him ; and Avhere there seemed 
nothing but confusioif, he can pOAV discern the dim out- 
lines of a gigantic plan. No accidents, no „ chance; 
but evervAvherc order and cemplcteness. One by one ex- 
ceptions vanish, and all becomes systematic. Suddenly 
Avhat had appeared an anomaly answers to some intenser 
thought, exhibits polarity, and ranges itself along Avith 
kindred facts. Tliroiighoiit he finds tl,»e siiine vital princi- 
ples, ever in action, eA^er successful, and embracing the 
minutest details, GroAVth is unceasing ; and though slo.w, 
all powerful : showing itself here in some rapidly-deA^elop- . 
ing outline ; and there, AAdiere the necessity is less, exhib- 
iting only the fibrils of incipient organization. JrresistJ- 
ble as it is subtle, he secs in the* Avorker of these changes, 
a power that bears ^uAvards peoples and governments 
regardfess of their theories, and schemes; and prejudices 
-—a poAver which sucks the life out of tlieir lauded institu- 
tions, shriv^elfe' up their state-parchments with a breath, 
paralyzes long^venerated authorities, obliterates the moat 
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deeply-graven laws, jpriakes statesmen recant and i>ttts 
proplicts to the blush, buries cherished custon*s, shelves 
precedents, and which, before men are yet conscious of 
the tact, has wrought a revolution in all things, and filled 
the w^rid with a higher life/ Always toward perfection 
is the mighty movement — toward a complete develop- 
ment and a more unmixed good ; subordinating in its uni- 
versality all petty irregularities and fallings back, as the 
cuiwatuve of the earth subordinates mountains and valleys. 
Even in evils, the student learns to recognize only a stnig- 
gUtig beneficence. But, above all, hti is struck with the 
inherent suflleingness of things, and v/ith the complex 
simplicity of those principles by which every defect is 
being remedied — ^|)rinciples tliat show thcinKselves alike in 
the self-adjustment of planetary perturbations, and in the 
healing of a scratched finger—- in thcj balancing of social 
systems, and in tlio increased sensitiveness of a blind 
man’s ear— in the adaptation of prices to produce, and in 
the acclimatization of a plant. Day by day Jie sees a 
further beauty. Each new^fiict illustrates more clearly 
some recognized law, or discloses sonic inconccived com- 
pleteness : contemplation thus perpetually discovering 
to him a liiglior harmony, and cherishing in Jiiiii a deeper 
faith. 

And now, in the midst of his admiration and his awe, 
tlje student shall suddenly see some flippant red-tapist get 
upon his legs and^tell the world how he is going to put a 
patch upon nature! Here is a man who, in the presence 
^f all t]^e wonders that encompass him, dares to announce 
that he and certain of his colleagues have laid their 
heads together and found out a w^y to improve upon the 
Divine arrangements ! Scarcely an idea have these med- 
dlers got of what underlies the facts with which they pro- 
pose to deal; as you shall soon find on sounding their 
philosophy : ancl yet, could they carry out their preten- 
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fiioES, we Bhoiild see them self-appointed nurses to tlm tmi- 
versc ! TJhey have so little laith in the laws of things, 
and so much iUith in themselves, that, were it possible, 
they would chain earth and sun together, lest centripetal 
force sliould foil ! Xothing but a parliament-made agency 
can be depended upon; and only when this iiifinitely- 
coraplex humanity of ours has beem put under their in- 
genious regulations, and provided for by their supreme 
intelligence, wdll tlie -world become wliat it ouglit to be ! 
Such, in essence, is the astounding creed of these creation- 
memlers. 

§ 9 . Consider it then in wdiat light we may — morally 
or scientifically, wdlli reference to its praeticableness, or 
as a question of jxditical prudence, or ovenjiu its bearings 
upon religious faith — wo find thxh theory, th^it a goveni- 
niorit ought to iiudtntMke other oflices besides that of pro- 
tector, to be an tmteiAtblo theory. It has been sliowa 
that if the maintaining of rights be regarded as tluj special 
function of the state, the state cannot fulfil any other func- 
tion without a partial loss of jiowor to tiiltU its special one. 
When^ from another point of view, the state is looked 
upon as ail aid to adaptation, we still find that it cannot 
exceed its duty of guarding men’s lil^erties, without be- 
coming a liiiidranco to adaptation, instead of an aid. It 
turns out that to abolish the limit of legi.slati\'C iutorposi- 
tion now contended for, is in fact to«> abolish all limits 
■whatever — ^is to give the civil pow er a^field of action* to 
which no bounds can bo fixed, save in some arbitrary and 
utterly unphilosophical way. hforeover, c^ eii could cei^ 
tain supplementary afiairs, considered fit for governmout 
super visjpn, be duly distinguished from tlie rest, theu-e 
would still tlie fact that all exjiericncc shows gov- 
ernment incompetent manager of such sup- 

plemeud^^ry affairs. , It is further urgqd, that the sys- 
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tern of extended official control is bad, because^ luifa- 
vourable to social stability. And, finally, that ^^ystem is 
repudiated, as involving an absurd and even impious pre- 
sumption. 


Such, then, are the general arguments brought forward 
to i>rove that Avhilst the state ought to protect, it ought 
to do nothing more than protect. By the abstract thinker 
they may perhaps be deemed conclusive. -There are others, 
however, with whom they will weigh comparatively little; 
and, for tlie conviction of these, it will bo needful to ex- 
amine in detail each of tlic several oases in which legisla- 
tive superintendence is commonly advocated. Let us 
now proceed t-o*do this. 


CHAPTER Xtlll. 


§ 1 . AiTangcinents wliich alter the natuml .course 
of trade are of two kinds ; they may be classed as either 
artificial stimuli ob artificial restraints — bounties or re- 
strictions. 

.Of bounties must here be said specially what was said 
in the last chaptc^r* of factitious advantages generally ; 
naniely, that a government cannot give them without in- 
directly Reversing its function. Not being requisite for 
tiui due maintenance of the citizen’s rights, the taking 
away of his property for the purpose of encouraging cer- 
tain branches of production, would be wrong even were 
collateral benefits given in exchange ; and as, instead of 
affording him collateral benefits, the commercial derange* 
rhents consequent»upon it put additional limits to the ex§ ** 
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ereisQ of his fiicultie^, sucli a measure is doubly -wroug, 
3ffow tbet the faith iu mercantile bribes is nearly extinct, 
it is needless to enforce this abstract inference by any sup- 
plementary reasoning. 

Of restrictions it scarcely needs saying that they are 
even more directly inequitable than bounties. ^ Deducible , 
as it is from the law of equal freedom, the right of ex- 
change is as sacred as any other right (Chap. XIII.), and 
exists as much between members of dilfercnt nations as 
between members of the same nation. Morality knows 
nothing of geographical boiindtiries, or distinctions of race. 
You may put men on opposite sides of a river or a chain 
of mountains; may else part them by a tract of salt water; 
may give them, if you like, distinct laiigtiages; and may 
even colour their skins dihercutly; but you cannot change 
their fundamental relation»ships. Originating as these do 
in the facts of man’s constitution, they are unaltered by 
the* accidents of external con(|ition. The moral law is 
cosmopolite — ^is no respecter of nationalities : and between 
men who are the antipodes «rf eacli other, either iu locality 
or any thing else, there must still exist the same balance of 
rights as though tliey were next-door neighbours in all 
things. 

Hence, in putting a veto upon tlio coming’cial inter- 
course of two nations, or in putting obstacles in the way 
of that intercourse, a government trenches upon mien’s 
’liberties of action; and by so doing ♦directly reverses its, 
function. To secure for each man the fullest freedom to 
exercise bis faculties, compatible with the like freedom of 
all others, we find to be the state’s duty. Now trade pro- 
hibitions and trade restrictions not only do not secure this 
freedom, but they take it aw^ay. So that in enforcing 
them the s^tAte is transformed from a maintainer of rights 
into a violaier pf rights. If it be criminal in a ciyil power 
commissioned to shield us from murder to turn murderer 
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itself; if it be criminal in it to play the thief, though set 
to keep off thieves ; then must it be criminal in it to de- 
prive men, in any of liberty to pursue the objects of 
desire, when it was appointed to insure them that liberty. 
Whether it kills, or robs, or enslaves, or shackles by trade 
regulations, its guilt is alike in kind, and differs only in 
degree. In one extreme it wholly destroys the power to 
exercise the faculties ; in the other it does this partially. 
And in strict ethics the same species of condemnation must 
be visited upon it in both case-s. 

§ 2 . Xot a few will be startled by this view of the 
matter. Let such reflect awhile upon the antecedents and 
.‘issociations of this trade-ruling. Tliey will find, on doing 
so, that it is allxid in both origin and practice to all other 
fohris of WM’ong, More than once it has been pointed out, 
that as unjust customs and institutions derive their vi- 
ciousness from a moral dc^fect in thfe people living under 
them, tlniy must be uniformly pervaded by that vioious- 
iiess — that as social laws, creeds, and arrangements consist 
merely of solidified character, the s.ame character will be 
shown in all the social laws, creeds, and arrangements 
which coexist ; and, fiirther, that any process of ameliora- 
tion wdll affect th'^in simultaneously. This tmth was 
amply illustrated (pp, 180 and 198). We Saw that ty- 
vaiiby in forms of government, tyranny in the conduct of 
Jord to serf’ tyranp^* in religious organizations and disci- 
plint?, tyranny in the matrimonial relationship, and tyranny 
ii\the treatment of children, regularly flourished together 
and regularly decreased at a like rate. In the same cate- 
gory we must now put — tyranny in commercial laws* 
Sinking those minor irregularities wliich pervade all na- 
ture’s processes, we shall find that from the days when 
exportation waa a capital crime, down to our owni free- 
trade era, there has been a constant ratio kept between 
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the stringency of mercantile restraiuts ami the stringency 
of othei^ rcKstJ'iiints, as there has between tlie increase of 
commercial liberty ami the increase of general liberty. 

A few' facts Avill sufficiently exemplify this. ‘ Take as 
one the instance just alluded to, in w’hicli associated writh 
autocratic rule in church, in state, and in feudal hall, ^VQ 
find Edward III., for the pui‘po»(^ of making foreigners 
come and buy in our markets, prohibiting his subjects 
from sending abroad any staple goods “ under penalty of 
death and confiscation ; ” and farther enacting “ that the 
Ittw should be unalterable either by himself or his suc- 
cessors.” Observe, too, how this same despotic spirit was 
exhibited in the regulations reipiiring these continental 
traders to reside during tlieir stay with certain inspectors 
commissioned to see tlie cargoes sold wthin a specified 
time, and the proceeds reinvested iri English goods, and 
charged to transmit to the Exchequer periodical state- 
ments of each mercWint’s bargains — ri^giilations, by tJie 
way, of which the abandonment was in aftci\; times la- 
mented by the venerators ^df ancestral wisdom, much as 
the abolition of the sliding scale is mourned over by a 
certain ];)arty of our own day. Koto again how% undei' 
the same regime, ]aT>ourers -svere coerced into w orking for 
fixed wages ; and then how, to keep the balance even, 
shopkeepers had tlie prices of provisions dictated to them. 
Mark furtlier, that when the most ty rannical of tlieso' oi*- 
dinances fell into disuse, there still comtiiiucd the less biir;^ 

^ ly. 

densome ones, such as those usury laws, orders to fanners, 
prescribings of the material for grave-clothes, instructions 
to manufacturers, &c., refcrretl to in the last chapter. 
But without going into further detail — without enlarging 
upon the fact thiit those intolerable restraints once bonie 
by the maiiufiictiiring classes of France w^erc cotemporary 
with intense despotism at court, and a still lingeiing feu- 
dalism in the provinces — without tracing the parallelism 
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that exists between the political and commerchil bondage, 
under which, in spite of their revolutions, the French still 
live-— without pointing out at length the same connection 
of phenomena in Pn^ssia, in Austria, and in other simi- 
larly-ruled countries — without doing all this, the evidence 
fidduced 'sufficiently shows that the oppressiveness of a 
nation’s mercantile law's varies as tlie opx>ressiveness of its 
geneVal arrangements and government. Whilst, con- 
versely, if we glance over the annals of progress, and 
then contemplate tlie changes that have taken place within 
these few' years, or which are yet in progress, we cannot 
l)ut remark a similar kinship ]>ctwecii the manifestations 
of a jus ter feeling* in political organization, in ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs, in the family, and in our commercial code. 

Thus, trade restrictions arc of the same race witli. irre- 
sponsible goyernmen,t and slaveiy. An obtuse perception 
of, and an insufficient sympathy w ith, the claims of nuin, 
are the parents of all tyrannies and jlislioncsties, bear they 
Tvhat name they may. Iiftcrferenoes with the freedom of 
exchange are as certainly their progeny as are the worst 
violations of human rights : they are constantly found in 
the society of tliese : and though not popularly classed as 
crimes, they arc in both origin and nature closely related 
to them. 

§ 3 . There is another aspect under wliich these trade 
regulations, in common \vitli many kindred contrivances 
for the management of social affairs, may be regarded. 
They are all in essenc(5 idolatrous. The w’orship of dead, 
p<werlcs« things made Avltli human hands is ]iot extinct, 
as people flatter themselves — cannot be extinct — ^never 
will be entirely extinct. The elements of man’s nature 
are persistent : the change is in their ratios. Typical re- 
mains of every disi)osition must continue traceable even 
to the remotest future. If, on the one hand, it is an error 
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to suppose that humanitjr has not altered at all, it % on 
the other hand, an error to sa|)p6se that it has altered, or 
even will alter, so completely as to retain no traces of its 
bygone character* 

Sclent itically defined, idolatry is a mode of thought 
under which all causation is attributed to entities. It re- 
sults from the first generalization of the undeveloped in- 
tellect, which, having constantly seen results produced by 
visible, tangible objects, infers that all results are so pro- 
duced. In the mind of the savage every eftect is believed 
to be due to a special worker, because special workers 
have been observed to precede effects in a multitude of in- 
stances. The laws of mental action necessitate that, as all 
known causes have presented themselves to him as per- 
sonal agencies, all unknov/ii causes must be conceived by 
him of the same nature* ileuco tlie original fetishism. A 
stone thrown by an unseen hand, a piece of wood that, 
when heated, bursts into flame, or an animal found in the 
neighbourhood of soino natural Vatastroplie, is at once as- 
sumed to be the acting power. Here is a phonbmena— a 
visible cliange of state in some obser\'ed object : ex- 

perience inevitabiy suggests that there is a worker of this 
change : past experience also inevitably suggests that such 
worker is an entity: the entity to which tlic character of 
worker is ultimately ascribed will be 'that whiMi ]>ast ex- 
perience points out as most probable: and, in the absence 
of oilier entitles, tJiis character of worker will attach to 
the wood that gives out the or to the stone that in- 

flicts the blow* Thus the wphl; and stone, being looked 
upon as agents of imknown ^ capable of inftictingiiv 
jury, are prayed to and propitiated. 

From the very firjsf, liovvcver, there begins an accumu- 
lation of calculated to undermine this theory of 

things, ani^'^C^ ultimately to overthrow it*. For, 
whilst he, all jdienomena as the doings of Uviijg 
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bciugs, the primitive man necessarily attribktes to such 
beings qualities similar to those of the being he sees — men 
and brutes. Keasoning, as he must, from the known to 
the unknown, he is obliged to conceive the unknown gen- 
erators of change to be like the known ones in all things : 
and we find that lio does this; we find that he represents 
them by forms either hnnian, or bestial, or both, that he 
imagines their passions and habits to be like his own. 
2 \ow an attriliutc, possessed in common by all the beings 
known to him, is that of irregular volition. lie sees no 
creature whose acts are so uniform that he cun say posi- 
tively what its future behaviour will l)o. Hence it hap- 
pens that when certain natural events, originally ascribed 
by him to living agents — events such as tlio rising and 
setting of the spn and tlie falling of bodies to the earth — 
come to be peipetuully repeated, and follow the same an- 
tecedents without exception, ins notion of personal agency 
is shaken. This perfect uniformity of action is at variance 
with his kno>yledge of all known beings— is at variance 
with his very con(;eptk>n of a,,beiug. And thus in respect 
to the most familiar sequences, experience silently forces 
112)011 him the idea of a constant course of iirocedure — or 
what we exqiress by the word law / and a belief in /mper- 
Boual agency slowly siqiplants the original belief in per- 
sonal agency. TliisS revolution in his mode of thinking, 
tliough at first confined to the every-day instances of cau- 
^eafion, extends in process of time to a wider and wider 
range of cases. ^The unceasing accumulation of facts 
which begins when increase of population iirovides a iiinJ- 
tftude of observers, continually furnislios new illustrations 
of that uniformity of sequence which conflicts with the 
notion of special workers; and thus the domain of the so- 
called mpernatural is step by step usurped by the so-called 
natural. Still, it is only in as fiir as unilbrmity of 
Bequonce is made abundantly manifest, that the old theory 
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is supeiseclod. Though, amongst the Greeks, Thajos 
taught (hat there were laws of matter, lie nevertheless 
oonsklered that a loiuVstonc had a soul. Where Ihc 
occuiTence is unusual — that is, Avliere the connection 
tween ante(?edcnt and consequent is not familiar— that is, 
where eircumstaiices do not discoimtenancc the original 
belief in special >vorkers, that belief is still held. Hence 
it happens that, long after all ordinaiy phenomena have 
come to b(‘ considered as due to the properties of things, 
or, in other words, to impersonal agency, such an event 
as an eclipse or an earthquake is explained as a dragon 
eating the sun, or as a god turning over in his sleep ; an 
epidemic is ascribed to witchcraft ; a luminous whift' of 
marsh-gas is regarded as a “ Will o’ the wliisp ; ” a tiiiiuro 
in the dairy or brewhonse is set down to fyiry malice; and 
tlierc are mytlis about Giants’ Causeways •and Devils’ 
Bridges. Where the connection between cause and eftbet 
is very remote or obsemre, as in matters of fortune and in 
certain bodily affections, this disposition to attribute pow- 
er to entities continues even after science has made great 
progress ; and thus we find that in our own day the old 
fetisliisin. still lingers in the regard sliown to crooked six- 
pences, wart-charms, and omens. 

It lingers, moreover, as already hinged, in less suspected 
forms, ilany much-reverenced social instrumentalities, 
also, have originated in this primitive necessity of ascrib- 
ing all causation to special workers-r-this inability to do-, 
tacli the idea of force from an individual vSomething. Just 
in pi’oportion as natural ph(*nomciia are recorded l)y any 
people as of personal instead ‘of impersonal origin, will 
the phenomena of national fife be similarly construed : 
and, indeed, since moral sequences are less obvious than 
physical ones, they will be thus construed even more 
generally. The old belief tlmt a king could fix'the value 
of coinage, and the cry raised at the ^change of style — 
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“Give ns our eleven days,” olmously implied minds in- 
capable of conceiving social affiiirs to be reguteted by 
other than visible, tangible agencies. That there should 
be at work some unseen but universally-diirused influ- 
ence dfetermining the biiyiugs arid sellings of citizens and 
the transactions of merchants from abroad, in a way the 
most advantageous to Ml parties, was an idea as foreign 
lo such minds as was that of uniform pliysical causation 
to the primitive Greeks ; * and, conversely, as the primi- 
tive Greeks could understand the operations of nature 
T)eing performed by a number of pi'csiding individualities, 
so to the people of the middle ages it was comprehensible 
tliat a proper production and distribution of commodities 
should be ensurecl by acts of Parliament and government 
officials. Whils^ft. the due regulation of trade by a natural 
indcstnictible force avuis inconceivable to them, they could 
conceive trade to be duly regulated by a force resident in 
sonic material instnimentality put together by legislators, 
clothed in the robes of office, painted by court flatterers, 
and decorated with “ jewels five words long.” f 

But with the complex pbenomena of commerce, as 
with the simpler phenomena of the inorganic world, con- 
stancy of secpiencc has gradually uudermined the theory 
that power» dwells in entities. Irresistible evidence is at 
longtli establishing a belief in the of supply and de- 
mand, as some tliousands of years ago it established a 
belief in the l^iv of gVavitation. And the development of 
polirtcoHiiCOTioraical science, being thus a further conquest 
oPthc fajth in impersonal agencies over the faith in per- 
sonal agencies, must bo regarded as one of that kScuIcs of 
changes which commenced with the first victory of natural 
philosophy over superstition. 

^ Setj Grpte’a History. 

t A metaphor that has been used to denote the pride with which tb« 
Oeiinan officials reg^ ti^eir titles. 
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§ 4. Fortunately it is now needless to enforce the 
doctrine? of commercial freedom hy any considerations of 
policy. After making continual, attempts to improve 
upon the laws of trade^ from the time of Solon do^yll- 
wards, men are at length beginning to see thjft such 
attempts are -worse than useless. Political economy has 
fi^wn us in this matter — what indeed it is its chief inis- 
sion to show — our wisest plan is to let things take 
their own course. An increasing sense of justice, too, has 
assisted in convincing us. We have here learned, what 
our forefathers learned in some cases, and what, alas !* \vc 
have yet to learn in many more, that nothing but evil can 
arise from inequitable regulations. The necessity of re- 
specting the principles of abstract rootitiidc-^this it is 
that we liave liad another lesson upon. Look at it rightly 
and we shall find tluit all the Anti-Corn-Law League did, 
with its lectures, ita newspapers, its bazaars, its monster 
meetings, and its ton8‘'of tracts, was to teach poojde — what 
should have been very clear to them without any such 
teaclring — that no good can ‘come of violat ing men’s rights. 
By bitter experience and a Avoiid of talk we liave at length 
been made partially to believe as much. Be it true or 
not in other cases, we are now quite certain that it is true 
in trade. In respect to this at least we have declared 
that, for the future, we will obey the law of equal 
freedom. 


^ CIIAPTER^ XXIV. ^ 

a 

KELTGIOUS ESTABLISHMEJiTTS, 

§ 1. Aa a matter of routine, it is need&il here to 
point out what the reader will have inferred from Chap. 
XXII, that, by devoting a portion of its revenues or a 
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part of the nation’s property to the propagation of Chris- 
tianity or any other creed, a government necessarily com- 
mits a wrong. a<i with ourselves, such government 
forcibly takes a citizen’s money for the supjiort of a 
national church, it is guilt}'' of infringing the rights it 
ought to maintain — of trespassing upon that freedom, to 
exercise the faculties wKich it was commissioned to guard. 
For, as already >sh.own, ;by diminishing a subject’s liberty 
of action more than is needful for securing the remainder, 
the civil power ]>ecomes an aggressor instead of a jirotec- 
tor.“ If, on the other hand, the right to ignore the state 
is recognized, as, in considering the quostion abstractedly, 
we must suppose, it to be, then, by insisting upon condi- 
tions which drive some men to abandoii its aid, and which 
nil necessarily re^strict the freedom of those who do not, 
the state fails to tliat extent in discharging its duty, 
llenco, specifically applying the principle lately set forth 
in general terms, we iind ^lat a government cannot under- 
take the teaching of a religious faith without either directly 
reversing its funetioii, or partiaUy incapacitating itself for 
tlie performance of tliat function. 

§ 2. In the conduct of English churchmen wc have 
a curious ilhistratiOn of tlie way in which men will re- 
adopt, when it is thinly disguised, a belief they had indig- 
nantly cast from them. That same Ilomisli dogmatism, 
'against which our » clergy exclaim with such vehemence, 
they themselves defend when it is exercised on behalf of 
their owiii creed. Every sjate-church is essentially popisli. 
We also have, a Vatican-^St. Stephen’s. It is true that 
our arch-priest is a composite one. It is true that with us 
tfie triple tiarals separated into its parts— one for monarch, 
one for peers, and one for commons. But this fact makes 
no difference. In substance, popery is the assumption of 
infallibility.. It aiatters ndt in principle whether this 
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apsumption is made by one man, or by an assembly of men* 
No doul*i; the astounding announcement — ‘^Yoii must be- 
lieve Avhat wo say is right, and not ^diat you think is right,” 
comes less offensively from the lips of a parliamentary ma- 
jority than from tliosc of a single individual. But there still 
arises the question — By what aiithority do these men assert 
tUs ? Whence do they derive their infallibility ? 

That ill- establishing any religion a government 
claim to be inhilliblc, scarcely needs proof Before a 
cluirch organization can be set to work, a distinct undor- 
standiiig as to wbnt it is to do must be arrived at. ‘Be- 
fore state-paid ministers can bo sot to preach, it must fix'St 
be decided what they are to preach. And wlio is to say ? 
Clearly the state. Either it must itself elaborate a creed, 
or it must depute some man or men tq d</ so. It must in 
some way sift out truth from error, and cannot escape the 
responsibility attending this* If it undertakes itself to 
settle the doctrines to be taught, it is responsible* If it 
adopts a ready-made set of doctrines, it is equally respon- 
sible, And if it selects itj? doctrines by proxy, it is still 
responsilde ; both as appointing those who choose for it, 
and as approving their choice. Hence, to say that a gov- 
ernment ought to sot up and maintain a system of relig- 
ious instruction, is to say that it ought to pkk out from 
amongst the various tenets that men liold or have lield, 
those which are right ; and that, when it has done tliis — 
when it has settled between the . lipman Catholic, the' 
Greek, the Lutheran, and the Anglican creeds, or between 
the Puseyite, High Church, anfj Evangelical ones — when 
it has decided whether wm slv>iild be baptized during in- 
fancy or at a mature age, whether the truth is with Trini- 
tarians or Tlnitarians, whether men p,ro sa-feed by faith or 
by works, whether pagans go to hell or not, whether min- 
isteJ'S should preach in black or white, whether confirma- 
tiori is scriptural, whether or not saints’ days should be 
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kept, and (as we have lately seen ifc debating) whether 
ba])ti.sni docs or does not regenerate — when, in sliort, it 
has settled ail those controversies which have split man- 
kind into inmimerabfe sects, it ought to assert that its 
judgnieTit is incapable of error — is nncpiest ion able — is be- 
yond appeal. There is no aUeniative. Unless the state 
says this, it convicts itself of the most absurd incousis- 
toncy. Only on the supposition of infill ibility can its 
cccl esiast ic al d o ings 1^ made to seem tolerable. How 
else shall it demand rates and tithes of the dissenter? 
tVliat answer can it make to his expostulations? ‘‘ Are 
you quito sure about these doctrinCwS of yours?” inquires 
the dissenter. “ replies the state; “not quite sure, 
l)ut nearly so.” » “ Tiieii it is just possible you may be 
wrong; is it not,? ” “ Yes.” “And it is just possible that 

I may be right, is itoiot?” “Yes,” “ Yet you threaten 
to inflict penalties upon me for nonconforinity ! Y^ou seize 
my goods ; you imprison me if 1 resist ; and all to force 
*from me the means to preach up doctrines wdiich you 
admit wmj bo false, and by unplicatioii to preach down 
doctrines which you admit ma}^ be true ! IIow do you 
justify this ? ” No reply. Evidently, therefore, if the 
slate persists, the only position open to it is that its judg- 
juent cannot be Aistaken — that its doctrines cannot be 
orrojieous. And now observe, that if it says this, it stands 
committed to the whole Koman Catholic discipline as 
.well as to its theorj^ Having a creed that is beyond the 
possibility of doubl, and being commissioned to dissemi- 
nate that creed, the state is in duty bound to employ the 
most efliiJient means of doing this— is bound to put down 
all adverse teachers, as iisfirping its function and liiiider- 
ing the reception of its unquestionable doctrine — is bound 
to use as much force as may be needful for doing this — is 
bound, therefore, to imprison, to fine, and if uecessaiy, to 
inflict severer penalties, so that error may be exterminated 
15 
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and truth be triuinpliaiit. There is no half-way. lacing 
charged to put men in the way to heaven, it cannot Avith- 
out sin permit soiiio to be led the other way. If, rather 
than punish a fe w^ on earth, it allowi^ many to be eteriially 
damned for misbelief, it is manifestly culpable. Evidently 
it must do all, or it must do nothing. If it does not claim 
inlallibility, it cannot in reason set jip a national religion; 
and if, l)y setting up a national religion, it does claim in- 
fallibility, it ought to eoci’cc all m(#l into the belief of that 
religion. Thus, as Avas said, every siate-cliurch is essen- 
tially po|>ish. 

§ 3 . But tlierc has been gradually daAVJiitig upon 
those wlio thiiik, the conviction lliat a stute-chureh is not 
so much a religious as a political institution. “ Who docs 
not see,” inquires Locke, speaking cf the clergy, “ that 
these men arc more m inisters of the government than 
ixsters of the gmpeVPi^ Probably in Locke’s time there 
were few Avho did see this ; but there are now many. 
iSTor, indeed, is the fact alU)gethcr denied, as you shall 
hear from some politic supporter of religious establish- 
ments during an after-dinner conlidence. “ Between our- 
selves,” will Avhisper such an one, “these churches and 
parsons, and all the rest of it, arc nefl: sensible men, 

such as you and I ; we kiioAV better ; avc can do without 
all that ; but there must be something of tlie kind to keep 
the people in order.” ^ And then he will go on to shoAV^ 
Avhat influeiitial restraints religious W vices are; JibAV 
they eneourage subordination and contentment ; and hoAV 
tlie power Avhich the clergy obtain over their pafishioneVs 
strengthens the hands of the bivil ruler. That some such 
Avidcly prcATiils maybe gathered from the acts and 
f I^Oposals of pur statesmen. How otherwise* can avc luidcr- 
stand that avowed jvillingness in the political leaders of 
* Tlie writer hfts hiniself been thus i\jidres3ecL 
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all parties to endow the Roman Catholic Church in Ire- 
land if the religious public of .Kiigland would 1-et them ? 
Or what but a political motive can that States’ lieutenant 
— the East India Company — have for giving an annual 
subsidy of 23,000 rupees to the temple of Juggernaut, 
reimbursing itself by a tax upon the pilgi’ims ? Or wliy 
else should the Ccylon*govcrnment take upon itself to be 
curator of Buddha’s topth, and to commission the Budd- 
liist priests ? * 

§ 4 . Of the clergy who, on the other hand, com- 
monly advocate a state-church as being needful for the 
upholding of religion, it may be said that hy doing this 
they condemn t'heir own cas<*, pass sentence upon th(?ir 
creed as wortHoss, and bring themselves in guilty of 
hypocrisy. What ! will they allow this faith, which they 
value so highly, to die a natural death if they arc not paid 
lor propagating it ? Must all these people, about whose 
salvation -they profess such anxiety, be left to go to perdi- 
tion if livings, and canonrife, and bishopries, arc ahol- 
islied? Has that apostolic inspiration, of which they 
claim to be the inbeiators, brought with it so little apos- 
tolic zeal that there would be no preaching were it not for 
parsonages -and titliies ? Do tliey wlio, on ordination, de- 
clared themselves inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost,” 
now find that they arc inwardly Thovod only by the ebifik 
of gold ? This Avoi;ild be called slander coming from any 
but themselves. And then their flocks — what say they of 
th^sc ? i)o these care so little for the faith they have 
heen taught, that its luaintcnauce cannot bo entrusted 
to them? After centuries of church-culture, has Chris- 
tianity got BO Jittle root in men’s hearts that but for gov- 
ernment watering-pots it must Avither aAvay ? Are we to 
understand that those perpetual prayers and sacraments, 

* Sec letter of Sir CJoUn Campbell to Lord Stanley, May 2, 1846. 
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these homilies and exhortations, these visitiiigs and scrip- 
tnrc-readiugs, Jiavo not eveii generated as much enthusiasm 
as can keep itself alive ? Have ton thousand sermons a 
week done so little that the hearers will not contribute a 
sum xsuffieient^ for tlie sustentation of a ministry ? Why, 
if this he true, what is the system good for ? These advo- 
cates do hut open their briefs, and 411011 straightway argue 
themselves out of court. They labour to prove eitlier how 
powerless is the faitli they teach, or how miserably they 
teach it ! The sum and substance of their plea for the 
state propagation of tliis creed is, that it has failed in 
animating its ministers witli its ow n spirit of self-sacrifice, 
and failed to arouse in its dev otecs a spark of its owm 
generosity ! 

§ 5 . It is needless, however, hi this year of grace 
1850, with its Gorham controversies and Puseyite divis- 
ions, with its Romish Hnd RatiopalLst secessions, with con- 
fusion inside the church, and a hostile association outside 
— to debate the question at greater length. Events are 
proving to most of the reflective — ciiveii to many of the 
clergy themselves — ^tliat a state-support of any particular 
fliith is wrong, and that in England at least, it must 
shortly Cease. For those who do iiQt yet 8e,c this there 
are already volumes of argument to wliich addition is 
almost superfluous. Tile conclusions above come to, tliat 
the state cannot establish a religion ‘without assuming iit 
fallibility, and that to argue an establishment of it need- 
ful is to condemn the religion itself, will sufficiently en- 
force, for present purp<^|es, our abstract proposifion. 
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CHAPTER XXV, 

POOH‘LAWS. 

§ 1« In oominon with its other assumptions of sec-* 
ondary offices, the assumption hy a government of the 
office of Reliever-general to the poor, is necessarily forbid- 
den by the principle that a government cannot rightly do 
any thiiig more than protect. In demanding from a citi- 
zen contributions for the mitigation of distress — contribu- 
tions not needed for the due administration of' men’s 
rights— the statci is, as we have seen, reversing its func- 
tion, and dimlnislung that liberty to exercise the faculties 
which it was iFJStiluted to maintain. I\>ssihly, unmindful 
of the explanatiouf^' already giv^^, some will assert that 
by satisfying the wants of the pauper, a government is in 
reality extending /ns liberty to exercise his faculties, inas- 
much as it is giving him something witliout which the ex- 
ercise of them is impossible-; and that lienee, thongli it 
decreases the rate-payers sphere of action, it compensates 
by increasing that of the rate-receiver. But this state- 
ment of the case implies a confounding of two Avidcly- 
differont things. To enforce the fundamental law — to take 
care that every man has freedom to do all that lie wills, 
provided he infringes not the equal freedom of any other 
• man — this is the special purpose for which the civil power 
exists. Xo^v insuring to each the right to pursue within 
the specilied limits the objects of Ivis desires without let 
or libidrance, is quite a separate ^sthiiig Irom insuring him 
satisfaction. Of twm individuals, one may use his lilierfcy 
of action successfully — may achieve the gratifications ho 
seeks after, or accumulate what is equivalent to many of 
them — ^property ; whilst the other, having like privileges, 
may fail to do so.o But with these results the state has no 
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concern. All that lies within its commission is to see that 
each maivis allowed to use such powers and opportunities 
as he possesses ; and il‘, it takes fi*qm him who has pms- 
pered to give to him who has not, it violates its duty 
toward the onp to do more than its duty tdtvard the other. 
Or, repeating the idea elsewhere expressed (p. 006), it 
breaks down tlie vital law of sock?ty, that it may effect 
what social vitality does not call ibi‘. 

§ 2 . The notion popnlarizod hy Oobbett, that overj^ 
one has a right to a inaiuteiumee out of the soil, leaves 
those w'ho adopt it in an awkward prodicainent. Do but 
ask thcju to specify, and they are set fast. Assent to their 
priiiei])Ie5 tell them you will assume their 'title to bo valid; 
and tlicn, as a needful preliininary to the liipiidation of 
their claim, ask for sojne precise dellhitiou of it-“inquire 
“What is a maiutenance ? ” They are dumb. “Is it,” 
say you, “potatoes and salt, wdth rags and a mud cabin? 
or is it bread and bacon, in a two-roomed cottage? Will 
a joint on Sundays sufliceV^or docs the demand include 
meat and malt liquor daily ? AVill tea, coffee, and tobacco 
be expected V and if so, how many ounces of each ? Arc 
bare walls and brick floors all that is needed? or must 
there be carpets and paper-haiigings ?• Are shoes consid- 
ered essential ? or will the Scotch practice be approved ? 
Shall the clothing hf^ of fustian ? if not, of what quaUty 
must the broadcloth be? In short, ])oint out where,* 
between the tw'O extremes of starvation and luxury, *11118 
something called a maintenauce lies.” Again ^ they are 
dumb. You expostulate You explain that^notliing can 
be done until the question is satisfactorily answered. You 
show that the claim must be reduced to a detailed, intelli- 
gible shape before a step can bo taken toward its settle- 
ment. “How else,” you ask, “shall we know Avhether 
enough has been awarded, or whether .too much?” Still 
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they aiTj clnnib. And, indeed, there is no possible reply 
for them. Opinions they may offer in plenty ;j^nit not a 
precise, unanimous tuiswer. One thinks that a bare sub- 
sistence is all that can hiirly be demanded. Here is 
another who hints at something beyond more necessaries. 
A third maiiitc^ins tliat a feiv of the enjoyments of life 
shoultj be provided foi*. And some of the more consist- 
ent, pushing the docitrine to its legitimate result, will -rest 
satisfied with iiotliing short of community of property. 
Who now shall decide amongst these conflicting notions? 
Or, ratlior, how shall their jiropoiiiiders be brought to an 
agreement? Can any one of them prove tliat his defini- 
tion is tenable and the others not? Yet he must do this 
if Ik; would mafee out a case. Before ho can prosecute his 
claim against ^society, in the high court of mojplity, he 
must -Milo his bill of particailars,” If he accomplishes 
this he is entitled to a h(;ariiig. If not, lie must evidently 
be non-suited. 

. Tlio bright to labour — ^that French translation of our 
poor-law doctidne — ^may be sflnilarly treated. A criticism 
parallel to the foregoing would place its advocates in a 
parallel dilemma. But there is another way in which tlic 
fallacy of this theory, either in its English oj* its conti- 
nental forjii, may l/e made manifest — a Avay tliat may hero 
be fitly employed. 

• And first let us make sure of the moaning wrapped up 
• in this cxpressioii-f-nght to labour. Evidently if avc wmuld 
avdid mistakes we must render it literally — right to 
labour ; ,Jlbr the thing de^manded is not the liberty of la- 
bouring: this, no one disputes ; #nit it is tlie opportunity 
of labouring — the having remunerative employment pro- 
vided, which is contended for. jtlfow, without dw^elling 
upon the fact that the word right as here used, l>oars a 
signification quite different from its legitimate one— that 
it does not liere^ imply something inherent in man, but 
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something depending upon oxtenial circumstaTices — not 
eometliinf possessed in virtue of his fiieulties, hut some- 
thing spi-inging out of his relationship to othors-^not 
sometliing true of him as a solitary individual, hut some* 
tiling which can he true of him only as one of a commu- 
nity — not sometiiing antecedent to society, hut something 
necessarily subsequent to it — ^not sbrncthing exprcs|ive of 
a claim to c?(>, but of a claim to l>e done unto — without 
dwelling upon this, let us take the expression as it stands, 
and see how it looks wlien reduced to its lowest terms. 
When the artisan asserts his right to have work provided 
for him, he presup]>oses the existence of some power on 
which devolves the duty of providing such work. What 
power is this ? Tlie government, he says. But the gov- 
erumen|l^i>s not an original power, it is a uc‘puted one-— is 
subject, therefore, to the instruotion of its emj)loYei*— must 
do that only which its^ employer directs — and can he held 
responsible for nothing save the perfonnance of its employ- 
er’s behests. X ow who is its employer ? Society. Strictly 
speaking, therefore, the assertion of our artisan is, that it 
is the duty of society to find Avork for him. But he is him- 
self a member of society — is eonsequeutly a unit of that 
body who ought, as he says, to find work for every man — 
lias hence a share in the dutj/ of finding work for every 
man. Whilst, therefore, it is the duty of all other men 
to find work for him, it is his duty to help in finding work 
for all other men. And hence, if wc indicate his fellows* 
alphabetically, his theory is that A, B, C, D, and the rest 
of the nation, are bound to employ him ; that lie is bound, 
in company with B, G, B, and ,the rest, to employ A ; that 
he is bound, in company with A, C, D, and the rest, to 
employ B ; is bound, with A, B, D, aiid the rest, to em- 
ploy 0, with A, B, C, and the rest, to employ B; and so 
on each individual of the half score or score millions, 
the society may be composed ? 
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Thus do ^ve see how readily imaginary rights are dis- 
tinguishable from real ones. Tliey need no disyuoof they 
disprove themselves.^ The ordeal of a definition breaks 
the illusion at once. Bnbblc-like, they will bear a cursory 
glance ; but disappear in the gi*asp of any one who tries 
to lay hold of them. 

Meanwhile wc must not overlook the fact tliat, erro- 
neous a>s are these poor-law and communist theories — 
tliese assertions of a man’s right to a maintenance, and of 
his right to have work provided for him — ^they are, never- 
theless, nearly related to a truth. Tliey are unsuccessful 
efforts to express the fiict, that whoso is bom on this 
planet of ours thereby obtains some interest in it — may 
not be suiumafily dismissed again — may not have his ex- 
istence ignore^l by- those in possession. In other w'ords, 
they arc attempts fo embody that thought wliich finds its 
legitimate utterance in the law — all men have ecpial rights 
to the use of the Eartli, (Chap. IX.). The prevalence of 
these enude ideas is natural enough. A vague perception 
that there is something wrdng about the relationship in 
which the groat mass of mankind stand to tlie soil and to 
life, was sure eveiitually to grow up. After getting from 
under the grosser injustice of slavery, men could not help 
beginning in course of time to feel wliat a monstrous 
thing it w^as that nine people out of ten should live in the 
vwrid on sufferance, not Imving even standing room, save 
by allow’'auce of ^flioso who claimed the Earth’s surface 
([./: 131). Could it be right that all these human beings 
should pot only be without claim to the uccessaries of life — 
should not only be deniei^the use of those elements from 
which such necessaries are obtainable — but should further 
be unable to e?Cchangc their labour for such necessaries, 
except by leave of their more fortunate fellow’s? Could 
it be that the majority had thus no better title to exist- 
ence than one biased upon the good-will or convenience of 
IS'*** 
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the minority? Could it be that these laiKlkss inoii had 
^‘beeu mw?-seut to this earth, where all the scats were al- 
ready taken?” Surely not. And if not, Ifbw ought mat- 
ters to stand? To all which questions, now forced iipon 
men’s minds in more or less definite sliapes, there come, 
.amongst other answ^ers, these theories of a right to a main- 
tenance and a right of la]>our. Whilst, tlierefore, they 
must be rejected as untenable, we may still rccogrtize in 
them the imperfect utterances of the moral sense in its 
efforts to express equity. 

§ 3 . The wrong done to the people at large, by rob- 
bing them of their birthriglit — their heritage in the earth-^ 
is, indeed, thought by some a sufficient excuse for a poor- 
law, which is regarded by such as an’^inst/innentaUty for 
distributing compensation. There is much plausibility in 
this construction of the matter. But as a defence of na- 
tional organizations for the support of paupers, it wdll not 
i)car criticism. l>en were there no better reason for de- 
murring to the supposed corafpromise, it might still be ob- 
jected that to couDtei'balaTicc one injury by inflicting 
another, and to perpetuate these mutual injuries without 
knowing 'whether they are or are not equivalents, is at 
best a very questionable policy, "Why organize diseased 
state ? Some time or other this morbid constitution of 
things, under which the greater pail of the body-polhic 
is cut off from difect access to the souiViC of life, must be 
changed. Difficult, no doubt, men will find it to establish 
a normal condition. There is no^kiiowing how m|ny geur 
orations may pass away before^ the task is accomplished. 
But accomplished it will eventually be. All arrange- 
ments, however, wliich disguise the evils "entailed by the 
inequitable, relationship of mankind to the soil, 
I^MBtpono the day of rectification, “A generous poor- 
law” is openly advocated as the best m-j?ans qf pacifying 
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an irritated people. Workhouses arc used to mitigate the 
more acute symptoms of social unhealthinosj}?. Parish 
pay is hush-money. ^Whoever, then, desires the radical 
cure of national maladies, but especially of this atrophy 
of one class, and hypertrophy of another, consequent upon 
unjust land tenure, cannot consistently advocate any kind 
of compromise. 

But a poor-law is 7i.ot tlie means of distrilniting com- 
pensation. Xeither in respect of tlioso IVom whom it 
comes, nor in respect of those to whom it goes, does pau- 
pCi’-reUof fulfil the assumed purpose. According to the 
hypothesis poors’-rates should bear v/holly upon the land. 
But they do not. And at least that part of them which 
bears upon the land sliould come from the usurpers or their 
descendants. 'But it docs not. Ac<5ordiiig to the hypoth- 
esis the burden should not full upon the iiiiiocont. But it 
docs ; for poors' -rates were imposed after landed property 
had ill many cases cliangcd hands^ by purchase. Accord- 
ing to the hypothesis the burden should not fall upoi^ 
those already defrauded. But it does ; for the majority 
of rate-payers belong to ‘the non-landowning class. Ac- 
cording to the hypothesis all men kept out of their inher- 
itance should receive a share of this so-called compensa- 
tion. But they do not; for only here and tliere one gets 
any of it. In no way, therefore, is the tlieory carried out. 
The original depredators are beyond reacb. The guiltless 
are taxed in tlieir^ |)lace. A large jiroportion of those al- 
refidy robbed are robbed afresh. And of the rest, only a 
few recjgivo the proceeds. 

§ Thd usual reason assigned for suppoiling a 
pooi>low is, that it is an indispensable means of mitigat- 
ing popular suffering. Given by a churchman such a 
reason is natural enough; but coining, as it often docs, 
from a disaonter^it is strangely inconsistent. Most of the 
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objcctioua raised by tlic dissenter to an establialied relig- 
ion Avill t(j]l with equal force against established charity. 
He assertxS that it is unjust to tax him lor the support of a 
creed ho does not believe. May not another as reasona- 
bly protest against being taxed for the maintenance of a 
systeiri of relief he disapproves ? lie denies the right of 
any bishop or council to choose for him which doctrines 
he shall accept and which he shall rtgcct. Why does he 
not also deny the light of any commission or vestry to 
clioose for him who arc worthy of his charity and who are 
not ‘r If he dissent s from a national church on t he gimmd 
that religion will be more general and more sincere when 
voluntarily sustained, should he not similarly dissent from 
a poor-law on tlio gixmnd that spontanobus beneficence 
will produce results lioth wider and bettev? Might not 
the comiptioa whicli he points out as neutraJiziug tlie ef- 
fects of a fetate-tauglit cree<l, be paralleled by those evils 
of pauperism accompailying a statt^-provisiou for the poorV 
Should not bis nonconformity in respect to failU be ac- 
companied by iionconfonnity in respect to good worJen? 
Certainly his prt'seut opinions are incongruous beyond all 
reconciling. He resists every attempt to ijiterlere with 
the choice of his religion, but submits- to despotic dicta- 
tion as to the exercise of that religion, r Whilst *110 denies 
the right of a legislature to explain the theory^ he yet ar- 
gues the necessity of its direction in the practice, Itjs 
inconceivable that these positions bo harmonized. 
Whoso belkwes that spiritual destitution is to be remedied 
only by a national church, may with some show of reason 
propose to deal with physical destitution by an analogous 
instramentality. But the aclvocate of voluntaryism is 
to stand by his principle in the one case as much 
Bmm the other. 


§ 6. Wiether the sufferings of the 4 ,unfortuiiate shall 
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be soothed in obedience to the gentle whisperings of be- 
nevolence, or wdicther fear of the harsh threa^-s of law 
shall 'be the motive tor relieving them, is indeed a ques- 
tion of no small importance. In deciding hoAV misery is 
best alleviated we have to consider, not only what is done 
for the aiHictcd, but what is the reactive eflect upon those 
who do it. The rclaMonship that springs up between 
benefactor and* beneficiary is, ibr this present state of the 
world, a refining one. Having power to muzzle awhile 
those propensities of the savage which yet linger in us — 
eoiYective as it is of that cold, hard state of feeling in 
which the every-day business of life is pursued — and 
draAving closer as it docs those links of mutual dcpeiid- 
• ence which keep society together — cliarity is in its nature 
essentially civiKzing. The emotion accompanying every 
generous act adds an atom to the fabric of the ideal man. 
As no cruel thing can be done without character being 
thrust a degree back toward barbarism, so no kind thing 
can bo done without character being moved a degree for-^ 
ward toward perfection. Boubly efficacious, therefore, 
are all assiiagings of distress instigated by sympathy ; for 
not only do they remedy the particular evils to be met, 
but they help to mould humanity into a form by Avhich 
sucli evils will one day be precluded. 

Far otherwise is it with laAV-enforced plans of relief 
Tliose exercise just the opposite influence. “ The quality 
•of mercy (or pity^fs not strained,” says the poet. But a 
pO(5i*-law tries to make men pitiful by force. “ It drop- 
pj?th as tjjie gentle rain from heaven,” continues the poet. 
By a poor-laAV it is Avrung from the unAvillitig, “ It blesses 
him that gives, and him that takes,” adds the poet. A 
X>oor-laAV makes it curse both; the one with discontent 
arid recklessness, the other AAdth complainings and often- 
renewed bitterness. 

This turning qf' balm into poison must have been re- 
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marked by tlie most careless. Watcb a rate-payer wlien 
the collector’s name is announced. You sball observe no 
kindling of the eye at some tliou^bt of liappiness^to be 
conferred — no relaxing of the mouth as though selfish 
cares had for the moment been forgotten — no softening of 
the voice to tell of compassionate emotion : no, none of 
these ; but rather shall you sec contracted features, a 
clouded 'brow, a sudden disappearance of what habitual 
kindliness of expression there may be ; the tax-tmper is 
glanced over half in fear and half in vexatioji ; there arc 
grumblings about the short time tliat has elapsed since 
the last rate ; tlie purse comes slo vvly from the pocket ; 
every coin is griulgingly parted with ; and after the col- 
lector (who is treated witli bare civility) lias made hiS’ 
exit, some little time passes before the usual equanimity 
is regained. Is there any t Jibig in this to remind ns of the 
virtue which is twice blessed’’? ISTote again how this 
act-ol'-parliament clutrity perpetually supersedes irieu’s 
"better sentiments. Here is a respectable ciUzen with 
enough and to spare : a mJiu of some fooling ; liberal, if 
there is need; geiierous even if his pity is excited. A 
beggar knocks at Ins door; or he is accosted in. his walk 
b’t^ vsome w^ayworu tramp. What does he do ? Does he 
listen, investigate, and, if proper, asoist? Ko ; he com- 
monly cuts short tlie tale with — I have nothing for you, 
my good man; you must go to your parish.” And tbeu 
he shuts the door, or w'^alks on, as thS^easo may be, with’ 
evident unconcern. Should it .^strike him the next ‘mo- 
ment that there was something ^very wo-begone |a the pe- 
titioner’s look, this uncomfortable thought is met by the 
reflection, that so long as there is a poor-law, he cannot 
starve, and that it vrill be tune enough to consider his 
he applies for relief. Thus does the coit- 
that there exists a legal provision for the fedi- 
act as an opiate to the yearubigs of sympathy. 
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Had there been no ready-made excuse, the behaviour 
would probably have been differeirt. Commjseration, 
pleading for at least an, inquiry into the case, would most 
likely have prevailed ; and, in place of an application to 
the board of guardians, ending in a pittance coldly handed 
across the pay-table to be thanklessly received, might 
have commenced a relationship good for both parties— a 
generosity humanizing to the one, and a sueeoflr made 
doubljf valuable to the other by a few words of consola- 
tion and encouragement, followed, it may be, by a lift into 
sonic self-supporting position. 

In truth there could Iiardly be found a more ellieicrit 
device for estrang;ing men from each other, and decreasing 
their fellow-feeling, than this system of state-almsgiving. 
Being kind l>y firoxy ! — could any tiling l>e more blight* 
ing to the finer instincts? Here is an institution through 
wliich, for a few shillings periodically paid, the citizen 
may compound for all kijidiiess ownig from him to his 
poorer brotliers. Is he troubled with tvnnges of con- 
science ? here is an anodyne for him, to be had by sub- 
scribing so much in the pound on liis rental. Is he indif- 
ferent as to the welfare of others ? tvdiv then in return for 
punctual paymeut of rates he shall have absolution for 
hardness of hea rt, • Look ; here is the advertisement. 
“Gentlemen’s benevolence done for them, in the most 
business-like manner, and on the lowest terms. Charity 
’doled out by a prdtent apparatus, warranted to save all 
soiling of fingers and olfence to the nose. Good works 
undertaken by contract. * Infiillible remedies for self-re- 
proach always on hand. Tjpnder feelings kept easy at per 
annum.” 

And thus we have the gentle, softening, elevating in- 
tercourse that should be habitually taking place between 
rich and poor, superseded by a cold, hard, lifeless mechan- 
ism, bound together by dry parchment acts and regular* 
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tiona— managed by commissioners, boaMs, clerks, and coi- 
lectprs, perfbrm their respective func|^ons as tasks— 
and kept a-going by money forcibly taken from all classes 
indiscriminately. In place of the music breathed by feel- 
ings attuned to kind deeds, we have the liarsh creaking 
and jarring of a thing that cannot stir without creating 
discord — a thing whose eveiy act; from the gathering of 
its fundi to their iinal distribution, is j>rolific of grum- 
blings, discontent, anger — a tbing that breeds sqtiabbles 
about authority, disputes as to claims, broAv-beatings, jeal- 
ousies, litigations, corruption, trickery, lying, ingratitude — 
a thing that sup})lants, and therefore makes dormant, men’s 
nobler feelings, Avliilst it stimulates their baser ones. 

And now mark how we iind illustrated in detail the 
truth elsewhere expressed in the abstract, that. Avhonevcr 
a goverrunent ovei-steps its duty — the maintaining of 
men’s rights — ^^it inevitably retards the process of adapta- 
tion. For what facufty is it av1v>so work a poor-law so of- 
ficiously undertakes ? Sympathy. The very faculty above 
all otliei's needing to be Exercised. The faculty which 
distinguishes the social mtm from the savage. The faculty 
Avhich originates the hlea of justice — which makes men 
regardful of each other’s claims — Avhich renders society 
possible. The faculty of wliose growth civiKzation is a 
histoiy — on avIiosg increased strength the future ameliora- 
tions of man’s? state mainly depend — and by Avhose ulti- 
mate supremacy, human morality, freedom, and liappiness 
Avill be secured. Of tliLs faculty poor-laws partially '‘sup- 
ply the place. By doing wdiicb they diminishdhq. demamls 
made upon it, limit its exerqise, check its development, 
and therefore retard the process of adaptation. 

6 . Pervading all nature Ave may see at work a 

discipline, which is a little cruel that it may be very 
ifeind. That state of universal warfare maintained through- 
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out the lower creation, to the great perj>lexity of many 
worthy peopl^ is at hottom the most merciful ^provision 
which the circumstances admit of. It is much better that 
the ruminant animal, when deprived by age of the vigour 
which made its existence a pleasure, should be killed by 
some beast of prey, than that it should linger out a life 
made painful by in lirimties, and eventually die of starva- 
tion. By tlio destruction of all siicli, not only is exist- 
ence ended before it becomes burdensome, but room is 
made for a younger generation capable of the fullest en- 
joyment; and, moreover, out of the very act of substitu- 
tion happiness is derived for a tribe of predatory crea- 
tiircjs. Note furtlier, that their carnivorous enemies not 
only remove froJn herhivorous herds individuals past tiftjir 
prime, liut als(f weed out the sickly, the malformed, and 
the least fleet or powerful. By the aid of which purify- 
ing ])rocess, as well as by the fighting, so univoi’sal in the 
pairing season, all vitiatiyn of the riicc through the luulti- 
plicatioiit of its inferior samples is provented ; and the 
inain^nancc of a eoiistitutioif completely adapted to sur- 
rounding conditions, and therefore most productive of hap- 
piness, is ensured. 

The dcvelopinent of the higher creation is a progr^^s 
toward a ferm of Ixniig capable of a happiness iindijuin- 
ished by tliese drawbacks. It is in tlie human race that 
tho consummation is to be accomplished. Civilization is 
‘the last stage of it^*accomplishmeht. And the ideal man 
is the man in whom all the conditions of that accomplish- 
ment ar§ fulfilled. ALeanwhile the well-being' of existing 
humanity, and the unfolding of it into this ultimate per- 
fection, are both secured by that same beneficent, though 
severe discipline, to which the animate creation at large 
is subject: a discipline which is pitiless in the working out 
of good : a feUcity-pursuing law which never swerves for 
the avoidance ofi partial and temporary suffering. The 
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poverty of the iucapiiHe^ the distresses that come upoit 
the imprudent, the starvation of the idle, tliosc shoul- 
deriiigs aside of the weak by the strong, which leave so 
many “in shallows and in miseries,” are the decrees of a 
large, far-seeing henevolence. It seems hard that an un- 
skilfulness which with all his etforts he cannot overcome, 
should entail liiiiigor upon the artkjan. It seems hard that 
a lahouref incapaciiated hy sickness from competing with 
his stronger fellows, should have to hear the resulting pri- 
vations. It seems hard that w^idows and orphans should 
he left to struggle for life or death. Nevertheless, when 
regarded not sep«arately, but in coimoetion with the inter- 
ests of universal humanity, tliese harsh fatalities are seen 
to*be full of the liigliost boieficeuce — tlie liaine l)euoficcnce 
whicli brings to early graves the (diildren of diseased par- 
ents, and singles out the low-spin te«l, the inteinpcrate, 
and the debilitat ed as the victims of an epidemic. 

There are many *very amiable people — people over 
whom in so lar as their feelings are coiicenied we may 
titly rejoice — %v;Iio liavc not* the nerve to look this matter 
tairly iu the face. Disabled as they arc by their sympa- 
thies with present; suffering, from duly regarding ultimate 
consequeuees, tliey pursue a course Avhich is very injudi- 
cious, and in the end even cruel, Wc do not consider it 
true kindness in a mother to gratify her child with sweet- 
meats that arc certain to make it ill. AV e should tiling: it 
a very foolish sort of benevolence which led a surgeon to- 
lot his patient’s disease progress to a fatal issue, rather 
than inflict pain hy an operation. Similarly, we must call 
those spurious philanthropists^ to prevent i)rescnt 
misery, would entail greater misery upon future genera- 
tions. All defenders of a poor-law must, however, be 
classed amongst such. That xigorous necessity which, 
whoti^llowed to act on them, becomes so sharp a spur to 
the l^y, and so strong a bridle to the random, these paur 
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pers’ friends would ropeal, because of the wailings it here 
and there prcg^uces. Blind to the fact, that imder the 
natural order of things society is constantly excreting its 
unhealthy, imbecile, slow, vacillating, faithless members, 
these unthinking, though well-meaning, men advocate an 
interference which not only scops the purifying process, 
hut even increases tlie* vitiation — a'Ssolutely encourages 
the niultiplicatioii of the reckless and incompetent by 
offering them an unfailing p^o^^sion, and discmmgQ^ tlic 
inultiplication of the competent and provident by height- 
ening the prospeetive difficulty of maintaining a family. 
And thus, in tlu*ir eagerness to prevent the really salutary 
snifl^rings that suiTOiind us, these sigh-wise and gi-oaii- 
foolish poopl(3 bequeath to posterity a contiTiiially increas- 
ing curse. • 

Returning again to the highest point of vi(? w, we find " 
that there is a second and still more injurious mode in 
which law-enforced cliarUy checks tlie jn-ocess of adapta- 
tion. To become fit for the social state, man has not only 
to lose his savageriess, but he tas to acquire the capacities 
needful for civilized life. Power of application must be 
developed; such modification of the intellect as shall 
qualify it for its new tasks must take place ; and, above 
all, there must be gaiTied the ability to sacrifice a small 
immediate gratification for a future great one. The state 
of transition will of course be an unhappy state. Misery 
•inWitably results /foni incongruity between constitution 
and conditions. All these evils, wdiich afflict us, and seem 
tQ the uninitiated the obvious consequences of this or that 
removable cause, are unavoidable attendants on the adap- 
tation now in progress. Humauity is being pressed 
against the inexorable necessities of its new position — is 
being moulded into harmony with them, and has to bear 
the resulting ^uhappiness as best it can. The jirocess 
be undergopCj and the suflfermgs endured. 
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Ifo power on earth, no cunningly-dcTised laws of states- 
men, no p'orld-rectifying schemes of the humane, no com- 
nixinist panaceas, no reforms that inen ever did broach or 
ever will broach, can diminish them one jot. Intensified 
they may be, and arc; and in preventing their intensifica- 
tion, the pliilanthropic will find ample scope for exertion. 
But there is bound up with the diango Vi 7iortnal amount 
of sutrering, which cannot be lessened without altering 
the very Jaws of life. Every attempt at mitigation of this 
eventuates in exacerbation of it. All that a poor-law, or 
any kindred institution can do, is to partially suspend" the 
transition — ^to take off for awhile, from certain members 
of sociijty, the painful pressure which is efiecting their 
transformation. At best this is merely fo postpone what 
must ultimately be borne. But it is morc*than this : it is 
■ to undo what lias already been dovie. For the circum- 
stances to wdiicli adaptation is taking place cannot bo 
superseded without 'causing a^ retrogression — a partial 
loss of the adaptation previously effected; and as the 
wdiolc process must some time or other be passed 
through, the lost ground must be gone over again, and 
the attendant pain borne afresh. Thus, besides retarding 
adaptatioTi, a. poor-law adds to the distresses inevitably 
attending it. 

At first sight these considerations seem conclusive 
against all relief to the poor — ^\'oluiitary as Avell as cpin- 
pulsory ; and it is no doubt true they imply a 
demnation of whatever private charity enables the reripi- 
ents to elude tlie Tiecossities of our social existence. With 
this condemnation, however, no rational man will quarrel. 
That careless squandering of pence Avhich has fostered 
into perfection a system of organized begging — which has 
in^ifc skilful meudicaucy more profitable than ordinary 
mcLiihal labour — Avhich induces the simul|ition of palsy, 
■sepilepsy, cholera, and no end of disease^ and deformities— 
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‘which has called into existence wareliotises for the sale 
and hire of impostor’s dresses—which has given ,to pity- 
inspiring babes a market value of 9r7. per day^the un- 
thinking benevolence Adiieh has generated all this, cannot 
but be disapproved by every one. ‘ Now it is only against 
this injadicious charity that the foregoing argument tells. 
To that charity which ^niay be described as helping men 
to lielp themselves, it makes no objection— countenances 
it rather. And in helping inen to help themselves, thpre 
remains abundant scope for the exercise of a people’s 
syi^ipathies. Accidents Avill still sup[)ly \dctims on whom 
generosity inay be legitHnately expended. Men thrown 
upon their backs by unforeseen events, men who have 
failed for want ^of knowledge inaccessible to them, men 
ruined by the ^dishonesty of others, and rncii in whom 
hope long delayed^has made the heart sick, may, with 
advantage to all parties, be assisted. Even the prodigal, 
after severe hardship has branded* his memory with the 
unbending conditions of social life to which he must 
submit, may properly have ^mother trial afforded him. 
And, although by these ameliorations the process of adap- 
tation must be remotely interfered with, yet in the major- 
ity of cases, it will not bo so much retarded in one direc- 
tion as it will be advanced in another. 

• • 

§ 7 . Objeclionablc as we find a poor-law to be, 
.(•en under the snp|y)sitioii that it does what it is intended 
to 4o — diminish present suffering-^how shall we regard it 
on finding that in reality it does no such thing — cannot 
do any ^ich thing? Ytt, paradoxical as the assertion 
looks, this is absolutely thfe fact. Let but the observer 
ceas(5 to contemplate so fixedly one side of the phenome- 
non — ^pauperism and its relief, and begin to examine the 
other side — rates and ultimate contributors of them, 
s^nd he will dlScover that to suppose the sum-total of dis- 
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tress diminisliable by act-of-parliament bounty is a delu- 
sion. A statement of the case in terms of labour and pro- 
duce wilpqiiickly make this clear. 

Here, at any specified period, i& a given quantity of 
food and things excliangable for food, in the hands or at 
the command of the middle and upper classes. A (icrtain 
portion of this food U needed by tjicse classes themselves, 
and is consumed by thorn at the same rate, or very near it, 
be there scarcity or abundance. AVhatcver variation 
occurs in the s\im-total of food^ and its equivalents must 
tlierefore afl'ect the remaining portion, not used by these 
classes for personal sustenance. This remaining portion is 
given by them to the people in return for their labour, 
udn'ch is partly expended in tbe production of a further 
supply of necessaries, and partly in the prQduction of lux- 
uries, Hence, by ho w much this potiion is deficient, by 
so inuch must the people come short. IManifestly a re- 
distribution by legislative or other agency cannot make 
that sufficient for them which was previously insufficient. 
It .can do nothing but chapge the parties by whom the 
insufficiency is felt. If it gives enough to some who 
§lse would not have enough, it must inevitably reduce 
certain others to tlie condition of not having enough. 
And thus, to the extent that a poor-law mitigates dis- 
tress in one place, it unavoidably produces distress in 
another. 

Should there be any to wb6m thic abstract reason£i|: . 
is unsatisfactory, a concrete statGinent^ of the case will, 
perhaps, remove their doubts. A poors’-rate collector 
takes from the citizen a sum of nioney equivalent S:o bread 
and clothing for one or more paupers. Had not this sum 
so taken, it would either have been used to purchase 
^|pei*fluities, which the citizen now docs without, or it 
#ould have been paid by him into a bank, and lent by- 
tJie banker to a manufiicturer, merchant, or tTadc^&a«| 
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that is, it would ultimately have been given in wages 
cither to the producer gf the supei*fluities or to an opera- 
tive, paid out of the banker’s loan. But this su.hi having 
been Carried off as poors’-ratc, whoever would have re- 
ceived it as wages must now to tliat extent go without 
wages. The food which it represented having been taken 
to sustain a pauper, the artisan to wl:*)ni that food would 
have been given in return for work done, must now lack 
food. And thus, as at first said, the transaction is simply 
a change of the parties by whoni tlie insufllcioncy of food 
is felt. 

Nav, the case is even worse. Already it has been 
pointed out, that by suspending the process of adaptation, 
a poor-law incro*ases the distress to be borne at some 
future day; and here w^e shall find 1b at it also increases 
tlie distress <o be borne now. For be it remembered, 
that of the sum taken in any year to support paupers, a 
largo portion would otherwise hg^ve gone to support 
labourers employed in new reproductive works — land- 
draii 3 age,^macbino-buildiug, &c. An additional stock of 
commodities w^ould by-and-by have been produced, and 
the number of those wlio go short would consequently 
have been diminished. Thus the asl onisliment expressed 
by some that so much misery should exist, riotwithstand- 
ing the distribution of filleen millions a year by endoived 
charities, benevolent societies, and poor-law unions, is 
^cKjilc unoallcd for ; ^oeingHhat the larger the sum gratiu- 
toiigly administerefif the more intense will shortly become 
the suflering. Manifestly, out’bf a given population, the 
greater >he number living on the bounty of others, the 
Siiialler must be the uunili^er living by labour; and the 
smaller the number living by labour, the smaller must be 
the production of food and other necessaries; and the 
smaller the production of necessaries, the greater must bo 
tho distress. 
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§ 8 . We find, tliOn, that the verdict given by the law 
of state-duty against a public provision for the indigent is 
enforcedtby sundry independent considerations. A criti- 
cal analysis of the alleged rights^ for upholding A^ich a 
poor-law is defended, shows them to be fictitious. JTor 
does the plea tliat a poor-law is a means of distributing 
compensation for wrongs done to the disinherited people 
turn out to be valid. The assuihption that only by law- 
adiuiuistcred relief can physical destitution be met, proves 
to be quite analogous to the assumY>tion that sj)iritual des- 
titution necessitates a law-administcrod religion; and con- 
sistency requires tlio.se w\io assert the sufficien cy of volun- 
tary effort in the one case to assert it in the other also. The 
sulistitution of a mechanical charity for (jhai ity prompted 
by the heart is manifestly unfavourable to tlie growth 
of men’s sympathies, and therefore adverse to the process 
of adaptation. Legal bounty further retai'ds adaptation 
by interposing between the people mid the conditions to 
winch they must become adaYiteol, so as partially to suspend 
those conditions. And, to crown all, wx find, not only that 
a poor-law must necessarily fail to iliminish poY)ular suffer- 
ing, hut that it must inevitably increase? that suffei-ing, 
Iboth directly by checking the production of conunodith'S, 
and indirectly by causing a retrogression of character, 
which painful discipline must at some future day make 
good. 


CHAPTEK XXVI. 

f- 

NATIOJIAI, EffUCATION. 

§ ' 1 . In the same way that our definition of state- 
^^pty forbids the state to administer religion or charity, so 
^fiTkcwise docs it forbid the state to adminiKer education. 
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Inasmuch as the taking away, by gov^riiiriont, of more of a 
man’s property than is needfnl for maintaiiuiig liis riglits, 
is ap iiifringeTnent of Ms rights, and therefore a reversal 
of the government’s function toward him ; and inasrnucli 
as the takiiig away oi‘ his piopcrty to educate liis own or 
other peojjle’s ohildixm is not needful for tiui niaiulaiiiing 
of his rights; the taking away of Ills property for such a 
purpose is wrong, 

Sliouhl it 1)0 said that the rights of tlic ehiJdren arc in- 
volved, ami til at statointorposition is required to main- 
tain th<‘se, the reply is that no cfliso for such inteiposition 
can be shown until the cliildron’s rights have been violated, 
and that their rights are not violated by a neglect of their 
cdu(*ation. For, as repeatedly cx|>]aiiie(i, what we call 
rights, arc meAdy arbitrary subdivisions of the general 
liberty to exorcise the faculties; and that only can be 
called an infringement of rights which actually diminishes 
this liberty — cuts off a previously Existing iiower to pur- 
sue the olijects of desire. hTov/ the parent who is careless 
of a child’s education docs ^lot do tliis. The lilierty to 
exercise the faculties is left intact. Omitting instniction 
in no way takes from a child’s freedom to do whatsoever 
it wills in the best way it can; ajid this freedom is all 
that equity demands. Every aggression, be it remcm- 
berod-^every infraction of rights, is necessarily 
Avlulst every neglect, carelessness, omission, is as necessa- 
Tily passive. Conjfij^iicutly, liov/evcr wH'png the non-por- 
for?tiance of a parental duty may be — liowx‘ver mucli it is 
egudemned by that secondary morality — the morality of 
beneficence . (pp. 83 and 84) — it docs not amount to a* 
breach of the law of eqiml freedom, and cannot llicrcfore 
bo* taken cognizance of by the state. 

§ 2 . there no direct disproof of the frequently 

alleged riglifto e|lxication at the hands of the state, the 
IQ 
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absurtiitics in which it. entangles its assertors would sitflS;- 
eiently show its invalidity. Conceding for a moment that 
the government is bound to educate a man’s children, 
then, what kind of logic will demonstrate tliat it is not 
bound to feed and clothe them? If there should bo an 
act-of-parliamcut provision for tlie development of tlicir 
minds, why slioidd tliorc not be an act-of-parliament pro 
vision for tlie dcnelopnilent of their bodies? If the men- 
tal wants of the rising goneration ought to be satisfied by 
the why nol their physical ones? The reasoning 

w])ieii is lield to establif^ the. right to intellectual food, 
will equally well Ov^tablish the right to iiiatcrial food; nay, 
will do more — Avill prove that children should be alto- 
gcllier cared for liy government. For if 'the benefit, im- 
portance, or necessity of e<lucatioii l>e assignod as a sufli- 
cient reason wliy government should educate, then may 
the benefit, importance, or necessity oT food, clothing, 
shelter, and warmth be assigned as a Buflieiout reason wdiy 
government should administer these also. l*?o that the al- 
leged right cannot be established witlioiit amuilfing all 
parental responslhil ity vduite ver. 

Should further refutation be thought needful, there is 
the ordeal of a definition. Wo lately foiind tliis ordeal 
f ital to the assumed riglvt to a maintoiain<?e ; we shall find 
it equally fatal to tliis assumed riglit to education.. For 
what is an education ? Wiicre, between the toaclung of a 
dame-school, and the most com|)rohej:.,vive university cur-' 
riciilum^ can be dra wn the line separating that portion- of 
mental culture? which may be justly claimed of tlie state, 
from that Avhioh may imt be so claimed ? What peculiar 
quality is there in reading, writing, and aritlimetic, -whieli 
gives the embryo citizen a right to have tliem imparted Iv) 
him, but wfiicb quality is not sliared in by geography, ami 
history, and drawing, and the natural sciences? Must 
calculation bo taught because it is useful ?'’Vhy so is ge- 
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ometry, as the carpenter and mason will tell us; bo is 
chemistry, as we nrmy gather from dyers and bleachers; 
so is physiology, as is abundantly proved by the ill-health 
written in so many ilices. Astronomy, meclianics, geol- 
ogy, and the various oopnate sciences — ,shoiild not tlicse 
be taught, too ? tliey are all usefiiL Where is the unit of 
measure by which we ^ may determine the respective Tal- 
lies of dilfereut kinds of knowh^lge ? Or, assuniing them 
deternimcd, how caii it l>e shown that a child may claim 
from tlie civil power knowledge of such and suej^ values, 
but not knowdedge of certain Itss values? When those 
who demand a state-education can say exactly how much 
is due — can agree upon what the young have a riglit to, 
and w’luit not— it will ho time to listen. But until tliey 
aecouipllsh thk impossibility, their jilea cannot be enter- 
tained. 

§ 3. A sad snare v/ould tliej^e advocates of legisla- 
tive toaching boti'ay themselves into, could they substan- 
tiate their doctrine. For wdiut is meant by saying that a 
government ouglit to educate the people? wdiy sliould 
tliey be educated? wdiat is the ediication for? Clearly to 
lit tlic people for. social life — lo make them good citizens. 
And wdio is to say^what are good citizens? TJie g'overu- 
inent : there is no other judge. And wdio is to say how 
these gooil citizens may bo made ? The government : 
there is no other Hence the proposition is convert- 

il)h^ into this — a government ought to mould children into 
good citizens, using its own discretion in settling what a 
good citizen is, and how the child may be moulded into 
one. It must first form for itself a definite conception of 
a pattern citizen ; and having done tliis, must elaborate 
such system of discipline as seems best calculated to pro- 
duce citizens after that pattern. Iliis system of diseipUne 
it is bound enforce to the uttermost. For if it does 
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Otherwise, it allov/s men to become clifferent irom what in 
its judiymout tlioy sliouhl become, and thorofore fails in 
that duty^t is charged to fiiliiL Being thus jiistitied in 
carrying out rigidly such plans as it thinks best, every 
government ought to do what tljc despotic governments 
of the Continent and of China do. That regulation under 
which, in France, ‘‘ private schools cannot be established 
without a license from tlie minister, and can bo shut up by 
a simple ministerial order,” is a step iu the right direction, 
but does not go fir enough ; seeing tliiit the state cannot 
permit us niLssion to be undoriaken by others, without 
endangering the due perforniance of it. I'he forbidding 
of all pj'ivate schools whatever, as uiiti] receiitly iii Prus- 
sia, is nearer the mark. Austrian legislation, too, realizes 
with some consistency the state-oducatiou rtheory. By it 
a tolerabiy stjingeut control over the' m<riital culture of 
tlio nation is exorcised. IMuch thinking being held at va- 
riance wdth good citizenship, the teaching of metaphysics, 
political ecoiioiny, and the like, is discouraged. Some sci- 
ciitiHc worktt arc proliibiled.i And a reward is oflered for 
the apprclvonsiou of those who circulate Bibles — the au- 
thorities iu the discliargc of their function preferring to 
onlrust the intei'pretatiou of that book to their employes 
tive Jesuits. But in China alone is tlie idea carried out 
wdth logical comploteuess. There the government pul>- 
iisbes a list of ^vorks which be read; and considering 
obedience the supreme virtue j^uthori^es such only as are. 
friendly to despotism. Fearing the unsettruig eilects.^of 
innovation, it allows nothing to be taught but what pro- 
ceeds from itself. To the end of producing pat! tern eiti- 
zens it exerts a stringent discipline over all conduct. 
There are ‘‘rules for sitting, standing, w'alking, talking, 
and bowing, laid down wdth the greatest precision. Schol- 
ars are prohibited from cliess, football, flying kites, shuttle- 
cock, playing on wind instruments, training Veasts, birds, 
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fishes, or insects — all whicli amusements, it is said, dissi 
pate the miiid and debase the heart.” 

Now a minute dictation like this, which “'extends to 
every action, and wilf brook no nay, is the legitimate real- 
ization of this state-education theory. Whotiier the gor- 
eriiment has got erroneous conceptions of what citizens 
ought to be, or whethQr the inelhodfj of training it adopts 
are injudicious, is not the question. According to the liy- 
pot hesis it is com missioned to discliarge a specilied func- 
tion. It finds no ready-prcscribei^, W'ay of doing this. It 
hivs no alternative, therefore, but to clioose llmt w^y which 
seems to it most fit. And as there exists no higliei* uii- 
Ihority, either to dispute or confirm its judgment, it i^3 jus- 
tified in the absolute eiiforoeniont of its plans, be tlioy 
what they may. As iVoin the proposifJon that govenimcnt 
ought to totich r(?iigion, there springs tlie other proposi- 
tion, that governmont; must decide wluit is religious truth, 
and how it is to bo taught; so, the* assertion that govern- 
ment ought to oduoato* necessitates the further assertion 
that it must say wliat education is, and liow it shall 1)0 
eondueted. And the same j*jgid popery, whicl). we found 
to be a logical c{)nsequeiicc in the one case (p. 337), fol- 
lows in the other also. 

§ 4. Tiioi'C are few sayings more trite than this, 
tliat love of ofispring is one of our most powerful pas- 
sions. To beGomcfii 2>arcnt is an almost universal wish. 
The intensity of aiiiJctioii exhibited in the glistening eye, 
the warm kiss, and the fondling caress — iu the untiring 
patience^, and tlie ever Veady alarm of the motlior, Is a 
theme on wduch philosoiihers have written and poets have 
sung in all ages. Eveiy one has remarked how coiniiionly 
the feeling overmasters all others. Observe the self-grat- 
%lation with which maternity witnesses her first-born’s 
uuparallele^achicvemeiits. Mark the 2)i'ide witii which 
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the perfoniinnces of each little hrat are exhibited to every 
visitor as iiidicatiii,!;* a precocious genius. Consider again 
the deej) ihtercst M'liich in later days a father feels in his 
children’s mental welfare, muT the aiixiety he manifests to 
get tlieni on in life ; the promptings of bis natural affec- 
tion 1;>eing ofttinies sharpened by the reflection that the 
comfort of his old age may, perchance, bo dependent upon 
their success. 

Now “servants and interpreters of nature” have 
usnally supposed these feelings to l)o of some use. Hith- 
erto they liave always tlionght tliat the gratification acc‘ru- 
ing to a motlier iron! tlic forwardness of her little ones 
serves as a stiuiulns to the proper eulture of their minds — 
that tlie Ivoiiour M’hicli the father exjxads ’to derive from 
the distiiictiou of his sons acts as an inconilve to their 
iriiprovcmont — and that the antieipatioii by parents of the 
distress wliicli ill-traiiu'd childnm may one day entail coii- 
st it uk\s an additional :^pur to the proper inanagcmeuL of 
them. In these sti’ong aflections and mutual dep(md(incies 
observers believed they saw vin admirably-arranged chairx 
of influences, calculated to secure the mental and physical. 
devclopTUcnt of successive generations ; and in tlic simpli- 
city of their faith liad concluded that lliese diviuely-ap- 
pointod means were fully snflicionl f'o!^ this ]>Mrpo.so. It 
would appear, however, according to the state-education- 
ists, that tiiey liavc; been luistalcen. It seems tliat tins 
apparatus of feelings i>s wholly insuf^cient to woi*k out ' 
the desideratum — tliat this coinbltiatKui of aflections :^id 
interests was not provided for such a puri)Ose, or, what is 
the same thing, that it has no purpose at all. Arid so, in 
defliult of any natural provisipn for siipj^lying the exi- 
gency, legislators exhibit to us tlic design and specifica- 
tion of a state-machine, made up of masters, ushers, iu- 
fipectors, and councils, to be worked by a (lue proportion 
of taxes, and to be plentifully supplied with i^w material, 
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in tlic filiape of little boys and girls, out of which it is to 
grind a popuhitiou of well-trained men and women, Avho 
shall bo “ useful mombeivsiof the community ! 

§ 5 . But it is argued that parents, and espocially 
those Avhose eliildren most need instructing, do not hnoAV 
what good instruction is. “In the^nuitter of education,” 
says Mr. Mill, “ the intervoution of govennnent is justi- 
fialje; bi'caiise th.c ease is one in wliuh the interest and 
jiidgiuent of tlio consumer are not siiflicient security for 
the goodness of the commodity.” 

It is stivingo that so judicious a w riter should feel sat- 
isftod witli sucli a worn-out excuse. This iilk'ged ineoin- 
petency on tlie.part of the peojde has )>cen t he reason as- 
signed for all statc-ijiterferem'es whakn er. It was (m the 
plea that buyers^Avero nnalde to tell good fal>rics from 
bad, that those complicated regulations wliicli ejicuinbcred 
(he Frencli mamifacliirei-s Avorc eijtablishcd. Tlie use of 
certain dyes liere iii E«giaiid Avas prohibited, because of 
the iiisuBicient discernment of the peoph>, 'Directions foi* 
the proper making of })iiis were issued, under tlio idea 
that experience Avould not teach tlie piircliasors Avhich 
Avere best. Those exajninatlons as to comp‘eton(iy which 
the CIcrman handicraftsmen undergo, are held needful, as 
safeguards to the consumers. A stock argument for the 
state-teaching of religion has been that the masses cannot 
distinguish false ijdigion from true. There is hardly a 
sjnjj;'Io clepartnieiiT;V/if'^ life OA^er Avhich, for similar reasons, 
logislalive supervision has not l)ecii, or may not be, estab- 
lished. Here is Mr. n.*IIodson Biigg, M. IkO.fS., puldish- 
ing a pamphlet to point o#it the injury inllicfced u|)on poor 
ignorant Iiouseholders by the adulteration of milk, ainl 
proposing as a remedy tliat there shall be goA'crnnient of- 
ficers to test the milk, and to confiscate it wdien not gt)od. — 
police to im pSet the A^entilation of cow-sheds, and to order 
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away invalid cattle — a government cow-iuiirmary, 
witli veterinary surgeon fittachocl. To-morrow some one 
else niM/y ;<j.:irt up to tell us that had bread is still more 
injurious than bad milk, equally common, quite as difticult 
to distinguish, and that, consequently, bakehouses ought 
to he overlooked by the authorities. " !Ncx.t there will he 
wanted oMcials with t hydrometers niid chemical reagents, 
to dahl)lc in the vats of the i^o'rter-hreweries. In tlic 
v/ake of these must, of course, follow others, cornmissioned 
to watcli the doings of wino merchariis. And so on, un- 
til, in the. desire to have all processes production duly 
inspected, we ap])roac]i a condition somewliat like that 
of tin; slave states, in which, as tliey say, one-half of the 
community is occupied in seeing that tlie other half does 
its duty.” 7Vnd for each additional interference tlie plea 
may he, as it always has been, that the interest and 
judgment of the consumer arc not sutliclent security for 
the goodiicss of tlie copmiodity.” 

Should it he said that the profniety of legislative con- 
trol depends upon cireumstaiiees ; tliat I'espectnig some 
tu'licles the judgment of the consumer w aniliciojit, whilst; 
respecting other articles it is not; and that tlve difliculty 
of deciding upon its quality, placH-s education amongst 
the.se last; tjie reply again is, tliat the same Ijus been said 
on hclialf of all meddlings in turn. Plenty of trickeries, 
plenty of ditliculties in the detection of fraud, plenty of 
instances showing tlio inability of purchasei's to ]»rotikit 
themselves, arc quoted by the advoe^efe of each proposed 
recourse to oBicial r<;gulation ; and hi each case it is urged 
that here, at any rate, otlicial regMlation is required. Yet 
does experience disprove these mterenccs one after another, 
teaching us that, in the long run, the interest of the con- 
sumer is not only an ofiicieut guarantees for the goodness 
of the things consumed, but the best guarantee. Is it 
not unwise, the% to trust for the luiiidredtilH^imc in quo 
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of thq^e plausible but deceptive conclusions ? Is it not 
rational, rather, to infer, that liowever iinich appearances 
ai*c to the contrary, the cliAice of the commodity — educa- 
tion, like the choice of all other cominodities, may bo 
safC'ly left to the discretion of buyers ? 

Still more reasonable will this inference appear on ob- 
serving that the j)eople are not, aftcradl, such incompetent 
judgcjs of education ns they seem. Ignorant parents are 
gciicvrally quick enough to discern the cftects of good or 
bad teaching ; will note them in the children of others, 
an4 accordingly^ Moreover it is easy for them to fol- 
low the example of the better instructed, and choose the 
same schools. Or tliey may get over the diiliculty l)y 
asking advice; and there is generally some one both able 
and willing to^givo.thc uneducated parent a trustw'orthy 
answer to Ms iiKpriry about loachers. Lastly, there is 
th.c test of price. education, ns with other things, 

price is a toloraldy safe index of vnjuo; it is one open to 
all classes ; and it is onc<^vhich the poor instinctively ap- 
peal to iri the matter of scho*ols; for it is notorious that 
tliey look coldly at veu'y cheap or gratuitous iiistniction. 

But even admitting that, wiiiist this defect of judg- 
ment is not virtually so extreme as is :i]logcd, it is ne\'cr- 
theless g»'qat, the need for intorferoiice is slill denied. 
The evil is iiTulergoiiig rectification, as all analogous ones 
arc or have been. The rising generation will better un- 
.defstand what good education is tliaii tlieir parents do, 
aitij^tlicir descendafitj^vill have clearer concei>tions of it 
still. Whoso thinks the slowness of the process a suhi- 
efent roj?i^on for meddling, must, to be consistent, meddle 
in ail other things; for t lie* ignorance which in every case 
serves as an excuse for state-interposition is of vxny grad- 
ual cure. The errors both of consumers and producers 
often take generations to set right. Improvements in the 
carrying on f commerce, in manufactures, and especially 
1C* 
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in agriculture, spread almost imperceptibly, Takf rota- 
tion of cro])s for an example. And if this tardiness is a 
valid argtfiTnent for interference in one case, why not in 
otiiers ? Wh}?' not have farms superintended by govern- 
ment, because it may take a century for farmers generally 
‘to adopt the plans suggested by inotlern science? 

Did^^o duly realize the fact that society is a growth, 
and not a maniifacture — a thing timt Tuakes itself, and not 
a thing that can be artificially made — we should fall into 
fewer mistakes ; and w'o should sec that amongst other ini- 
porfoetions this iTiconi|>eteTK*e of the intisses to distinguish 
good instruction from bad, is being outgrowni. 

§ 6 , When in the matter of education ‘M:he interest; 
and jiulgment'of tlio consumer’’ ar('. said yot to be ‘‘siifli- 
ciciit security for the goodness of the com/uodity,” and 
Avhen it is argued that govcrnm<‘nt sujierintondence is 
therefore needful, avewy questionable assumjition ismarlo: 
the assumption, namely, that ‘‘tJfe. interest and judgment” 
of a. government arc sufiicjent security. Now there is 
good reason to dispute this, nay, oven to assert that, tak- 
ing the future into account, they offer much less security. 

Tlie probloni is, how best to develop minds: a prob- 
lem amongsl; tlic most dillicult — ^may we not >s.7y, i/ie most 
dltficult ? Tw"o tilings are needful fur its solution. First, 
to know Avliat minds should be fasliioned into. Next, to 
knoAV how they rriay be so fashioned.^ From the 'work to. 
be done, turn w^’e now to the prop^l>?ii>ci doers of it. ^ten 
of education (as the word goes) they no doubt are ; 
well-meaning, many of them ; '’thoughtful, souse : plnib- 
sojihical, a few; men, liow^evcr, for the most part, born 
with silver spoons in their mouths, and prone to regard 
human affairs as reflected in these — somcAvhat distortedly. 
Very comfortable lives arc led by tlie majority of them, 
and hence ‘Hhings as they are” find favour their eyes. 
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For their tastes — they are shown in the subordination of 
national business to tlie sliooting of grouse and the chas- 
ing of foxes. For their i pride — ^i.t is in widc^ estates or 
long pedigrees ; and .should the family coat of arms bear 
some such ancient fnotto as “ Strike hard,” or, “ Furth for- 
tune, and fill tlie fetters,” it is a great happiness. As to 
their ideal of society,. it is either a sentimental feudalism; 
or it is a state, something like the present, unHer which 
the people shall be j-espectfnl to tbeir bettm’s, and con- 
tent with that station of life to whiclv it has pleased God 
to^ call them ; ” or it is state arranged witli the view of 
making each lahourer tlie most cflicient |)roducing tool, 
to the end tliat the accumulation of wealth may be the 
grcjitest ])ossiHe. Add to this, that their notions of nioi’al 
discipline are sh.ONY:ii in the maiutenarice ol‘ capital punisli- 
ineiit, and m the^ sending of their sons to schools whore 
flogging is jiractised, and Avhere they tliomsclyes were 
brought u]>. Now could tin* judgment of such respecting 
the commodity — educalstoii, be safely relied oil ? Certainly 
not. 

Still less might their ‘‘interest” l>o trusted. Though 
at variance with that of tlie people, it wtuild inevitably 
be followed in preference. The sell-seeking Aviiieli, con- 
sciously or iiiiconscioiisly, sways rulers in other cremes, 
would SAvay them in this likewise — could not fail to do so, 
whilst tlio charadcr of men is what it is. AVitli taxation 
rine(piaily distributed, Avith such a glaringly unjust a]»})or- 
l]onment of re]jre^cntat i ves to population, Avith a nepotism 
that tills lucrative places Ai ith Greys and Flliois, with a 
hiatf of'*a hundred animals more than arc wanted, with 
lavdsh jiensions to the luideserving, Avilh a sysrx>m of re- 
trenchment Avhich discharges common ni on Jind retains 
officers, and with such votes as thos^ given by tbe mili- 
tary, the naval, the landed, and the clerically-related mem- 
bers of parliaiheiit, Ave may be quite sure that a state-cdu- 
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catioii ’woiikl t)o administered for the advantage of those 
til poAVor, rather tlian for the advantage of the nation. 
To hope fo^'.any tiling else is toiiall into the old error oT 
looking for grapes from tliorns. Nothing can be more 
truly Utopian than expecting that, "vv ith men and tilings as 
they are, tlie iiihuenees which have vitiated all other institu- 
tions would not vitiat^'. this one. 

ThiiSj^jvou were it true that in' the inaltci- of educa- 
tion “ the interest and judgment of the consumer are not 
suHicient security for the goodness of the commodity,” the 
wisdom of superseding them by the “ interest and judg- 
ment ” of a govenimeut is by no means obvious. It may, 
indeed, be. said that tlie argument proves only the unlit- 
iiess of existing governments to become iniiional teachers, 
and not the unfitness of a government normally consti- 
tuted; whereas the oliject of inquiry Ixiiig to deteriaiuc 
wliat a governnnmt shoidd do, the liypothesis must be 
that the govcrmneiit what it should bo. To this the 
reply is, that the nature of tlie alUgatiou to be met iieces- 
silates a descent to the level of present circumstances. It 
is on the dei'ectlve “ interest and judgment” of the people, 
as they note are^ that the j)lea for legislative su])eriutend- 
cncc is based ; and, consequently, in criticizing tliis plea 
wo must take governinent as it n<m is. We cannot reason 
as tliough government were wliat it should bo: since, be- 
fore it can become so, any alleged deiieieiicy of “ interest 
aiid jiidguieut ” on the part of the people must have dts 
appeared. 

§ 7 - The inqiolicy of setting* lip a national erganiza- 
tibn for cultivating the popular* Blind, and commissioning 
the government to siiporintcmd this organization, is further 
seen :ii the general truth that every such organization is 
in spirit conservative, and not progressive. All institu- 
tions have an instinct of self-preservation ^*owing out of 
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the selfishness of those connected with them. Being 
dop(?ndont for their vitality upon llie continuance of exist- 
Sig arrangements, they liaturally uphold tlj^ise. Their 
roots are in tlic past find the present ; never in the future. 
Change threaten/^ them, modifies them, eventually de- 
stroys them; hence to change they are uniformly opposed. 
On the other hand, education, properly so calledjjis closely 
associated with change — is its pioneer — ^is tlic iiever- 
sleoping agent of revolution — is always fitting men for 
Inglier things, and «/ifitting them for tilings as they 
are. Tliereforo, bctw(*en iustitutionrs wdiose very exist- 
ence depends upon man continuing ivhat he is, and true 
education, wliioh is one of the instruments for making 
him soiuetliing otlier than lie is, there .must always he 
enmity. , 

From tlfo tlmt! of the Egyptian priesthood downwards, 
the conduct of corporations, Avhether ])olitical, ecclcsiasti- 
eal, or educational, lias given proof of this. Some 300 
years b.c., nulicensed® schools w^erc forbidden by the 
AthoniaVi senate. In Borne, tlie liberty of teaching w^as 
attacked twice before the Christian era; and again, after- 
wards, by the Emperor Julian. The existing continental 
governments show, by their analogous policy, how\persist- 
ent the t.endency^is. In the universality of censorships 
we sec the same fact further illustrated. The celebrated 
snying of tlie Ejnpress Catharine to her prime minister, 
w*eU exhibits the w;iy in which rulers regard the spread of 
k^owdedge. Amt vvhenever governments have undertaken 
to educate, it has boon wdth tlie view" of forestalling Ihat 
spontaiA>ous education ^vhich threatened their owu su- 
premacy. Witness the i?ase of China, where diligently- 
impressed ideas, such as, O I how magnificent are tlie 
aifairs of government ! ” “ O ! what respect is due to the 

officers of government ! ’’ sufficiently indicate the inten- 
tion, Witness, a^ain, the case of Austria, where, in accord- 
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ance with the will of the Emperor Francis, the trainitig 
of the popular iiiiiicl was entrnstecl to the Jesuits, that 
they might eonnteract the pn^jjagtiiidisin of liberty, 
the propaganJisiu of superstition.V^ Nor have there 
been wanting signs of a like spirit here* in England, That 
attempt in Oohbet I’s day to put down cheap literature, 
by an act wdticli prevent(id Aveckly publications from 
being sold for less than sixpcaiee, unmist akably indicated 
it. It was again exhibited in the reluclanoe with which 
the iieAvspaper stamp duty was reduced, when resistance 
had become useless. And we may still see it in the 
double-fa cod ness of a legislature which professes to favour 
popular enlightenment, and yet continues to raise a mil- 
lion and a quartc^r sterling yearly Irom “ taxes on knoAvl- 
edgo.” 

JIoAV UMfriendJy all ectdcsiastical bovhos have l)ecni to 
the spread of education every one knows. TJio obstinacy 
shown Ijy the Jlralimiu in lighting against the truths of 
modern science — tlic lanaticism weth which the IMahomo- 
taii doctoj- ignores all books but the Koran — and the prej- 
udice fostered by the religious iiuslitutioiis of our own 
eountrv against the very name of ]diilosophy — are kindred 
illustrations of the conduct which this seIf-consor\ ing bi- 
stirict produces. In tliai saying of the moiiks, “ \Vc must 
put doAvn printing, or printing will j>ut down us,” the uni- 
versal iijovivo Avus plainly expressed; as it Avas, again, 
through the uioiitU of that French blsliop Avho denounced 

^ Anil nufc witbout fcueoes?, acenrding lo Mr. AV'ildo, who (writitif; 
boibro the late icvoiutioii) tells tis, by wa}V)f j)iUJ,<‘g)'ric iij[)on .Austiiun 
system of educatioT), tljat the jK'oplc not for a fitalo of politic.^ 

liberty about Trhieh they know nothing. The j^ovornnient wit:cAy prevent- 
ing their ihituls from b.einj; inflamed ]>y those blinters upon society tliai 
have written and pr^jaehed our own countiymcn into the fever of dis- 
content and disaffection, the effects of which are now so Adsible in Great 
Dritain.*’ (!) 
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the Bell and Lancaster systems inventions of the devil. 
Kor let any one c6nolud(|tliat the educational zeal latterly 
manifested by Clmrch clergy indicates a animus. 
Those who remcmlxiT the bitterness with which Sunday 
schools were at first assailed by them ; and those who 
mark hoAV keenly they now compete with dissenters for 
the children of the poor, can see c'learly enougli that they 
are endeavouring to make the best of a necessity — that, 
having a more or less defined consciousness of the inevita- 
bility of educational progress, they wish to educate the peo- 
ple in allegiance to the Church. 

Still more manifest becomes this obstructive tendency 
on considering that the very organizations devised foi* the 
spreading of ^knowledge, may themselves ai^t as suppress- 
ors of it, T^nis it is said, that Oxford ^yan one of the la>st 
places in N owtonian philosophy was aeknow^l- 

edged. "VVe read again, in the life of Locke, that “there 
Vv‘as a meeting of the heads of houses at Oxford, wdierc 
it w'as proposed to cf.nsure and discourage the reading 
of tliis* essay (On the Human Understanding) ; and after 
various debates, it was concluded that Avithout any public, 
censure each head of a house sluill oudeavour to prevent 
its being reii<l in liis oavm college.” At Eton, loo, in Sliel- 
ley’s tin\e, “ Cheinistry was a forbidden tiling,” ca'cii to 
tlie banishment of oliemieal treatises. {So iinitbnuly lias 
it been the Jiabit of t hose endoAAaxl institutions to close 
the door against .inuoYations, that they are amongst tlu? 
Jl^ist. places to A\’?)ich any one looks for improA Omonts in 
the art of teacliing, or a better choice of subjects to lie 
fcauglit# Tlie attitude bH the uiuA^ersities toward natural 
science has been that of contemptuous non-n cognition. 
College authorities have long resisted, either actively or 
passively, the making of physiology, cj^emistry, geology, 
&c., subjects of exarninatioii ; and only of hate, under pres- 
sure from AviCh, and under the fear of being supplanted 
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by rival mstitiitioiis, bare new stndiesi been gingerly 
taken to. t 

ISTow, ak liough vis mertim iiiay be very useful in ills 
place — altliougli the resistance of oflioe-liolders has its func- 
tion — although we must not quarrel with this instinct of 
self-preservation which gives to institutions their vitality, 
l>ecause it also upholdr* them through a lingering decrepi- 
tude — wc may yet >Yiscly refuse to increase its natural 
eifect. It is very necessary to have in our social economy 
a coiiserv alive force as well as a reforming one, that tliere 
maybe progress for the resultant; but it is highly impoli- 
tic to aftbrd the one an artificial advantage over the otlier. 
To establish a stato-oduealion is to do this, however. The 
teachiiig organization itself, and tlie goYwnmeut which 
directs it, will inevitably lean to things as |lKvy are; and 
to give them control over the nation iUlntl, is to give 
them the means of repressing aspirations after tliinga 
as they should be. - Just that culture wlucli seems com- 
patible with their own preservation will those inslitutioiis 
allow, whilst just that culture which, ]>y adVancing 
society, threatens to sap their own fomulatlons, or, in 
other words — ;just that culture whicli is most valuable, 
they will oppose. 

The sanguine will perhaps hope that, though this has 
been the rule liitherto, it will Tiot bo the rule iu future. 
Let them not deceive themselves. So long as men pursue 
private advantage at the expense of ^ho cornmoji weal, 
that is to say — so long as gOA ernnieiit is needful at all, 
long will this bo true. Less marked the tendonoy will no 
doubt be in proportion as men iire less unjustly selfish.^ 
But to whatever extent they lack perfect conscientious- 
ness, to the same extent Avill vested intcrosls sway them, 
and to the 8«ame q^ctent will institutions resist change. 


8 . Did the reader ever watch a 6oy in the first 
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heat of a gardening lit ? Tlie sight is an amusing, and not 
uniristriictive one. VrohMj a slice of a border — some 
couidc of square yards or to — ^lias been made ^ver to him 
for his exclusive use. •iSTo small accession of dignity, and 
iibt a little pride of ]i\;f)prietorship, docs he exhibit. So long 
as the entliusiasm lasts, he never tires of contemplating his 
territory; and every companion awl every visitor with 
"whom the lil^city can bo taken, is pretty sure t o bii met with 
t he request — “ Oome and sec my garden.” ote chiefly, ho \v- 
ever, with what anxiety the growth of a. fe w scrubby plants 
is i;egarded, Tliroo or four times a day will thejittle urchin 
rush out to look at them. How provokingly slow their 
progress scGins to him. Each morning on getting up he 
hopes to laid some j narked change ; and lo, every thing; 
appears just tis it did the day belbre. Wiieu tcUl the 
))lossoins (N niT^TTTht ? For nearly a week lias some forward 
bud been proiiiising lilin. the triumph of a first flower, and 
still it remains closed. Surely there must be something 
wrong ! Perhaps the Idh-ves have stuck fast. Ah ! that is 
tlici reason, no dou]>t. And^ so ten to one you sliall sonic 
day catcli our young florist very busily engaged in pulling 
open the calyx, and, it may bo, trying to unfold a few of 
the petals. 

SomcAV-hat like, this childish impatience is the feeling 
oxliibited by not a few state-educatioinsts. Both they 
and their typo sliow a lack of lUith in natural forces — 
, almost an ignorance tliat Jhorc are such forces. In botli 
there is the same flissatislaction with the ordained )‘ato of 
progress. And by both, artificial means ar(i ustnl to 
remedy fk hat are coiiceivhd to be nature’s failures. AVlth- 
in these few years men haf e all at once been aAvakened to 
the importance of instructing the people. That to Avhich 
they were aAvhile since indifferent or even hostile has sud- 
denly become an object of enthusiasm. With all tlie 
ardour of recent converts — with all a novice’s inordinato 
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ex[)ectations — ^ itli all the eagerness of a lately-aroused 
desire — ^do they await tlie liopYl-for result; and, with the 
imreasonaVlenoss over attendant upon such a slate of mind, 
are dissatisfied, heoause the progr«ss iroRr.^enoral igno- 
rance to iimvorsal onlightemueut has *iiot /been completed 
in a gonoration. One would liave thou<tht it sufticiently 
clear to everybody tjhat the great Changes taking place in 
this world of ours are uiuformly slow. Continents are 
uplieavod at the rate of a foot or two in a century. Tlio 
de]>ositlou of a delta is the work of tens of thousands of 
years. The traiisfonnalion of barren rock into litb-suj)- 
]>ortiDg soil lakes (.‘ounlless ages. If any think society 
advances muler a ditferent law, let tliein read, lias it not 
i\M|uired the 'wiiole Cliristian era to abolisli slavery in 
Europe? as far ali least as it is abolished. Did not it luni' 
dred generations live and die ^vliilc pkv^"xxx.'«writil^g grew 
into printing? Have not sciouco and eoniinerco and 
tneehaiiical skill increased at a simihirly tardy pace ? 
Yet are men disa]ip<unted that a pitiful fifty years has not 
sufliccd for tliorough popular enlightenment ! IVlthough 
within this period an advance has lieeii made fkr b(‘yond 
what the calm thinker w^ould have expected — far beyond 
wdiat tlie jiMst rate of progress in liuinan alfairs seemed to 
}>rop]iesy- — yet do these so iinpatient people ^suniinarily 
condemn the voluntary system as a faihire ! A liatural 
pro(.*css — a process spontaneously set up — a process of sclt- 
unfolding which the national mind ,.liad e<JiuTiiencod, is 
pooh-poohed because it has not wrougVit a total transfor- 
ination m the course of what constitutes but a day in the 
life of humanity! And then, t<5' make up for nature’s in- 
coiiipetency, the untblding miKst be hastened by legisla- 
tive fingerings ! 


§ 9 . Tlievc is, indeed, one excuse for attempts to 
spread education by artificial means, namely, the anxiety 
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to (Umimsli crime, of which education is supposed to l>e a 
prorejitive. “We liold,” f/iys Mr. jMncaulay, “that wlio- 
cver lias the to hang has the right to Aducato.” *** 

And in a letter relat^v(! to tlie Manchester district-system. 
Miss Martinoau wih{es — “ Nor can I see that political 
economy objects to the gehei‘al rating for educational j)nr- 
poscs. As a mere ])oliee-tax this rating would be a very 
chen|» aOair. It would cost us much less than ^yo now 
pay for juvenile depravity.” In both whicli remarhs this 
prevalent belief is implied. 

JS'o w, with all res}>ect to the many high authonties 
liolding it, the truth of this belief may be disputed. Wc 
have no evidence that education, as commonly understood, 
is a piwentivc*of criiCiO. Those pcrjjetmdiy reit('rated 
newspaper j);u\‘igra})hs, in wliicli the ratios of inst ructed to 
iniii)atni<;h;od *cThm<'ts arc so triumphantly stated, prove 
just nothing. Before any inferoiu*e can be drawn, it 
must be shown that these instructed and uninstrueled 
convicts, come from tw(? equal sections of society, alike in 
all other respects lint that of^ knowleilge — similar in rank 
and oc(!upation, haviTig simihir advantages, labouring under 
similar temptations. But tliis is not only not the ti-uth ; 
it is nothing like the truth, TIk? many ignorant cj’iniinals 
]>elorig to. a most unfavourably circumstanced class ; 
whilst tlie few educated ones are from i]^ class compara- 
tively favoured. As tliine;s stand it would bo equally 
‘ logical to infer thajt cihnc arises from going without aiii- 
imvl food, or from living in badly-ventilivled rooms, or 
from wearing dirty shirts ; for were the inmates of a gaol 
to be ciftechized, it would doubtless be found that the 
majority of them had betni placed in tliosc conditions. 
Ignorance and crime arc not cause and effect ; tliey arc 
coincident results of the same cause. To l)o Avholly 
untaught is to^ have moved amongst those whoso incen- 

* Quoted fi-om a speech at Edinburgh. 
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tives to wong-doiiii? are strongest ; to be partially taught 
is to have been one of a class Subject to less urgent temp- 
tations ; to be well taught is to have lived almost beyond 
the reach of the usual motives fdr ^ransgression. Igno- 
rance, therefore (at least in the st/iiistics referred to), 
simply indicates the presence of crime-producing influ- 
ences, and can no imTe be called the cause of crime than 
the falling of a barometer can be called the cause of rain. 

So far indeed from ])roving that morality is increased 
1)Y education, the facts prove, if any thing, the reverse. 
Tims we arc told, in a report by the Ilev. Jose])h Kingn- 
iriill, head chaplain of Pentouville Prison, that the propor- 
tion borne l)y the odiicated to the imeducated com lets is 
fully as high as that whicli exists between tiie educated 
and tl\e uuedvioated classes in. the general population ; 
althmigli, as just explained, we niiglit'fe:Vs5\iahly expool, 
that liaving had fewer temptations, the educated convicts 
would bear a smaller ratio to their class. vVgain, it 
has been sliowu from governim^ht returns — “That the 
number of juvenile oflendevs in the melropolis has hoen 
steadily increasing every year since tlio institution of tlie 
Ragged Scdiool Union; and that whereas tlie number of 
criminals who cannot read and write has dicmmil from 
24,856 (in 1844) to 22,908 (in 1848)— qv no less than 1,888 
in that period^the number of those wlio can read and 
write imperfectly has increased from 33,387 to 30,229 — oi 
2,857 — in the same time.” — Mornmg rChronicley April 25, 
1850, Another contributor to the series of artichiSoOn 
“Labour and the Poor,” from whicli the above statenient 
is quoted, remarks that “ tlic mining population (in the 
norih) arc exceedingly low iii^'poiiit of education and in- 
telUgonce ; and yet they contradict tlio theories generally 
entertained upon the connection of ignorance with crime, 
by presenting the least criminal section of the population 
of England.” — Morning Chronicle^ Dec. 27, 1849. And. 
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speaking of the women employed in the iron-works and 
collieries tlironghouf; Soiitji Wales, lie says — “ their igno- 
rance is absolutely awful ; the returns sho^j^ in tliem a 
singular immunity crime.” — Morning GhronicU^ 

.March 21, 1850. 

If tiiose testimonies arc thought insufficient, they may 
be enforced by that of Mr. Flctcl^n*, who lias entered 
more claliorately into tlVis question than pcrhajis any other 
writer of the day. Summing up the results of liis investi- 
gations, he says : 

“ 1. In CH>mpnring the gross eommitments for crimmal 
oUences Avitli the proportion of iUvStruction in each district, 
there is found to be tT small balance infavotrr of the most 
instructed districts in the years of most indiistriai depres- 
sion (1842-’8-’4), but a greater one (7(7^r/jy.s'Mliem iu the 
years of ksshf l^daBtrial depression (1845-’G-’7) ; wliile in 
(’.omparing tlic more with the less instructed portions of 
each, district, the linal result is against the former at both 
periods, though fourfolA at the latter Avhat it is at the 
IbniKjr. 

2. Xo correction for the ages of the population iu dif- 
ferent districts, to meet tlve excess of criminals at certain 
younger p(’riods of life, will change the character of this 
superficial .evidence against instruction ; every hgdtimate 
allowance of the kind having already been made in arriv- 
ing at these results. 

‘^3. Down to thjs period, therefore, the comparison of 
11^9 criminal and educational returns of this, any more than 
of any other country of Europe, lias afforded no sound 
slatisticsil evidence in Aivoiu', and as little against, the 
moral effects associated wth instruction, as actually dis- 
Beminated among the people.” 

. * Summaiy of the Moral Statistics of England and Wales. By Joseph 
netchor, Esq., Barrister-at-Law', one of Her JMajcaty’a Inspectors of 
Schools. 
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To all which evideiice may added that of Messrs. 
Gurrea and Duj^^in, who Imve shown that the most 
liighly-odvcated districts in France ra-e the most criminal 
districts. 

Tlie fact is, that scarcely any coTir^^ction exists hctwecn 
morality ami the dis<*ipline of ordinary teaching. Merc 
culture of the intellert (and education as usually conducted 
amounts to little more) is hardly at all oi)orative upon con- 
duct. Creeds pasted upon the memory, good principles 
learnt hy rote, lessons in riglit and Avrong, Avill not eradi- 
cate \icious propensities, though ] >00 pie, in spite of their 
expend ice as parents, and as citizejis, persist in hoping 
they will. All history, both of the race and of individ- 
uals, goes to prov^e tliat iu tlie majority of eases precepts 
do not act at all. And Avhere they seeni«to act, it is not 
hy tliein, hut hy preexisting feelings wmcli respond to 
them, tliat the eifocts are really produccnl. Intellect is 
not a poAver, hut an instrument — ^^not a thing AAdiieh itself 
moves and Avorks, hut a thing'" Avliich is moved and 
Avorked liy fore('S liehind it^ To say that men are ruled 
hy reason, is as irrational as to say that men are ruled l)y 
their eyes. Keason is an eye — the eye througli Avliich the 
desires see tiieir way to gratification. And educating if 
only Tiialves it a better eye — gives it a vision «more accu- 
rate and move comprehensive — docs not at all alter tluj 
desires suhsorved hy it. IToAVOver far seeing you make 
it, the passions Avill still determine tho* directions in whlcli 
it shall he turned — the objects on wliich it shalt dvA'oIl- 
Tust those ends Avhich the instincts or Hcntiinonts propose 
Avill the intellect he employed to accomplish : ehltnre of 
it having done nothing but iin^rcasc the aliility to accom- 
plish them. Prohahly some Aviil urge tliat euliglitening 
men enal lies them to discern the penalties whicli naturally 
jj.ttach to wrong-doing ; and in a certain sense this is true, 
l^ut it is only superficially true. Though tliey may learn 
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that the grosser crimes commonly bring retribution in 
one shape or other, they will not learn tliat the subtler 
ones do* Their sins Avill merely be made morc JMachiavel- 
lian. If, as Coleri(k^e*sHys, “ a knave is a fool with a cir- 
cumberidlbus,” tliou’\by instructing the kiiiivo you do but 
make the circumbendibus a wider one. Did much knowl- 
edge jmd piercing intelligence sufii-ie to make men good, 
then Bacon slionld have been honest, and Napoleon 
should have been just. AVliere the character is delectivc, 
intellect, no matter how high, fails to regulate riglitly, 
l)0(;auso predominant dcjsires falsify its estimates. Nay, 
oven a distinct foresight of evil coiiscqueuces will not 
n'strain when strong passions arc at work. I low' else 
does it happen! that men will get drunk, tliongli thcjy 
hi<m drunkeiviess will entail on them siitfering, and dis- 
grace, and (; 1 s with the poor) even starvation V TTow" else 
is it that medical students, w-ho knmo the diseases brought 
0)1 by dissolute living better Ilian otlier young men, are 
j|iist as .rcckl(‘.ss, and cfven mere reckless ? How clso is 
it that the London fliiid’ wdi(> lias been;it the treadmill a 
dozen times, will steal again as soon as lie is at liberty? 
How else is it tJiat people, wdio have all their lives long 
lieen taught C'hristianity, will not behave as Christians, 
though tlu^y belieye that dire penalties are entailed by 
behaving otherwise ? 

It is, indeed strange that wdth tlie facts of daily Hfe 
helbr© them in th« street, in the counting-house, and in 
tlie family, thinking men should still expect education to 
cure crime. If ariiiies of teachers, regarded wdth a certain 
superstifious reverence, Aavc been unable to purify soiioty 
in all these eighteen ceAturies, it is hardly likely tliat 
othei; armies of teacliers, not so regarded, will ho able to 
do it. If natural persuasion, backed liy supornatural 
authority, wdll not induce men to do as they Avould be 
done by, it is hardly likely that natural persuasion alone 
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will induce tlicm. If hopes of etenml happiness and 
terrors of otcrnal danmatiou ^ail to make human beings 
virtuous, if: is hardly likely tlvit the commendations and 
reproofs of the schoolmaster will succeed. 

'J'here is, in fuet, a quite suthoioij^; reason for failure — 
no less a reason than the impossibility of the task. The 
expectation that cri^ne may presently be cured, whether 
by state-education, or the silent system, or tlie soparatt^ 
system, or any other S3’^stcm, is one of those Utopianisms 
fallen into^hy people Avho pride tliem selves on being pra(?- 
tical. Crime is incurable, save Iry that gradual pro^;ess 
of adaptation to the social state •wliich humanity is under- 
going. Oj’iino is the continual hreakuig out of the old 
uiiada])tod nature — the index of a character iinlitted to its 
conditions— juid only as fast as the unlitj^ess din;n.nishes 
can crime diminish. To hope for some p^cJiTrpt molliod of 
putting dowm crime, is in reality to hope for some prompt 
method of putting dowm all evils — laws, governments, 
taxation, poverty, caste, and the test; for they and crime 
have the some root, lieforming men’s con duel w^Uhovit 
reforming tlioir natures is impossi]>Ie ; and to expect tliat 
tljcir riat tiros maj^ bo reformed, otherwise than by the 
forces wdjicli arc slowl)'^ civilizing us, is visionary. Schemes 
of discipline or culture arc of use oqly in prj)portioTi as' 
they orgauically alter the national cluiracter, and the ex- 
tent to which they do tliis is by no means great. It is 
not by humanly-devised agencies, good as these may be in 
tlieir way, but it is by the never-ceasing action of qirciwi- 
stances upon men — hy the constant pressure of their new 
conditions upon them — tliat the Required cliango k mainly 
effected. ^ 

2fc[oanwhilc it may be rcmaihed, that wliatever jporal 
benefit eaji be effected by education, must be effected 
an education which is emotional rather than per- 
ceptive. If, in place of making a child understand that 
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this thing is right and the other wrong, you make it 
fed that they are so — you make virlue loved and 
vice loathed — if you aronee a noble desire^ and make 
torpid an inferior ^ne —if you bring into life a previ- 
ously dormant; semimcnt — ^if you (anise a synipathetic 
impuhe t o get the better of one that is selfish — if, in short, 
you produce a state of mind to whiSli proper behavionr is 
natural^ Bpmxtaneoue^ mstinctive^ yon do some good. But 
no drilliiig in catecliisms, no teaching of moral codes, can 
(effect this. Only by repeatedly awakening* the appro- 
priate emotions can character be changed. ISI’ore ideas 
roccuved by the intellect, meeting no response from 
within — having no roots there — are quite iiiopcn'ative 
upon conduct,* and arc quickly forgotten upon entering 
into life. • 

Pcrliaps*it will be said that a discipline like tliis now 
described as the only eflicient one, might be undertaken 
by the state. No doiibt it might. But from all legis- 
lative attempts at efhotional education may Heaven 
defend us ! 

§ 10 . Yet another objection remains. Just as we 
found, on close examination, by poor-laws a goverament 
cannot really cure, distress, but can only shift it from one 
section of the community to another (p. 350), so, astound- 
iiitr as the assertion looks, wm shall find that a government 
cannot in laot educate at all, but can only educate some 
by t^??educating others. If, before agitating the matter, 
men had taken the precaution to define education, they 
would probably have seen that the state can afford no 
tme help in the mattdSr. But having unfortunately 
ncglqpted to do this, they have confined their attention 
solely to the education given at school, and have forgot- 
ten to inquire how their plans bear upon the education 
which commonecs when school-days end. It is not 

n 
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indeed that they do' not kiio-w this discipline of daily 
duty to bo valuable — more valuable, in fact, than the 
discipline the teacher. Yen may often hear them 
remaik as much. But, with the eagerness usual amongst 
schemers, they are so absorbed in studying the action 
of their proposed mechanism as to overlook its re- 
action. 

Xow of all qualities which is the one men most need? 
To the absence of what quality are popular distresses 
mainly attri1}utal)le ? Wluvt is tlie quality in which the 
improvident masses arC/ so deficient ? Self-restraint — the 
ability to sacrifice a small present gratification for a pros- 
pective great one. A labourer endowed with due selt- 
restraint would never S 2 >ehd his Sat ur day-night’s wages 
at the public-house. Had he enough self-restraint, the 
aitisan would not live up to his income trunng prosperous 
times and leave the future unprovided for. More self 
restralnt would prevent imprudent mari'iagos and the 
growth of a pauper population.^ And there no 

drunkenness, no extravagance, no reckless multiplication, 
social mi series would be trivial. 

Consider :next how the power of sell-restraint is to be 
increased. By^ a sliarp experience Tiloue can any thing be 
done. Those in wdiom tliis faculty needs drawing out — 
echicatinif must be left to tlie discipline of nature, and 
alloAVod to bear the pains attendant on their defect of 
character. Tlie only cure for imprudGUce is the siilferihg 
which imprudence entails. Nothing but bringing him 
face to face witli stem necessity, and letting him feel how 
unbending, how iinpitying, are her laws, can improve the 
jaan of ill-go vemod desires. As already sliowm (p. 355), 
^^interposing between humanity and the conditions /)f its 
i^stence — cushioning-off consequences by poor-law’s or 
the like — ^serves but to neutralize the remedy and prolong 
the evil. Let us never forget that the law' is — adaptation 
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to circumstariceSj be they what they may. And if, rather 
than allow men to come in contact with the real circum- 
stances of their position, we place them in artificial — in 
false circmnstance^^tficy will adapt themsedves to tliese 
instead; and will, imthe end, have to undergo the miseries 
of a rcadaptation to the real ones. 

Of all incoitivcs to self-restrairft, perhaps none is so 
strong as the sense of parental responsibility. And if so, 
to dirainish that sense is to use the most cfiectual means 
of preventing self-restraint from being developed. We 
have ample proof of tliis in the encouragement of improvi- 
dent marriages by a poor-law; and the effect which a 
poor-law produces by relieving men from the final respon- 
sibility of inaintaiiiing their children, must bo produced in 
a smaller degree by^ taking away^ the responsibility of 
educating tlTeir children. The more the state undeitak.es 
to do for his family, the more are the expenses of the 
married man reduced, at the cost of the unmarried man, 
and the ^greater becomes the temptation to marry. Let 
not any think that the offoa of apparently gratuitous in- 
struction for his offspring would be of no woiglit with the 
Worldng man deliberating on the propriety of taking a 
wife. WhocAa>r has watched the freaks wliich strong 
passion plf^s in tlie councils of the intellect — lias marked 
how it will bully^ into silence the weaker feelings that 
opposes it — how it will treat slightingly the most conclu- 
sive adverse evidjjnce, whilst, in urging the goodness of 
its*o wn cause, “ trifles light as air are confirmations strong 
as j^roofs of Holy Writ” — ^^vhoever has marked this, can 
hardly (Ibubt that, in the deliberations of sucli an one, the 
prospect of public training for children would in no small 
degree affect the decl»sion. Nay^, indeed, it would afford a 
positive reason for giving way to his desires. Just as a 
man at an exp^msive dinner will eat more than ho knows 
is good for him, on the principle of having his money’s 
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worth, SO would the artisan find one excuse for marrying 
in the fact that, unless he did so, he would he paying edii- 
oation-ratosf for nothing. 

Nor is it only thus that a statt‘-q^ueation v/ould en- 
courage men to obey present irapuiscs. An influence 
tuifiivourahle to the increase of self-control Avould he exoi- 
cised hy it tlirougho^t the whole of parental life. That 
powerful restraint wdiieh the anxiety to give children 
schooling now imposes upon the improvident tendencies 
of the poor, would be removed. Many a man who, as 
things are, can but just keep tlic m}i>stery over sojne 
vicious or extravagant propensity, and whose most 
eflicient curb is the thought that if lie gives way it must 
be at the sacrifice of that book-learning which he is ambi- 
tious to give his family, would fall wQve tjris curb weak- 
ened — would not only cease to improve^ in p-ower of selt- 
control as he is now doing, but would probably retrograde, 
and bequeath his offspring to a lower instead of a higher 
phase of civilization. 

Hence, as w'as said, a goyernment can educate in one 
direction only by '«r<cducating in anotlicr — can confer 
knowledge only fit the expense of character. It retards 
the development of a quality univ(;rsally needed — one in 
the absence of which poverty, and reckjessness^and enme,* 
must ever continue ; and all that it may giA^e a smatter- 
ing of infonnation. 

What a contrast is there between ctiiese futile contnv- 
ances of men and the admirable, sileni-working mechan- 
isms of nature ! Nature, with a perfect economy, turns 
all forces to account. Slic inakerf action and reaction alike 
useful. This strong affbctioif lor progeny becomes in 
her hands the agent of a double culture, serving at 
once to fashion parent and child into the desired iform. 

it to see how the most j>owerful of in- 
stincts is made the means of holding men under a dis- 
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ciplxue to wliiob, perhaps, nothing else could make 
thean submit. Yet tins skilfully-devised arrangement 
statesmen propose to dislocate, confidently gpiiiing that 
their own patent apparatus will answer a great deal 
better I 

§ 11. Thus, in the present, .^xs in other cases, we 
find 4b.c dictate of the abstract law enforced by secondary 
considerations. Tlie alleged right to education at the 
hands of the state proves to be untenable ; lirst^ as logi- 
cally committing its sii])portei*s to oilier claims too absurd 
for consideration ; and again, as being incapable of defini- 
tion. Moreover, could the claim be established, it would 
imply the duty of gox'ernnient dospotically to enforce its 
system of discipline, and tlio duty of the subject to submit^ 
That eduetH:ion \>ught not to be dealt in after tlio same 
manner us other things, because in its case “the interest 
and judgment of the consumer are not sutticient security 
foi* the goodness of t4ie commodity,” is a plea with most 
suspicio\is antecedents; having been many times em- 
ployed in other instances, and many times disproved. 
hTcither is the implied assumption that the “interest and 
judgment ” of a government if^oukl constitute a sufficient 
’ security a^bnissible. On the contrary, experience i>rovcs 
that the interests of a government, and of all the institu- 
tions it may set up, arc directly opposed to education of 
tile most important kind. Again, to say that legislative 
teaching is ncedtRl, because other teaching has failed, pre- 
supposes a pitiably narrow vicAV of human progress ; ainl 
farther,^ involves the* •Btraiigo scepticism that, though 
natural agencies have brought the enlightenment of man- 
kind to its present height, and arc even now increasing it 
at an unparalleled rate, they will no longer answer. The 
iKjlief that education is a preventive of crime, having no 
foundation eiflier in theory or fact, cannot be held an 
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excuse for interference. And, to crown all, it turns out 
tliat tlie institution so much longed for is a mere dead 
macliiue, \>:,hich can only giye out in one form the 
power it absorbs in another, minusj tlie friction — a thing 
wliich cannot stir tOAvard etreeting piis kind of educa- 
tion without abstracting the force noAV acooinplishing that 
— a thing, therefore, ^diich cannot educate at all. 


(JHAPTEli XXVII. 

GO YEKXMliXT COLONIZA TION. 

§ 1 , A colony beijig a conunuiiifcy, to ask Avhether 
it is riglit for tlio state to found and govern colonies, is 
practically to ask, Avhethcr it is right for one comm unity 
to found juid govern other comm unities. And this ques- 
tion not being one in Avhich tlie r<‘lationships of a society 
to its own authoiTties are alone inA^oh^cd, but being ouc 
into Avhicli thei’c enter the interests of parlies external to 
such society, is in some measure removed out of the class 
of questions hitherto considered. Xcvertheloss, our direct- 
ing principle affords satisfactory guidjpice in fhis case as 
Avcll as in the others. 

That a government eaimot undertake to administer 
the affairs of a colony, and to support for it a judicial 
staff, a constabulary, a garrison, and so iorth, Avithout tixvs- 
passing against the parent society, scarcely needs point- 
ing out. Any expenditure for fht^se purposes, bo it like 
our own some three and a halfunillions sterling a year, or 
but a few thousands, involves a breach of state-duty. The 
taking from men property beyond what is needful for the 
better securing of their rights, we Lave seen to be an in- 
fringement of their rights. Colonial expenditure cannot 
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1)0 met without proj)cii:y being so taken. Colonial cxpen 
cliture is therefore unjustitiablc. 

An objector might indeeil allege, that. by maintaining 
in a settlement a sulj^:n*dii\ate legislature, the*parent legis- 
lature does l>ut <j|seharge toward the settlers its original 
office of protectvn*, and tbat the settlers have a claim to 
protection at ifs hands. But the duty of a society 
toward itself, tliat is? of a government toward its sub- 
jects, will not permit the assumption of sueli a responsi- 
bility.' For, as it is the function of a government to ad- 
minister tin*. ];iw of equal freedom, it cannot, without re- 
A’crsiiig its function, tax one portion of its sul jects at a 
liigher rate than is needful to protect them, that it may 
give protection to another portion below prime cost; and 
to guard iliose wlio emigrate, at tlie expense of tiiose who 
remain, is to\io*tbis. Manifestly, the guardianship which 
ii nation in its corporate capacity extends to eacli of its 
moinbers, is limittMl by conditions. The citizen must 
defray his share of tjjc (‘x ponses, must agree to perform 
certairn political duties, and must reside within specified 
gcograpliical boiiiidaiies. * If he prefers to go elsewhere, 
it may be presumed that- he has duly considered, on the 
one liaud, the benefits promised l)y his contemplated emi- 
gration, and on the other, the evils attending loss of citi- 
zenship, and that the pi*ospective advantages of a change 
preponderate. At any rate he cannot show tliat, by 
Kifusing to send out officers to the antipodes to take care 
of him, society* violates a recognized or implied con- 
tract. 

Moj'oover, colonial, government, properly so called, 
cannot be carried on without transgressing the rights of 
the colonists. For if, as generally liappcns, tlie colonists 
are dictated to by authorities sent out from the mother 
country, then the law of equal freedom is hrokcTi in their 
persons, as much as by any other kind of autocratic rule. 
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If, again, they are allowed to administer their own affairs, 
the parent state retaining only a veto-power, there is still 
injustice in the assumption of greater freedom hy the 
menihers of the old community than is conceded to those 
of the new one. And if the new coj’frm.uiiity is as com- 
pletely self governed as the old onc^. then, politically 
speaking, it is not a ^colony at all, but a se2)arate ni\tion. 
In one way, however, legislative nhion between a parent 
state and its colonies may be maintained without breach 
of the law ; luimely, by makifig them integral 2)arts of one 
empire, severally represented in a united assembly (?om- 
missioned to govern the whole. j>ut theoretically just as 
HLicIi an arvaiigomeiit may be, and even carried out tliough 
it is hy France, it; is still too palpably impolitic for serious 
consideration. To proposti tliat, whilst the Englisli joined 
ill legislating for the peo2>le of Australia, of the Cape, of 
New Zealand, of Canada, of Jamaica, and of the rest, these 
sliould in turn h.gislate for tlic Eriglisli, and for eacli other, 
is much like jiroposing that the butcher sliould superin- 
tend the classilicatiou of the draper's goods, thb draper 
draw up a tariff of |)ric(‘S for the grocer, and the grocer 
instruct the baker in making bread. 

Hence, the jiolitical union of a parent state' with a 
colony is inadmissible ; seeing that, as usually inaiutained, 
such union necessarily infiingcs tlie rights of the mem- 
bers of both communities, and seeing that it cannot be 
made just without at tlie same time being made absurdly 
unfit. 

§ 2 . It w as exceedingly coc 4 of Pope Alcxauder VI. 
to parcel out the unkno wn countries of the Earth between 
the Spaniards and Portuguese, granting to Spain all dis- 
covered and undiscovered heathen lands lying west of a 
ceitaip peridm drawn through the Atlantic, and to Poi> 
tug 4 v&sc lying east of it. Queen Elizabeth, too, was 
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someAthat cool, when site empowered Sir HiimpLiey Gil- 
bert “to dis(;over aud take possession of ‘remote and 
heathen, countries,” an*d “ po exercise rights, a'Jid royalties, 
and jurisdiction, ii> Such countries and seas adjoining,” 
Kor did Charles ^»L show less coolness, when ho gave to 
Wiuthrop, Maso^jl, and others, power to “ kill, slay, and 
destroy, by all fitting ways, enterpriftes, and means whatso 
evci’, all and every such j.>erson or persons as shall at any 
time Iiercafler attempt or enterprise the destruction, inva- 
sion, detriment, or annoyance of the inhabitants,” of the 
pnoposed plantation of Oomicx^ticut. Indeed, all coloniz- 
ing expeditions down to those of our owTi day, wdth its 
American annexations, its French occupations of Algiers 
and. Tahiti, and its British coiKpicsts of Sciiide, and of the 
Funjaiil), haVjiC^ borne a very ropuisivo likeness to the 
doings of IhuK^aiioers. As usual, however, these unscru- 
pulous acts have Irrouglit deserved retributiorjs. Insati- 
ate greedincvss — a mere blind impulse to clutch whatever 
lies within reach — ha^ generated very erroneous beliefs, 
and betrayed nations into jnost disastrous deeds. “Men 
are rioli in pro|)ortioii to their acres,” argued politicians. 
“ An iiij^rcasc of esiate is manifestly equivalent to an in- 
crease of wealth. Wliat, thi*ii, can l)e*clcarer tlian that 
the acquiveinerit vf new territory must be a national ad- 
vantage ? ” So, misled by the analogy, and S2)UiTcd on 
by acquisitiveness, we liave continued to seize province 
after 2)roviiice, in lUttei’ disregard of the losses uniformly 
t\i:itailed by them. In fact, it has been inconceivable that 
they do entail losses. That the addition of any thing 
must enrich seems so self-evident a truth, that it has never 
stnick men to ask what happens when the thing added is 
a minus quantity. And even now, thougli doubt is 
beginning to dawn i^)on the jiublic niiiid, the instinctive 
desii’e to keeg^ hold, is too strong to permit a change of 
policy. Our predicament is like that of the monkey in 
17 * 
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tlio fable, who, putting his hand into ajar of fruit, grasps 
so large a qiuinl ity tliat he cannot get his liand out again, 
and is obliged to drag the j}ir about wnth him, never 
thinking to let go Avhat he has sdzcd. When we shall 
attain to something more tlian tlie wisdom remains 
to be seen. Happily the old piratical '.spirit is on the de- 
cline, A conquest i» no longer gloried in as a national 
aggrandisement. Our last Indian annexation was lament- 
ed as an unfortunate necessity. Experience is fist teach- 
ing us that distant dependencies arc l)urdGns, and not 
acquisitions. And tlms this earliest motive for slate- 
colonization — the craving for Avider possessions — will very 
soon be destroyed by tlic conviction that territorial aggres- 
. sioii is as impolitic as it is unjust. ’ 

§ 3. Whilst the mere propensity to thieve — c^om- 
monly knoAV'n under some grandiloquent alias, disguised by 
glittering falsehoods, and made su])lime in men’s eyes by 
the largeness of its aims — ^hns bc<5\i the real prompter of 
colonizing invasions, from t,hose of Cortez and Pizarro 
downwards, the ostensible purpose of them lias been eithei* 
the spread of religion or tlie extension of eomruerce. In 
modern days iBe latter excuse has been the lavourito 
one. To olHain moi’c markets — this i,v M'hat people have 
said aloud to eacli other, Avas the object aimed at. And, 
though second to the Avideniug of empire, it has been to 
the compassing of this object that colonial legislation inis 
been mainly directed. Let us consider tlie Avorth of such 
legislation. 

Those lioly men of AAdioni the middle ages wei^. so pro- 
lific, seem to liave delighted Hn exhibiting their super- 
natural poAvers on the most trifling occasions. It Avas a 
common feat Avitli tliern, Avhen engaged in church-building, 
magically to lengthen a beam which the carpenter had 
raadbi too short. Some Avere in the constant habit of call- 
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ing down fire from heaven to light their caudles. When 
at a loss where to deposit his habiliments, St. Goar, of 
Treves, would transform a sunbeam into a liat-j)Og. And 
it is related of St. Cyluiiibanus that he wrought a miracle 
to keep the grubs from his cabbages. Now, although 
these examples o/the use of vast means for tlie accomplish- 
ment of insignificant ends arc not quite paralleled by the 
exertions of govcrnftients to secure colonial trade, the 
absurdity attaching to both differs only in do\gre<\ An 
expenditure of power ridiculously disproportionate to 
the occasion is tlicir common characteristic. In the cue 
case, as in thci other, an unnatural agency is employed to 
effect what a natural agency Avould effect as well Trade 
is a simple qnough thing that will grow up 'wherever 
tliere is room for it. But, according to statesmen, it 
must bo croa^d by a gigantic and costly machinery. 
That trade only is advantageous to a country which brings 
in return f(»r what is directly and indirectly given, a 
greater worth of cfiinmodities than could otherwise be 
obtained. But statesincn recognko no sucli limit to its 
benefits. Every now outlet for English goods, kept open 
at no matter Avhat cost, they think valuable. Here is 
some scrubby little island, or wild territory — unhealthy, 
or barren, or iiicleiiiont, or uniuliabited even — wliitdi by 
right of discovery, conquest, or diplomatic maix<mivring, 
may l)e laid hands on. l*ossossion is forthwith taken ; a 
high salaried governor is appointed ; officials collect 
round him ; tliefi follow forts, garrisons, guardsliips ; from 
these by-and-bye come quarrels with iieighljouring ])eo- 
ples, ijpcursioiis, war; iind these again call for more defen- 
sive works, more force, ^nore money. And to all protests 
against tliis reckless expenditure, the reply is — ‘‘ Consider 
liow it extends our coinmerce.-’ If you grumble at the 
sinking of £800,000 in fortifying Cil>]*altar and Malta, at 
the outlay ofr£130,t)00 a year for the defence of tlie Ionian 
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Islands, at the maintenance of 1,200 soldiers in such a good- 
for-notbing place as the Bermudas, at the ganisoning of 
St. Helena, Hong Kong, HeligolancU and the rest, you are 
told that aifthis is needful for fhe protection of our com- 
merce. If you object to the cxpenditi^re of £110,000 per 
ariimil[ on the government of Ceylon, it |s thought a suffi- 
cient answer that Ceylon buys manufactures from us to 
the gross value of £240,000 yearly. Any criticisms yon 
may pass upon the policy of retail] ing Canada, at an 
annual cost of £S06,000, are met by the fact that this 
amounts to only 30 per cent, upon the sum whicli the 
Canadians spend on our goods.* Should you, under the 
fear that the East India Company’s debt may some day 
bo saddled upon tlie poojile of England, lament the outlay 
of £17,000,000 over the Allghan war, tlie sinking of 
£1,000,000 a year in Scindc, and the swallowing up of 
untold treasuve in the subjugation of tlio Punjaub, there 
still coinos tho cvorlasting excuse of more trade. A Bor- 
nean jungle, the deserts of Katfraria^-and the desolate bills 
of the Falkland Islands, are all occupied upon this plea. 
The most |>rofu.sc expeaditure^s forgiven, if hut followed 
by an insignificant demand for mercliamlisci ; even though 
such demand l>e but for the supply of a garrison’s necessi- 
ties— glass lor barrack windows, starcli for officcj's’ shii ts, 
and lump-sugar for tlie governors table — all of which you 
shall find carefully included in Board of Trade Tables, and 
rejoiced over as constituting an increase in our exports, 

§ 4 . But not only do we expend so much to gain so 
little, wo absolutely expend it for nothing; nay, indeed,* 
in some cases to achieve a loss. .All profitable trade wdth 
colonics will come without the outlay of a penny for colo- 
nial admiy^tratioii — must flow to us naturally ; and what- 

* tfese and other such facts, sec .Sir If. Mol«?»worth’fl spooehefl 
dehveredlauring the sessions of 1848 and 1840. 
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ever trade will not flow to us naturally, is not profitable, 
but the tevei'se. If a given settlement deals solely with 
ns, it does so from one or two causes : either ^ve make the 
articles its inliabit^ilw consume at a lower rate than any 
other nation, or oblige its inhabitants to buy tl^e ar- 
ticles from us, t/ough they might obtain tliem for losSS 
clsew^herc. Mamfcstly, if -w^c cai^ undersell other pro- 
ducers, W'e sljould still exclusively supply its markets, 
were tlio settlement independent. If we cannot undersell 
them, it is equally certain that wc are indirectly injuring 
ourselves and tlie settlors too; for, as McCulloch says: — 
‘‘ T<^aeh country has some natural or acquired capabililios 
til at enable lier to carry on certain branches of industry 
more advanlagcously than any one else. But the fact of 
a country l;K‘ing uiiderBold in tlie markets of her colonies, 
shows condusiv^ly that, instead of having any superiority, 
she labours under a disadvantage, as compared with oth- 
ers, in the production of the peculiar* articles in demand 
in tliem. And hence^in providing a forced market in the 
colonieif for articles that we slioidd not otherwise be able 
to dispose of, really engage a portion of the capital 
and baboiir of the country in a less advantageous eliMnnel 
than that into wliich it Avould naturally have flowed.” 
And if to, the injury w'C do ourselves by manufiictiiring 
goods which w^e could more economically buy, is added 
the in jury wo siifler in jracifying the colonists, by purchas- 
ing from them coii^moditics obtainable on better terms else- 
^yhere, we have *t>efore us the twofold los^ av hich those 
imicli-Govctcd monopolie>s entail. 

Tliuc arc we again tAught how worthy of all reverence 
are the injunctions of eqfiity, and how universal is their 
applicability. Just that commercial intercourse with col- 
onies which may be had wdthout breaking these iiijunc- 
tionsj brings gaih ; whilst just that commercial intercourse 
which cannot 6e soihad, brings loss. 
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§ 6 . Passing from home interests to colonial inter- 
ests, we still meet notliing but evil results. It is a pret- 
tily-souudii^ expression that of mother-country protec- 
tion, but a very delusive one, A^c^are to believe those 
who have known the thing jrather thai^ the name, there is 
but m tie of the matorniil about it, Inyio Declaration of 
American Independence we have a caiidid statement of 
experience on this point, Speaklni^ of the king-*— the per- 
soiiiticatioii of tlie parent state, the settlers say: 

He has obstructed the administration of justice, by 
refusing Tils assent to laws for establisbing judiciary pow- 
ers. 

“ He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent 
hither swarms of officers to harass our people, and eat out 
their subsistcuce. 

He has kept among us in times of! jieaee sLanding 
armies, without the consent ot^ our legislatures. 

He has combined with olhei\s to subject us to a ju- 
risdiction foreign 1:o our constitutioii and uiiacknowdedgcd 
by our laws; giving his assent to their jiretcndcd acts of 
legislation : — 

“ For quartering large bodies of armed troops among 

us. 

For protecting them by a mock trial from punisli- 
xnent for any nuirders which they should commit on the in- 
habitants of tho>se states. 

“ For cutting oft* our trade with all parts of the world. 

For imposing taxes upon us witlioufc our consent, 

“For depriving its in many cases of the benefits of 
trial by jury,” Ac., Ac., &c. 

Ifow, though tyrannies so jitrocious as these do not 
commonly disgrace colonial legislation in the present day, 
we./^ but to glance over the newspapers published in 
otir foreign possessions, to see that the arbitrary rule of 
tie Colonial Office is no blessing. Chronfo irritation, va- 
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rying in intensity from that of which petitions are symp- 
tomatic, to that exhibited in open rebellions, is habitually 
present in these fo^’'-six scattered dependjmcies which 
statesmen have enjnunbered us with. Tavo outbreaks in 
fifteen years pretty plainly hint the feeling of th(^Caua- 
das — a feeling sUfil extant and growing, as recent events 
testify. ‘Withirr the same period tl^e Cape Boers have re- 
volted thrice ; and we have just had a tumultuous agita- 
tion and a violent paper war about convicts. In the West 
Indies there is universal discontent. Jamaica advices tell 
of stopped supplies, and state-inachiuery at a dead lock. 
Guiana seiuls like news. Here are quarrels about retrench- 
ment; there, insurrectionary riots; and anger is cvery- 
w^hore. Tlie 4iamo of Ceylon calls to mind the insolence 
of a titled governor on tlie one side, and on the other the 
bitterness of insulted colonists. In the Australian settle- 
ments, criminal immigration has been tlie sore subject; 
whilst from New^ Zealand there come protests against olli- 
cial despoil .sm. All winds bring the same talc of a nogli- 
genee baring for no expostulations, impertinence without 
cud, blunderings, disputes, delays, cormption, Canadians 
complain of having been induced by a proffered privilege 
to sink their capital in flour-mills, which subsequent legis- 
lation mivle usejess. With an cver-vmrying amount of 
protection, sugar-planters say they do not kno^v wdiat to 
l>e at. South Africa bears witness to a mlsinanagcmcnt 
fliat at one time, makes enemies of the Griquas, and at 
another entails a Kafiir >var. The emigrants ofXcAv Zea- 
land lament over a scat of govormnent absurdly cIios<m, 
monejn tlirown away •upon useless roads, and neeJliil 
works left undone. SoiJtli Australia is made bankrupt by 
its governor’s extravagance; lands are apportioned so as 
to barbarize the settlors by dispersion, and lal>ourers are 
sent out in* excess, and left to beg. Our Chinese trade 
gets endangered 1^ the insulting behaviour of military 
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officers to the natircs; and the authorities of Lahuan make 
their first settlcinent in a pestilentUiI swamp. 

Xcvci-tlKjless, those odd results of mother-country pro- 
tection need not surpz'iso us, if we oovsider by whom the 
iluties of maternity are discharged. ^Dotted hero and 
there over the earth, at distances varyiiij^^ from one thou- 
sand to fourteen thoi^aiid miles, and to and fi-om some of 
which it takes three-quarters of a year to send a question 
and get back an answej% arc forty-six eotiimuTfities, con- 
sisting of differout races, placed in difiereut circumstances. 
And the afiYiirs of these numerous, far-removed communi- 
ties — their cominercial, social, political, and religious iu- 
terests, are to be cni’c^d for — by whom ? By six func- 
tionaries and their twenty-three clorhs, sitting at desks in 
Downing Street! being at the rate of of a function- 
ary and half a clerk to each settlement ! 

Is it not, then, sufficiently clear that this state-coloni- 
zation is as iridefonsilfie on the score of colonial wxdfare, 
as on that of lioine interests? May wc not reasonably 
doubt the propriety of |>eople on one side of tile earth, 
beingv governed by officiaks on the other? Would not 
these transplanted societies probably inanago their a {fairs 
bettei’ than we can do it for them ? .At any rate our be- 
ne v^olont anxiety on their behalf 3 nay b^ at rest, sliould it 
turn out that they would willingly dis];)ensc witii our su- 
permtondence. All that the most romantic generosity 
can require from us, is the tender of our good offices ; and 
should these be declined, our consciences may feel fully 
discharged of any assumed duty. Xow on polling the 
inhabitants of each colony on the?* question whethier Eng- 
land should continue legislating for them or not, we should 
be pretty certain to get the answer that, were it the same 
thing to us, they would much rather legislate tor them- 
selves. 
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§ 6. Great, boA\rever, as arc the evils entailed by 
government colonkatiou lx)tli parent state and set- 
tlers, they look insigiuficant when compared with those it 
inflicts upon dhe a]j^jrigiiles of the conquered countries. 
The people of Java believe that tlie souls of Europeans 
pass at death int</ the bodies of tigei*s ; and it is related 
of a Hispaiiolian 'chief that he hope^ not to go to heaven 
when he heard there were Spaniards there. Significant 
facts these : darkly suggestive of many an unrecorded 
horror. But they hint nothing worse than history tofls of. 
Whether we think of the extinct West-Indian tribes, who 
were worked to death in mines ; or of the Cape Hotten- 
tots, whose masters punished them by shooting small shot 
into their legs > or of those nine thousand Chinese whom 
ilio Butch massacred one morning in Batavia; or of the 
Arabs lately siiflbcated in the caves of Dahra hy the 
i^h'onch, we do but call to mind solitary samples of the 
treatment commonly received by subjugated races from so- 
called Christian natioms. Should any one flatter himself 
that wo •English are guiltless of such barharities, he may 
soon be shamed by a narrative of our doings in the JEast. 
The Anglo-Indians of the last century — ‘‘birds of prey 
and of passage,”, as they were styled l>y Burke — showed 
thomsolves.only a^sh^dc less cruel than their prototypes 
of Pern and Mexico. Imagine how black must have been 
their deeds, when even the Directors of the Company ad- 
inftted that “ the vjist fortunes acquired in the inland trade 
li 9 .ve been obtaiu<?d by a scene of the most tj^'rannical and 
opprossivc conduct that was ever known in any age or 
Country#” Conceive tlib atrocious state of society de- 
scribed by Vansittart, who tells us that the English com- 
pelled the natives to buy or sell at just what rates they 
ifleased, on pain of flogging or confinement. Judge to 
what a pass things must have come when, m describing a 
journey, Warren Haltings says, ‘‘most of the petty towns 
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and aerais were deserted at our approach.” A cold- 
blooded treachery was the established policy of the au- 
thorities. Princes were betraye^J. into -war with each 
other; andWo of them Jiaving bc^i^ helped to overcome 
his autagoiiist, was then hiiusclf dethroned for some al- 
leged misdemeanour. Always some ntaddied stream was 
at Ivand as a pretext for official wolves. \ Dependent chiefs 
holding coveted laiuis were impoverished by exorbitant 
demands for tribute ; Mn<l their ultimate inability to meet 
tbeife demands was construed into a treasonable ofTence, 
punished by depositioa. Even down to our own day 
kindred iiiiciuiiios are continued,'^. Down to our own day, 
too, are continued tlio grievous salt monopoly, and the 
pitiless taxation that wrings from tlie popr ryots nearly 
lialf the produce of the soil. Dowji to our own day con- 
tinues tlio cunning despotism which uses native soldiers 
to maintaizi and extend native subjection — a despotism 
under which, not many y(3ars sixice, a regiMiont of sepoys 
was deliberately iiiassaered, for refp»sing to marcri without 
proper clothing. Down to our own day the police author- 
ities league with wealtliy scarn])S, and allow the machinery 
of the law to be used for pur|>o&es of extortion. Down 
to our own day, so-called gentlemen will ride tbeh ele- 
phants tliroiigh ibo crops of impoverished peasants ; and 
will supply theraseives Avith provisions irom the native 
villages Avitliout paying for them. Aiuhdown to our own 
day, it is common Avitli the people in the interior to run 
into the woods at sight of a European !* 

Xo one can lail to see that these cruelties, these treach- 
eries, these deeds of blood and rarpine^for wiiich ^guroperfh 
nations in generixl have to blush, are maiidy due to the 
carrying on of colonization under state-management, and 
with the help of state-funds and state-force. It is quite 
needless to point to the recent affair at Wairau in New 

♦ See Sir Alexander Buraa’ dfepatohea. 
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Zealand, or to the Kaffir war, or to our perpetual aggres- 
sions in the East, or to colonial history at large, in proof 
of this, for the fact m Bell-evident. A schoolboy, made 
overbearing by the^^nsclousncss that there is always a 
big brother to take his part, typifies the colonist, who sees 
in his mothcr-cou3(<^try a bully ever ready to back and de- 
fend him. Unp/otected emigrant^ landing amongst a 
strange race, and feeling tliemselves the weaker party, are 
tolerably cortain to behave well, and a comjnur.ity of them 
is likely to grow up in amicable relationsliij) with the na- 
tives. l>nt let these emigrants be followed by regiments 
of soldiers — let them have a fort built, and cannons inoiint- 
od: — let thiMix feel that they have the upper hand, and they 
will no longer «bo the same men. A brutality will come 
out, whieii the dis(a.j‘line of civilized liib ]iad ke|>t under; 
and not urifreqrtently they Avill prox o more vicious than 
they even know theffiselves to be. Various evil iuiluencos 
conspire with their own bad propensities. The militaiy 
force guarding them •has a strong motive to foment quar- 
rels; foV war promises prize-money. To the civil em- 
ployes, conquest holds out a prospect of more berths and 
quicker promotion — a fact which must bias tlieiu in favour 
of it. Thus an aggressive tendency is encouraged in all — 
a tendency; which is sure to show itsoif in acts, and to he- 
ti'ay the colonists into sotne of those atx'ocities that dis- 
grace civilization. 

§ 7 . As though to round off the argument more 
completely, history presents us with proof that wlvilst 
goveriwaient coloMi:$atiofi is accompanied by endless miser- 
ies and Mboniinations, col^xnizatioii naturally carried on is 
free from these: Notwithstanding the misconduct he is 
accused of, to William Penn belongs the lionour of having 
shown men that the kindness, justice!, and truth of its in- 
habitants, arelbettw safeguards to a colony than troops 
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and fortifications and the bravery of govei-nors. In all 
j>oints Pennsylvania illustrates the equitable, as contrasted 
with tlie inequitable, mode of coloKJ^^ing. It was founded 
not by the state, but by private nrAividiials. It needed 
no mother-country protection, for it committed no breaches 
of the inoral law. Its treaty with the Indians, desenbed 
as only one ev^r concluded wMcb was not ra tilled 
by an oath, and the only one that was never brokcii,” 
served it in better stead than any garrison. For tlic sev- 
enty yeai’s during which the Quakers retained the chief 
power, it enjoyed an mnnuuity from that border Wiirfl|.ro, 
Avith its concomitant losses, and fears, an<l bloodshed, to 
Avhich other settlements ivere. subject. On the other hand, 
its people mniutainod «a friendly and inutually-beneficial 
intercourse Avitfi the nativ'es ; and, as a luitiiral oonsc- 
queuee of complete security, made uniuiiially rapid pro- 
gress in material prosperity. 

That a like policy would haA'e been simllMrly advanta- 
geous in other cases, may reasonably be inferred. No one 
can doubt, for instance, that had tlie East India Company 
been denied military aid and. state-conferred privileges, 
both its own afiairs, and the afiairs of Ilindostan, would 
hai^o been in a far better condition than they now arc. 
lusaiie longing for empire ivould never jiave bvrdened the 
Company Tvitii the enormous debt which at present para- 
lyzes it. The energy that has been expended in aggres- 
sive wars would hav^e been employed, in developing the 
resources of the country. Unenervated by monopolies, 
trade would ha ve been much more successful. The native 
rulers, influenced by a superior ^ racQ on friendly terms 
Avith them, would hav^c facilitated improvements ; and we 
should not have seen, as now, rivers lumavigated, roads 
not bridged or metalled, and the proved capabilities of 
the' soil neglected. Private enterprise would long ago 
have qpched up these sources of weiith, as in fact it is fit 
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length doing, in spito of the discouragements thrown in 
its way by conquest-loving authorities. And had the set- 
tlers thus turned tlydr attention wholly to ^.he develop- 
ment of commerce, /ud conducted themselves peaceably, 
as their defenceless state would have compelled them to 
do, England woq^d have been better supplied with raw 
materials, the markets for her good% would have cnlai’ged, 
and something appreciable toward the civilization of the 
East would have been accomplished. 

§ 8 . lu many ways, then, does experience enforce 
the verdict pronounced by the law of state-duty against 
state-colonization. It turns out that extension of empire 
is not synonyiAous with increase of wealtli ; but that, on 
the contrary, ;iggressioTis bred of the desire for territorial 
gain, entail 'loss.* The notion that we secure commercial 
benelits by legislative connection with colonies, is a proved 
(lelusiou. At Wst; we throw aw'ay the whole sum which 
colonial government 1‘osts us ; whilst we may, and often 
do, incur' fmrther loss, by establishing an artiiicial trade. 
The pica for protection to the settlers must be abandoned; 
seeing that this so-called protection is in practice oppres- 
sion ; and seeing that the settlers, from whose judgment 
on the matter bl^ire is no appeal, Ixint very plainly tlieir 
wish to dispense Avith it. As for the aborigines, it is man- 
ifest that the cruelties intlicted on them have been mainly 
due to the backiyg of emigrants by the parent state. 
And, lastly, we have conclusive proof not only that vol- 
untary eolonization is practicable, but tliat it is free from 
those mmny evils attendjfcit upon colonization managed by 
a government. 
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CHAPTER XXTIII. 

SAIITITAEY SUPERVISION. 

§ 1, The curreRt ideas respecting' legislative inter- 
ference in sanitary matters do not seem to liave taken the 
form of a definite theoiy. The Eastern IVledical Associa- 
tion of Scotland does indeed hold “ that it is the duty of the 
state to adopt measures for protecting the health as well 
as the property of its subjects;” and the Times lately 
asserted that “ the IVivy Council is chargeable with the 
heal til of the Empire;”* hut no considoii’ahle political 
party has adopted (nther of these dogmas by way of a dis- 
tinct confession of faith, Kevertheless, tlie opinions that 
widely prevail on questions of sewage, water-supply, ven- 
tilation, and the like, fully commit their advocates to the 
belief these dogmas emhody, ^ 

That it comes within the proper sjihei’e of gov'ernment 
to repress nuisances is evident. He who contaminates the 
atmosphere breathed by his neighbour, is infringing his 
neighbour’s rights. Men having equal claims to the frccj 
use of the elements — having faculties ^which^ need this 
free use of the elements for their due exercise — ^and hav- 
ing that exercise more or less limited by whatever makes 
the elements more or less umisablo, ^ire obviously tr(?s- 
passed against by any one wdio unn&essarily vitiatcis 
the elenjents, and renders them detrimental to health, 
or disagreeable to tlie senses ; rfud in the discharge of 
its function as protector, a government is obviously 
(‘.ailed upon to afford redress to those so trespassed 
against. 

Boyoflllr ^ however, it cannot lawfully go. As 
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already shown in several kindred cases, for a government to 
take from a citizen more property than is needful for the 
clBcient defciwje of citizen’s rights, is to infringe his 
rights — is, consequently, to do the opposite of what it, the 
government, is commissioned to do for him — or, in other 
wordvS, is to do n4ong. And hence all taxation for sani- 
tary superintendence coming, jib it ^ioes, wUhin this cate- 
gory, must he condemned. 

§ 2. This theory, of which Boards of Health and 
tlio like are embodiments, is n^nly inconsistent with our 
definition of state-duty, hut is further open to Btricturcs, 
similar to, and equally fatal with, those made in analogous 
cases. If by Sitying that it is tlie duty of the state to 
adopt moasuv^as for protecting the health of its subjects,” 
it is meant (as it meant by the majority of the medical 
profession) that the state should interpose between quacks 
and those who patronize them, or between the druggist and 
the artisan who want s % remedy for his cold — ^if it is meant 
tliat to guard people against empirical treat Jiient, the state 
sliould forbid all imliceiised persons from proscribing — 
then the reply is, that to do so is directly to violate tlie 
moral law. Men’s riglits are infringed by these, as much 
as by all other trade interferences. The invalid is at lib- 
erty to buy medicine and advice from whomsoever he 
pleases; the unlicensed practitioner is at liberty to sell 
those to wliomsoe^jer will buy. On no pretext wliatevcr 
can a barrier be set up beUveen them, without the law of 
equal freedom being broken ; and least of all may the gov- 
ernment!* w'hosc ofllcc it* is to uphold that law, become a 
transgressor of it. 

Moreover this, doctrine, that it is the duty of the state 
to protect tlie health of its subjects, cannot bo established, 
for the same Jg^asom that its 'kindred doctrines cannot, 
namely, the impossibility of saying liow for the alleged 
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duty shall be carried out. Health depends upon the ful- 
filment of numerous conditions— can be protected ” only 
by ensuring that fulfilment: if, therefore, it is the duty of 
the state to protect the health of its*^kibjeets, it is its duty 
to see that all the (5onditions of health are falfilled by 
them. Shall this duty be* consistently discharged ? If so, 
the iegislatur<i must ejtiaet a^national die^tary ; prescribe so 
many meals a day for each individual; fix the quantities 
and qualities of food, both for men and women ; state tlio 
proportion of fiuids, when to be taken, and of what kind ; 
specify the amount of exercise, and define its charact/Dr ; 
describe tlie clothing to be' employed; determine tl).e 
hours of sleep, allowing for the difference of age and sex 
and so on with all other particulars, necossfiry to complete; 
a perfect synopsis, for the daily guidance of the nation 
and to enforce these regulations it inifst oifiploy a suffi- 
ciency of duly-qualified officiate, empowered to direc^t 
every onete domestic arrangements. If, on the other 
hand, a universal supervision of private conduct is not 
meant, then there ^omes thq question — ^Wliere, between 
this and no supervision at all, lies the boundary up to 
which supervision is a duty? To which question no 
answer can be given. 

§ 3. Tliere is a manifest analogy between commit- 
ting to goveniment-guardiansliip the physical health of the 
people, and committing to it their moral^ health. The two 
proceedings are equally reasonable, may be defended l7y 
similar arguments, and must stand or fall together. If 
the welfare of men’s souls can be fitly dealt with*'by acts 
of parliament, why then the we^ifare of their bodies can be 
fitly dealt with likewise. lie Mdio thinks the state com- 
to administer epmtual remedies, may consist- 
eiitl^^nfc that it should administer material ones. The 
dtei^feoting society from vice may nWirally be quoted as 
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a precedent for disiniecting it from pestilence. Purifying 
the haunts of men from noxious vapours njay he held quite 
as Icgitmuite as puijfying their moral atmogpliere. The 
fear that false doec!iines*may he instilled by unauthor- 
ized preachers, has its analogue in the fear that unauthor- 
ized practitionerM may give deleterious medicines or ad- 
vice. And the 'persecutions once ^committed to prevent 
the one evil, countenance the penalties used to put down 
the other; Contrariwise, the arguments employed by 
tlie dissenter to show that the moral sanity of the people 
is not a matter ibr state superintendence, arc applica- 
ble, with a slight change of terms, to their physical sanity 
also. 

Let no one think this analogy imaginary. The two 
notions are not only theoretically related ; w(? have facts 
proving that tlwy tend to embody themselves in similar 
institutions, Thoi e is an evident inclination on the pait 
of the medical profr'ssion to get itself organized after the 
fashion of the clerisy.* Moved as are the projectors of a 
railway,* who, whilst secretly hoping for salaries, persuade 
tliemsclves and others tliaf the proposed railway will be 
beneli(?ial to the public — moved as all men are under such 
circumstances, by nine parts of self-interest gilt over with 
one part of philanlliropy — surgeons and physicians are 
vigorously striving to erect a medical establishment akin 
to our religious one. Little do the public at large know 
how actively professional publications are agitating for 
state-appointed oVerseers of tlie public health. Take up 
the Lancet^ and you shall find articles written to show 
the ne<jfissity of making }K>or-law medical oflicers iude- 
pondent of Boards of Guardians by appointing them for 
life, holding them responsible only to central autlioiity, 
and giving tboin handsome salaries from the Consolidated 
Fund. The Journal of Puhlie Health proposes that 
“every house oh be.'^ming vacant be examined by a com- 
18 
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petent pei*gon as to its being in a condition adapted for the 
safe dwelling iu of the futtuC tenants ; ” and tq this end 
would raise fees, chargeable on the landlords, a 
nue adequate to pay a sufiieient ‘staff Vf inspectors four or 
iiyo hundred pounds a year each.” A non-professional 
publication, echoing the appeal, says— *i‘easonable 
j]ian can doubt that if p, pi'opcr vsystein olt ventilation were 
rendered imperative upon landlor.ds, not only woxikl the 
cholera and other opidemiG diseases be cliccdctHl, but the 
general standard of licalth would b'e raised.-’ Whilst the 
MefMcal Times shows its leanings, by annouiuvnig, with 
marked approbation, that “4he Ottoman govorniiient lias 
recently published a decree for the. ajipointTrient of pliysi- 
cians to be paid by tlic state,” who “ ai'c bound to treat 
gratuitously all — belli rich and poor — who shall dcinand 
advice.” « 

More or less distinctly expressed in these passages 
there is an uunvistaknblo wish to ostablisli an organized, 
tax-supported class, eliarged with ..tlie health of men’s 
bodicjjj as tlie clergy are charged with the healtlr of tlieir 
souls. And whoever lias wuxtclied how institutions grow— 
how by little and little a very mnocent-looklng infancy un- 
folds into a formidable maturity, with vested interests, po- 
litical influence, and a strong instinct of selfpreservation, 
will sec that the genns here peeping fortli are quite capa- 
ble, under flivourable <?ircumstauces, of developing into 
siicli an organization. He will see further, that fevourable 
circumstances are not wanting — ^that pf hu- 

employcd professional men, with whom these proposals for 
sanitary inspectors and public suegeons mostly opginate^ 
is likely to continue ; and that continuing, it will tend to 
multiply the offices it has created, much in the same way 
that the.jjaperabundancc of clergy multiplies clmrches. 
He wilK$veii anticipate that, as the spread of education 
is certain to render the pressure %on'^he intellectual 
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labour-market still more intense Ilian it now 14, there 
will by-and-by be a yet greater stimulus to the manufac- 
ture of berths — a yet greater tendency on this part of all 
who want genteel ocfmpations for their sons, to counte- 
nance tliis manufacture — and, tborefore, a yet greater 
danger of the growth of a medical establishment. 

§ 4 . Tlie most specious excuse for not extending to 
medical advice the principles of free-trade, is tlic same as 
that given for not leaving education to be diifused under 
thoiu ; namely, that the judgment of the consumer is not 
a Huflicierit guarantee for the goodness of the commodity. 
The intolerance shown by orthodox surgeons and physi- 
cians, toward i*iiiordaiiied followers of their calling, is to 
he. undersiood.as arising from a desire to defend the public 
againvSt quackc5ry. Ignorant people say they cannot dis- 
tinguish good treatment from bad, or skilful advisers from 
unskilful ones : bonce it is needful that the choice should 
he made for them. 5\nd then, foilow’ing in the track of 
priestboods, for whose perse/iutions a similar defence has 
always been set up, they agitate for more stringent regula- 
tions against unlicensod practitioners, and descant upon 
tlie dangers to which inen arc exposed by an unrestricted 
system. Hear 'Mr, Wakley, Speaking of a recently- 
revived law relating to chemists and druggists, he says, 
‘Mt must have the effect of checking, to avast extent, 
that frightful evil. called counter practice, exercised by 
tmqualified persons, which has so long been a disgrace to 
the operation of the laAVS relating to medicine in this coun- 
try, and^hich, douVtless, has been attended Avith a dread- 
ful sacrifice of human Iffe.” {Lancet^ Sept, il, 1841.) 
And again, ‘‘There is not a chemist and druggist in the 
ojnj3ir<} who Avould refuse to prescribe in his OAvm shop in 
medical cases, o^r who Avould hesitate day by day to pre- 
scribe simple reme^cs for the ailments of infants and 
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children.” 4: ^ ^ We had previously coDsidered 

the evil to he of enormous magnitude, but it is quite 
clear that ive had under-estimated the extent of the 
danger to which the public are exi>»;)^ed.” {Zancef^ Oct. 
10 , 1841 .) 

Any one may discern through these ludicrous exag- 
gerations mnch more/)f the partisan tlVan of the philan- 
thropist. But let that pass. And withont dwelling upon 
the fact, that it is strange a ‘‘ dreadful sacrifice of human 
life ” should not have drawn the attention of the people 
themselves to this ‘‘frightful evil” — without doing more 
than glan(*e at the further fact, that nothing is said of 
those benefits conferred by “ counter practice,” which 
would at least form a considerable set-o^f against this 
“ evil of cuormous iuagTiilude”^let it be conceded that 
very many of the poorer classes are mjuted by druggists’ 
preserii)tions and quack medicuics. The allegation hav- 
ing been thus, for argument’s sake, admitted in full, let us 
now consider whether it constitutes a sufficient plea foi 
legal interference. ^ ' 

Inconvenience, suffering, and death, are the penalties 
attached by nature to ignorance, as wdl as to mcoiupc- 
teuc^are also the means of remedying these. And 
^vhoso thinks he can mend matters by, dissociating igno- 
rance and its penalties, lays claim to more than Divine 
wisdom, and more than Divine benevolence. If there 
seems harshness in those ordination^ of things, wiut*h, 
with unfaltering firmness, punish every ^breach of law-^if 
thelre seems barshness in those ordinations of things which 
visit s slip of the foot with a bfokeif limb — which send 
lingering agonies to follow the inadvertent swallowing of 
a noxious herb— -which go om quietly, age after age, giv- 
ing fevei's and agues to dwellers in marshes — and which, 
now and tirnti, sweep away by pestilence tens of thousands 
of Unhealthy Hversh—if there seenfe harshness in such 
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ordinations, he sure it is apparent only, and not real. 
Partly by weeding out those of lowest development, and 
partly by subjecting those Avho remfiiii to tl^e never-ceas- 
ing discipline of expiin’ienbe, nature secures tlic growtli of 
a race wlu) shall both understand the conditions of exist- 
ence, and he able to act up to them. It is impossible in 
any degree to suspend this discipyne by stepping in be- 
tween ignorance and* its consequences, witliout, to a cor- 
responding degree, suspending the progress. If to be ig- 
norant were as safe as to be wise, no one would become 
^^isc. And all measures which tend to put ignorance 
upon a ]):ir with wisdom, inevitably t'heek the growth of 
wisdom. Acts of pai'lianient to save silly people from the 
evils which |)iU:ting faith in eni] dries may entail upon tliein, 
do this, and gro llierefore bad. Unjjitif^’Ing as it looks, it 
is best to let/ tin? foolish man suffer the appoint(?d penalty 
of his foolishness. For the pain — he must bear it as well 
as he can : for the expo deuce — ^lie nrust treasure it up, and 
act more rationally tn future. To others a>s well as to 
lumsclf will his case he a warning. And by 'multiplica- 
tion of such warnings, thero caiiuol fail to be generated 
in all men a caution correspbudijjg to (he danger to be 
shunned. Are there 'imy who desire to facilitate the pro- 
cess? Lct^thcm /llspel error; and, provided they do this 
in a legitimate way, the faster they do it the better. But 
to gflard ignorant men against the evils of tlieir igno- 
rance— to divorce cause and consequence which God has 
joined togethcr~to render needless the intellect put into 
us for our guidance — to unhinge what is, in fact, the very 
Wchanism of existence — must necessarily entail nothing 
hut disasters. 

Who, indeed, after pulling off the coloured glasses of 
prejudice, and thrusting out of sight his })et j^rojects, can 
help seeing the folly of these endeavours to protect men 
against themsefves 5? A sad population of imbeciles would 
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our schemers fill the work! with, could their plans last. A 
sorry kind of human constitution W’^ould they make for us^ 
a constitution lacking the po\1rer to uphold itself, and re- 
quiriug to be kept ali ve by su 2 :)crmten deuce from with- 
out— a constitution cojitiniially going wrong, and needing 
to be set right again — constitution e\"cu {ending to self- 
destniction. Why thf whole effort of nature to get rid 
of such to clear the world of thmn, and make room for bet- 
ter. In ature demands that every being shall l)e selt-suf- 
ficing. All^that are not so, nature is perpetually with- 
drawing by deatli. Intelligonce suflicient to avoid dig- 
ger, ]) 0 \vor enough to fuliil every condition, ability to 
cope witli tlio necessities of existence — tliese are qiuilitica- 
tions invariably insisted on. ^lark hoAV tlio disoased arc 
dealt with. Consumptive patients, with lyngs incompe- 
tent to perform the duties of lungs, ]>e(J)de with assimi- 
lative organs that Will not take up enough mitriment, 
people with defective h(‘arts that break downi under ex- 
citement of the circulation, people with any eonstitutional 
flaw preventing the due fulliliucnt of the conditions of life, 
are continually (lying*out, and leaving beliind those fit for 
the climate, food, and habits to Arhieh they are born. 
Eveij the less-imperfectly organ ij;ed, w lio, under ordinary 
circumstances, ?au iriaiiagc to live Avith comfort, are still 
the first to be cari’ied off by opidemics; and only such as 
are robust enough to resist these — tiiat is, only such *as are 
tolevably well adapted to both the uj|iial and inciclcufal 
necessities of existence, remain. And thus is the race 
kept free from vitiation. Of course tliis statement is in 
substance a truism ; for no other aiTaiigement ot*’ things 
is coneeivablc. But it is a truistn to Avhich most men pay 
little regard. And if they commonly overlook its applica- 
tion te body, still less do they note its bearing upon 
it is equally true here. Nature just as much 
irisp4g: on fitness between mental cftaracter and citcum.- 
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K^ances, as between physical character and circumstances ; 
and radi^‘al defects are as much causes of deatli in the one 
case as in the other. ITo on whom his own stupidity, or 
vice, or idleness, caitails loss of life, must, in the generali- 
y.atious of philosophy, be classed with tlio victims of weak 
viscera or malformed limbs. In his case, as in the others^ 
there exists a fatal hon-adaptatioiy and it Jiiatters not in 
the abstract wlietlier it be a moral, an intellectual, or a 
corporeal one. Beings thus imperfect arc nature’s fail- 
ures, and are recalled by her law^s w hcu foiiml to be such. 
Along with tlie rest they arc ])ut upon trial. If they are 
siifticiently coinpleic to live, they dn live, and it is well 
they should live. If they are not suMciently complete to 
live, they diet and it is best they should die. Whether 
tlie iiKioinpleteness be in strcngtb, or agility, or ])ercep- 
tion, or foresight, or self-control, is not heeded in the rig- 
orous proof they are put to. But if any faculty is unu- 
sually deficient, tlie ])robabilities are that, in the long run, 
some disastrous, oiyiii the worst cases — fatal result will 
follows* And, however irregular the action of this la^v 
may appear — liowever it may seem that chaif is left 
behind wliicli should be ivinnowed out, and that much 
grain is taken aivay which slioiild be left behind, due 
considonitjoji must satisfy every one that < ho averaf/e elTect 
is .to purify socie ty from those wdio arc, in some respect or 
othei\ essentially faulty. 

Of course,* ill so lar as the severity of this process is 
Auitigated by lift spontaneous sympathy of men for each 
other, it is proper tliat it should be mitigated : albeit thei-o 
is uTKjjiiestiouably harfti done Avbeii sympathy is show'^n, 
Avithout any regard to tiltimato results. But the draw- 
backs hence arising are nothing like coinmensurate Avith 
the benefits othorAvise conferresd. Only Avhen this sympa- 
thy prompts to a breach of equity — only AAdicn it orig- 
inates an interference forbidden by the law of equal free- 
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cloiiiTr-only wKen, by bo doing, it suspends in some partic* 
tibu* department; of life the relationship between ^constitu* 
tioii and eoTjditions, does it work pure evil. Then, how- 
ever, it defeats its own end. Ifistoarfi of diminishing snf 
fering, it eventually increases if. It favours the multipli 
cation of tliose worst fitted for existence, and, by conse 
quenee, hinders the niYdtiplication of thosEo best fitted foi 
existence — leaving, as it docs, less’ room for them. It 
tends to fill the world with those to whom life will briim 

o 

most pain, and tends to keep out of it those to whom life 
will bring most pleasure. It infiicts positive misery, and 
prevents positive bappinoSvS. 

§ 6 . Turniiig now to consider these impatiently- 
agitated scliemcjs for inqn'oving our sanitary condition by 
act of parliament, the first criticism to be ptussed upon 
them is that tliey are altogether needless, iMasmuch Jis 
there are already eflicient iufluonees at work gradually 
accomplishing every desideratum. 

Seeing, as do the philanthropic of our day, like the con- 
genitally blind to wliom sight has just been given — look- 
ing at things through the newly-opened eyes of sympathy 
— th^ form very crude and very exaggerated notions of 
the evils to be dealt with. Some, uiixious/or thg enlighten- 
ment of their fellows, collect statistics exhibiting a lament- 
able amount of ignorance ; publish these; and the lovers 
of their kind are startled. Others dive 4nto Tlie deiis 
where poverty hides itself, and shook tile world with dc; 
scriptions of wliat they see. Others, again, gather together 
infomation respecting crime, and make the heivivolent' 
look grave by their disclosures. Whereupon, in their 
Jiorror at these revelations, men keep thoughtlessly assum- 
ilig that the evils have lately become greater, whe]i in 
reality it is they who have become more obseiTaut of 
them. If few complaints have hitliei^ been heard about 
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crime, and ignorance, and misery, it is not that in times 
past these were less widely spread ; for the contrary is 
the tact ; hut it is, that our forefathers W'ei'e comparatively 
indifierent to them— thought littl(3 about tSem, and said 
little about them. Overlooking which circumstance, and 
forgetting that social evils have been undergoing a gradual 
amelioratio)i — ar^ amelioration likely to progress with in- 
creasing rapidity — mfmy entertain a needless alarm lest 
fearful conscqucmces should ensue, if these evils are not 
immediately remedied, and a visionary hope that immedi- 
ate remedy of them is possible. 

, Such are tlie now prevalent feelings relative to sanitary 
reform. We have had a multitude of blue-books, Board 
of .lloalth repevrts, leading articles, pamphlets, and lectures, 
dos<?riptive oT bad draiiiage, oveiilowing cesspools, fostcr- 
ing graveyaidi^^ iinrmrc Avater, and the hlthiness and 
humidity of low lodging houses. The facts thus publislied 
arc thouglit to Av^arraiit, or raUmr to demand, k^gislativo 
interference. It sceyfis never to be asked, Avhctiicr any 
correcth c process is going on, Altliougb every one kno\A^s 
that the rate of mortality fias been gradually decreasing, 
and that the value of life is liigher in England than else- 
where — altliougli every ojie knows that the tdeanliness of 
pur toAvns is gn-atia* iioav tlian ever before, and IhSl our 
s)>ontaneously-gi.'own sanitary arrangements are far better 
tlian tliose existing OJi the Continent, Avherc tlie stinks of 
Cologne, the uncoAmred drains of Paris, the Avatev-tiibs of 
Jlerlih,* and the fniserable footways of the German towns, 
show wluAt state-inauagement ellects — although every one 
•knows ^theso things, ycft it is perversely assumed that by 
state-management only can tlie remaining iinpcHliments to 
]>ublic health be removed. Surely the causes which havo 

* For putting out fires in BerUii they tlepcnU on open tubs of water 
tliat stand about tljp dtyjit certsuu points, ready to be dragged where the? 
are wanted. 


18 *** 
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brought the sewage, the paving aud lighting, and the 
water-siipidy of our towns, to* their present state, have 
not suddenly’ ceased. Surely that funelioration, which 
has been taking place in the conditiijin of Loudon for theso 
two or three centuries, may. be expected to coutiiiue. 
Surely the public spirit, which has carried out so many 
urban improvements since the Munic^>al Corporations 
Act gave greater facilities, can eali'y out other improve- 
ments. Surely, if all that has been done toward making 
cities healthy, has been done, not only without govern- 
ment aid, but in spite of govemment obstructions— in 
spite, tliat is, of tlio heavy expense of local acts of parjla- 
ment — we may reasonably suppose, that wliat remains to 
be done can be done in the same way, especially if the 
obstructions arc removed. One would have thought that 
less excuse for meddling existed now than ov(M’* Now 
tliat 80 much has been etfcctcid; nowtiiat spoiitaueoua ad- 
vanco is being made at au/inparalk*led rale; now that tluj 
laws of health are beghming to be generally studied; How 
that people arc reforming tlieir habits of living ; now that 
the use of baths is spreading*; now that teinperaiicc*, and 
ventilation, and due exercise arc getting thought about — to 
interfere of all times, is surely as rash and uneallcd- 
fbr f?^d.ep as was ever taken. 

Amrthen to think that, in their hot haste fo obtaiti,by 
laAV healtluer Immes for tlie masses, men should not see 
that the iiatui’al process already commonoed is the only 
process which can ovoiitually succeed. ^ •The Metropolitan 
Association for Improving the Dwellings of the Labouring 
Glasses is doing all that is possible in the matter. It h 
endeavouring to show that, undpr judicious management, 
the building of salubrious habitations for tlie poor becomes 
a profitable employment of capital. If it shows this, it 
all that needs to be done ; for capital will quickly 
into in vesthients oflering good r^tuinfe. If it does not 
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show this — if, after due trial, it finds that these Model 
Lodging Houses do not pay, and that better accommoda- 
tion than tJie working people now have can be obtained 
for them only by diininisUmg the interest on fnoney sunk in 
building, then not all the acts of parliament that can be 
passed between now and doomsday will improv^e matters 
one jot These plans for making good ventilation impent^ 
tive ; insisting upon* water-supply, and fixing the price 
for it, as Lord Morpeth’s Bill would liavc done ; having 
empty houses cleansed before reoccupation, and cliai*giiig 
the owners of them for insp'ection — these plans for coer- 
cing landlords into giving additional advantages for the 
same money are nothing but repetitious of the old propo- 
sal, that the three-hooped pot shall Ijave ten hoops,” and 
are just as in<?apable of realization. * Tlui fii'St rc'sult of an 
atteiaj)t cagiw tlicm out would be a dijuiimtion of the 
profits of houso-ownevs. The interest on capital invested 
in houses no longer l)eing so high, capital Avould seek 
otlier investments. , The building of liouscs would cease 
to kcc*^;) pace with the growth of population. Hence 
would arise a gradual increase in the mual;>er of occupants 
to each house. And this eliange in the ratio of houses to 
people would eontiuno until the dcmarid for houses had 
^ised the profits of tiie landlord to what they W'cl^;, and 
^til, by dvererowdiug, new sanitary evils Imd ^been pro- 
duced to parallel the old ones.’*' If, by building in larger 
• 

^ Such results harp aetiially hem brought about by the Metropolitan 
BuilcUngs Act. WTiilst this Act has introduced some reform in the better 
class of houses (although to nothing like the expected extent, for the sur- 
veyors are bribed, and mor<iover the fees claimed by them for inspecting 
every triflmg alteration operate as penalties on improvement), it has en- 
tailed far more evil, just where it was intended to confer benefit. An 
architect and sui*veyor describes it as having worked after the following 
manner. In those districts of London consisting of inferior houses, built 
in that insubstantial fashion which tho New Building Act was to mend, 
^ere obtains an rfverag? rent^ sufficiently remunerative to landlords whose 
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massosj and to a greater height, such an economy can be 
achieved in ^ground-ront, the cost of outer wails, and of 
roofing, as to give more accoinmodation at ftio same 
expense as how (which happily seems probable), then 
the fiict only needs proving, and, as before said, the 
competition of capital for investment will do all that 
'can be done ; but if not, the belief that legislative coer- 
cion can make things*' better is adit coinpanion to the 
belief that it can fix the ]>rice of i)read and the rate of 
wages. 

Let those wlio are anxfous to improve the health of 
the poor, ihrougli the indirect inaclimcry of law, bring 

houses were nm up economically before the New lluilding Act passed. 
Tliis eA’istmg average rent fixes the rent that must bh charged in these 
diotriets for now houses of the same aeeomrnodation — tliat^s, the same num- 
ber of roomSj for the people thej' arc built for do not»op|>re«iate the extra 
safety of living within walls strengthened with hoop-iron bond. Now it 
turns out upon trud, that houses built in accordance with the present rega- 
lalioiis, and let ut this established mto, bviug in nothing like a reasonable 
return. Builders have conscfiuently confined tb'eraselves to erecting houses 
in better districts (where the possibility of a profitalile competitioii with * 
preexisting houses sliows tliut. those preexisting houses were tolerably 
substantial), and have ceased to erect (Iwcllings for the masses, osct'pt in 
the suburbs where no pressing sanitary evils exist. >Ieanwhilo, in the in- 
ferior <.lfetriet.s above described, has resulted an increase of overcrowding-- 
biilf-a-dozeo ffimilie»s in a house — a score lodgeis t6 a rooifi. Nay, num' 
than this has resulted. That state of miserable dilapidation into whleii 
these abodes of tlic poor are allowed to fall, is due to the absence of com- 
petition from neiv houses. Landlords tlo not their tenants twnpted 
avpay by the oifer ot' bolter accommodation. Kejiairsi, ‘oeing unnecessary for 
securing the laigest amount of pmfit, are not made. And the foes de- 
DQtanded by tlic surveyor, even when an ad^litional chimacy-i>ot is puj: up, , 
supply ready excuses for doing nothing. Thus, whilst the New Buflding Act 
has caused some improvement where impitvemcnt was not grcjatly needed, 
it has caused none wheix) it Tvas needed, but has instead generated evils 
w'oree tbaii those it was to remove. In fact, for n large percentage of the 
rfcy horrors which our sanitary agitatoi-s are now trying to cure by law, we 
hayot^to thank previous agitators of the same schiMl ! 
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their zeal to bear directly upon the work to be done. Let * 
them ajjpeal to luen’s aj^mpathies, and again to their in- 
terests, Let them prove to people of property that the 
making of these re^bnr^ will pay. Let t/Iem show that 
the productive powers of the labourer will be increased by 
bettering his health, whilst the poors’-rate will be dimin- 
ished. Above Jill, let them demand the removal of thos^ 
obstacles which exifrtiiig legislatfon j)uts in the way of 
sanitary iniprovement.*^ Their ciforts thus directed will 
really promote progress. Whereas their eiforts as now 
directed arc either needless or injurious. 

§ 6 - Those endeavours to increase the salubrity of 
town-life by jaw, are not only open to the criticism that 
the natural forces already at work render tliem unneces- 
sary, and ,to tjie additional criticism that some of the 
things strained after are impossible of legislative achieve- 
ment, but it must further be observed, that even the 
desiderata Avhicli acts of parliament will roa(ih, can be so 
reached only th tough very faulty instrunientalities. It is, 
in this case, as in many others, the peculiarity of what arc 

^ W l ilm" before the repeal of the brick-duty, the Bmkhrr says, “ It is 
siif>po.sed that oiie-lburth of the cost of a dwellinpj which lets for 2s, or 
i:^^vcck is cauhovi l>y flic expense of tiie title-deeds and the tax on wood and 
bricks used in its eoustniction. Of course the owner of such property must 
be remunerated, and lie therefore cluirfres or 9r/. a week to cover these 
burdens.” Mr. C. OatJUf, secretary to tbe Society for Improving the Dwell- 
ings of the 'Working* Glacises, dcscribmg the effect of the window-tax, says, 

** They are now paying upon their institution in Si. Pancraa the sum of 
£162 16#. in window-duties, <jr 1 per cent, per atmurn upon the original 
outlay. *Thc average rental paid by the Society’s tenants is 5#. 6rf. per 
week, and the window-duty deducts from this 7^/- per week.” — ^Deputation 
to Lord Ashley, see Times, Jan. 31, 1850. Mr. W. Voller, a mtister-tailor, 
says, lately inserted one of Dr, Arnott’s ventilators in the chimney of 
the workshop, little thinking I should be called upon by Mr. Badger, our 
district surveyor, tbr a fift of Ch'omde^ Feb. 4, 1860, 
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oddly styled “ practical meastirc^s,” that they supersede 
agencies which are answering well by agencies which are 
not likely to answer well. Here is a heavy cliarge of 
inetllcieiicy brought against drains, cesspools, stink- 
traps, &c,, of England in general, and London in particu- 
lar. The evidejico is voluminous ajid conclusive, and by 
v,ommou consent a A'erdict of proven is returned. Oitizeius 
,look grave and doterlnine to petition parliament about 
it, Parliament promises to consider tlie matter ; and after 
the usual amount of debate, says — “Let there be a Board 
of Health.'’ AVhereupon potitioners rub th<dr hands, and 
look out for groat thingsS. They have unbounded sim- 
plicity — ^these good citizens. Legislation may disappoint 
them fifty times runniug, without at all shaking their faith 
in its efficiency. They hoped that Church abuses would 
be rectified by tlio Ecclesiastical Oon:mi\§5sroi\; tlie poor 
curates can hay whether that hope lias lieea realized. 
IJaoked by an act of jiarliamont, the Poor-Law Commis- 
sioners were to have eradicated able-bodied pauperism: 
yet, until . checked by tlie recent prosperity, the. poors’- 
rates have been rapidly rising to tlieir old level. The 
Jsew Building Act was to have given the people of Lou- 
don better homes; A\hereas, as wc lately saw, it has made 
worse the homes tliat most u'anted improving. .Men,r 
were sanguine of reforming criniinaLs by Ihc silent systej^ 
or the separate system ; but, if we are to judge by the dis- 
putes of their respective advocates, neither of these plaB.s 
is very successful. Pauper children ^Vet*e to have boeu 
made into good citizens by industrial education ; from all 
quarters, how^ever, come Btatements that a very large per- 
centage of them get into gaol,, or become prostitutes, or 
return to the workhouse. Tlio measures enjoined by the 
Vaccination Act of 1840 were to have exterminated small- 
pox; yet the liegistrar-General’s reports show that the 
deaths from small-pox have been in^easJng* And thus 
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does, year after year add to those abortive schemes, of 
which so many have been quoted (pi». 18, (50, 317). Yet 
scarcely a doubt seems to arise, respecting the eom])e- 
tency of legislators .^to do what they profess. From the 
times when they tried to fix the value of money down to 
our own day, when they have but just abandoned the 
attempt to lix ^the price of coni, statesmen l»ave beefi 
undertaking all kinds of things, llVom regulating the cut 
of boot-toes, up to pi-eparing people for lleaven ; and have 
been constantly faUliig, or ]>rodiicing w idely-ditferent 
results from those intended. Nevertheless such iiiex- 
haiistible faitli have men, that, although, they’^ see this, and 
although tlicy are daily hearing of imbecilities in public 
departments-r-of .Admiralty Boards that s(iuauder three 
millions a year in building bad ships and breaking theiu 
up agaiu'-»-of Woods and Forests Commissioners who do 
not even know tlic rental of the estates they manage — of 
bungling oxcise-chcmists who commit their chiefs to los- 
ing prosecutions, fo»' which compensation has to be ma.de 
— yet govornnicut needs but to announce another plausi- 
ble project, and men strttigbtvvay hurrah, and throve up 
their cap’s, in the full expectation of getting all that is 
proinisc'd. 

, But the bt'lief tliat Boards of Iloalth, a?id the like, 
\x.i\\ never elfect Avliat is hoped, needs not wholly rest 
either upon abstract considerations, or upon our expe- 
rience of state-insiriiiMen tali ties in general. AYe ha ve one 
of these organi^^ations at work, and, as fitr as may be at 
present judged, it has done any thing but answer peo- 
ple’s expectations. To condemn it, because cliokeA sew- 
ers, and oiion gully-hol^s, and filthy alleys remain much 
as they were, w’ould, perhaps, be unreasonable, for time is 
needed to rectify evils so widely established. But there 
is one test by Avhich we may fairly estimate its efiiciency, 
tiz., its condiict before and during the late pestilence. It 
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had more than a year’s notice that the diolcra was on its 
way here. There w’ere two whole sessions of parliainent 
intervening between the time when a second invasion 
from that disease Avas foreseen rami, the time wdion the 
mortality w^s the highest. The Board of Health had, 
therefore, full opportunity to put forth its pow'ers, and to 
's^et greater poAvers if it wanted them. ^ AVell, AA’hat Ava>s 
the first step that might have becfi looked for from it ? 
Shall we not say the suppression of intramural mterments ? 
Burying tlie dead in the midst of tlic living was mani- 
festly hurtful ; the evils attendant on the practice were 
universally recognized; and to put it down required little 
more than a simple exercise of antiiority. If the Board of 
Health hclieved itself possessed of authority sufficient for 
tills, AAdiy did it not use tliat authority AvhoTi the advent 
of the epidemic Avas nunoured ? If it tluvigllit.its author- 
ity not groat enough (Avhich can hardly be, remembering 
what it ultimately did), thou Avhy did it not obtain more? 
Instead of taking cither of these stops, howewu’, it occu- 
pied itself in considering future modes of wateivsiipply, 
and devising systems of sewtfege. Whilst the cholera 
Avas approaching, tlie Board of Health Avas cogitating 
over reforms, from which the most sanguine could not ex- 
pect imy considerable benefit for years to come. A.n(I 
then, A\ hen the enemy Avas upon us, tliis guardian, in 
which men Averc putting their tnist, suddenly bestirred 
itself, and did what, for the time being, made worse tire 
evils to he remedied. As Avas said by' if speaker, at one 
of the jnodioal meetings held during the height of tlm 
cbolenr, “the Commissioners of Public Health had i^Iopted ' 
the very means likely to produce complaint. Instead 
of taking their measures years ago, they had stirred up 
all sorts of abominations now. They had removed dung- 
hills and cesspools, and added fuel tenfold to the fire that 
existed, ijever since he could recollect *had there been 
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siitch accumulations of abominable odours as .since tlie 
Health of Towns Commission had attempted to purify the 
atmosphere. At length, when, in spite of ^all that had 
been done (or, perha)|)S, j^artly in consequence of it), the 
mortality continued to increase, the closing of graveyards 
was decided upon, in the hope, avS Ave must suppose, that 
the mortality M¥)uld thereby be ^checked. As though, 
Avhen there Avere hundreds of thousands of bodies decom- 
posing, tlic ceasing to add to tbem avouUI immediately pro- 
duce an appreciable effect ! 

If to tliese. facts A^^e add the farther one, that, notAvith- 
staiiding the directions issued for prophylactic treatment, 
and the system of domiciliary Ansits, tlie cholera carried 
off a greater mnnber than before, we have some reason for 
thinking tliat^tliis sanitary guardianship did no good, but, 
it may be, tivon^iavm. 

Should it be said that the Board of Health is badly 
const Ituted, or has not sufficient yiOAver, and that had a 
bettor organization Ifeen gweii to it Ave should hav^e seen 
different results, the reply^is, that the almost m\"ariable 
occurrence of some sucli fatal hitch is one of the reasons 
for condemning these interferences. There is always 
some provoking if in the Avay. If the established clergy 
Avero Avhat .they jjihould be, a state-church might do some 
good. If parish relief were judiciously adnunistcred, a 
poor-law Avould not be so bad a thing. And f a sanitary 
organization couh] be made to do just AAdiat it is intended 
•to do, something might be said in its favour. 

§ Even could State-agency compass for our towns 
the most perfect salubrity, it Avould be in the end better 
to remain as AA’'e are, rather than obtain siicli a benefit by 
such means. It is quite jiossiblo to give too much even 
for a great desi^lera^um. However valuable good bodily 
health may be, it ^ very dearly purchased when mental 
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healtli goes in exchange. Wlioso thinks that gcyfireniment 
can supply sanitary advantages for nothuig, or qt the^cost 
of more taxes only, is Avoefully mistaken. They must bo 
paid for with character as .well a? with taxes, A full 
equivalent must be given in otlicr coin than gold, and even 
more than an equivalent. . 

Let it be again remembered that ijien cannot make 
force. All they can do is to avail tiiemselves of force al- 
ready existing, and employ it for working out this or that 
purpose. They cannot increase it; they cannot get from 
it more tlian its S])eciiic effect; and as much as they ex- 
pend of it for doing one tiling, must tliey lack of it for 
doing other things. Thus it is now becoming a received 
doctrine, timt what we (?all chemical alliiifty, heat, light, 
electricity, magnetism, apd motion, arc all manifestations 
of the same primordial force — ^that they are stwerally eon- 
veitiblo into each other — and, as a corollary, that it i^s im- 
possible to obtain in any one form of this foix^o more than 
its equivalent in tlie previous form.,- Xow this is equally 
true of the agencies acting in society. It is quito/possible 
to divert the i)Ower at presentVworking out one result, to 
the working out of some other result. You may trims- 
form one kind of influence into another kiiKl. But you 
cannot make more of it, and you cannot have it for noth- 
ing. You cannot, by legislative manceuvring, get in- 
creased ability to achieve a desired object, except at tlic 
expense of soinething else. Just as much better as this 
particular thing is done, go much worse lAust anotlier thing 
l>o done. 

Or, changing the illustration, a?nd .regardiivg gqciety aS 
an organism, we may say that it is impossible artificially 
to use up social vitality for the more active performance 
of one function, without diminishing the activity with 
which other functions are pcrfonticd. So long as society 
is let its various organs will oh developing in 
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drre suMfrdination to each other. If some of them are 
very impprfect, and make no appreciahle progress toward 
efficiency, be sure it is because still more important organs 
are equally imperfect, ami because .the amount of vital 
force pervading society being limited, the rapid growth 
of these involves cessation of growth elsewhere. Be sure, 
also, that whenever there arises a special necessity fpr the* 
better performance of any one function, or for the estab- 
lirthmo!it*of some new function, nature will respond, in- 
stance in proof of this, the increase of particular luanu- 
^Jicturing towns and seaports, or the formation of mcor- 
]>orated companies. Is there a rising demand for some 
commodity of general consum])tion V Immediately the 
organ secreting that commodity becomes more active, ab- 
sorbs more j)oople, begins to enlarge, and secretes in 
greater almnd;«ice. Instriiitientalities for the fvillilment 
of other social requirements — ^for the supply of religious 
culture, education, and so forth, are similarly provided: 
the less needful being postponed to the more needful ; just 
as tlie ^^everal parts of the embryo are dot^eloped in the 
order of tlieir subscrvionce*to life. To interfere with this 
process by pi'oducing premature de\ elo|)mc‘iit in any par- 
ticular direction is iiievdtably to disturb the due balance 
of organization, by causing somewhere else a correspouej- 
ing atrophy, J^ct it never be forgotten that at any given 
time the amount of a society’s vital Ibrce is iixed. De- 
pendent as is that^ vital force upon the degree of adapt iv 
tiou that' has talvbn place — upon the extent to whicli men 
have acquired fitness for cooperative life — upon the efifb 
ciency*with which they can combine as oleine iits of the 
social organism, we maybe quite certain that, whilst their 
characters remain constant, nothing can increase its total 
quantity. We may be also certain that this total quan- 
tity can produce only its exact equivalent of results ; and 
that no legislators!^ can get more from it ; although by 
wasting it they may, and always do, got less. 
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Already, in treating of Poor-Laws and Ifati<!l)al Edu- 
cation, w^e liav'e examined in detail the reaction, by wdiioh 
these attempts at a imiltipiication of results are defeated. 
In the case of sanitary administrations, a similar reaction 
may be traced ; sliowdng itsolt’ amongst other Trays, in 
the eheclving of all social improvo|oents that demand 
popniar enterprise and perseverance, lender the natural 
order of things, the unfolding of ah intelligent, self-help- 
ing character, must keep pace with the amelioration of 
physical civeumstanees — the advance of tlie one wdth the 
exertions put forth to achieve the other; so that in estab- 
lishing arrangements conducive to I’obustness of body, ro- 
bustness of mind must Ixi insensibly acquired. Contrari- 
wise, to wlintcvt?]* extent activitv of thought and firm- 
ness of purpose arc made less needliil by ap aitihcial per- 
formance of their w ork, to that same e??tent'miist their 
increase, and the dependent social improvements bo re- 
tarded. 

Should proof of tJiis be asked foe, it may be found in 
the contrast betw<Km English energy and Ooritinental 
lielplessness. hlnglisli engineers (Maiiby, Wilson, and 
Co.) established the first gas works in Paris, after the fail- 
ure of a French company; and many of the gas-works 
throughout Europe have been constructoil by bhiglishmeii. 
An English engineer (Miller) introduced steam navigation 
on the Rhone ; another English engiueor (Pritchard) suc- 
ceeded in ascending the Daftube by steam, after the French 
and Germans had fiiled. The first steamboats on tha; 
Loire were built by Englishmen (Fawcett and Pi-eston) ; 
the great suspension bridge at PoSth has been buiift by aii' 
Englishman (Tierney Clarke) *, anid an Englishman (Vig- 
nolles) is now' building a still greater suspension bridge 
over the Dnieper; many continental railways have had 
Englishmeb-as consulting engineers; and in spite of the 
celebrated Mining College at Frey^rg,^ several of the 
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mineral fields along the Rhine have been opened up hy 
English capital employing English sMlL Now why is 
this ? ^"hy were our coaches so superior to the diligences 
and eilwagcn of qur, neighbours ? Why did our railway 
system develop so inucdi faster ? . W]i5>^ are our towns bet- 
ter drained, better paved, and better supplied with water ? 
There was originally no greater meclianieal aptitude, aruf 
no greater desire to ptog**ess in ns \han in the connate na- 
tions of northern Europe. If any thing, we Avere com- 
paratively deficient in these respects. Early improve- 
ments iji the arts of^ life Avere imported. The germs of our 
silk and Avooll^m manufactures came from abroad. The 
first Avateiv works in London were ei*ected by a Dutchman, 
How happens.it, then, that we have noAv reversed the re- 
lationsJup? How liappens it^ that instead of being de- 
pendemt on continoutal skill and enterprise, our skill and 
enterprise are at a premium on the Continent ? Manifestly 
the change is due to dilference of discipline. Having been 
left in a greater degree than others to manage their oAvn 
affairs, the English people l^ijive become self-helping, and 
have acquired groat practical ability. Whilst conversely 
that comparative hel[ile>ssuess of the i)ateriially-governed 
nations of Europe, illustrated in the above facts, and coin- 
mented upon by Laiug, in his ‘‘ N otes of a Traveller,” and 
by other observers, is a natural result of the state-super- 
intendence policy— is the reaction attendant on the action 
of official mechanisms — ^is the atrophy corresponding to 
some artificial h^^pertrophy. 

§ Ip, One appai’eat difficulty accompanying the doc- 
trine now contended for^ remains to be noticed. If sani- 
tary administration by the state be Avroiig, bccauoe it im- 
plies a deduction from the citizen’s property greater thati 
is needful for inaiutaiuiug his rights, then is sanitary ad- 
tninistration h^ mtfhicipal authorities Avrong also for the 
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same reason. Be it by general goverrmient or by local 
government, the levying of compulsory rates for tlrainago, 
and for paving and lighting, is inadmissible, as indirectly 
making legisltUive protection more costly than necessary, 
or, in other v^ords^ turning it into aggression (p.- 306) ; 
and if so, it follows that neither the past, present, nor 
proposed methodvS of securing the liealjli of towns are 
ecpiitable. 

Tliis seems an awkward conclusion ; nevertheless, as 
deducible from our general principle, we have no alterna- 
tive but to take to it. IIow streets and courts are riglillj^ 
to be kept in order remains to be considered. Respecting 
sewerage there w'ould be no difliculty. Houses might 
readily be drained on tlio same mercantile principle tlmt 
they are now supplied w’ith water. It is highly probable 
that in the hands of a private company tlm resulting ;na- 
nure would not only pay the cost of collection, but would 
yield a considerable profit. But if not, the return on the 
invested capital would be made up by charges to those 
whose liousos were drained/ the alternative of -having 
their connections with the main scAver stopped, being as 
good a security for payment as the analogous ones pos- 
sessed by water and gas companies. Paving and lighting 
AYOuld properly fall to the nianagenient of house-owners. 
Were there no public provision for such conveniences, 
house-owners would quickly find it their interest to funiish 
them. Some speculative building society having set tlje 
example of improA^ement in this direction, competition^, 
would do the rest. Dwellings without proper footway 
before them, and Avitli no lamps to show the tenants to • 
their doors, Avould stand empty, ’jy'hen better accommoda- 
tion Avas offered. And good paving and ligliting having 
thus become essential, landlords Avould combine for the 
more economical supply of them. 

To obj that the pervtoity of individual 
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landlords and the desire of others to take nnfiiir advan- 
tage of the rest, would render such an arrangement imprac- 
ticable, tile reply is that in new suburban streets not yet 
taken to by the authyrith^s such an arrangelnent is, to a 
considei*ablp extent, already carried out, and would be 
much better carried out but for the conscioasiioss that it 
is merely temporary. Moreover, no adverse inference 
could be drawn, were it even showli that for tlic jiresent 
su(ii an arrangement ts impracticable. So, also, was per- 
sonal freedom once* So once Avas representative govern- 
ment, and is stUl with many nations. As repeatedly 
pointed out, the practicability of recognizing men’s rights 
is proportionate to the degree in whhdi men have become 
moral. That Q.n organization dictated by the law of equal 
freedom cannot yet be fully realized is no proof of its.im- 
jierfectioii: ,is'pi;oof only of o?/?* imperfection. And as by 
dinunislimg this, the process of adaptation has already fit- 
ted us for institutions wliich Avere once too good for us, so 
Avill it go on to fit ns^f^ others that may be too good for 
us now.. 

§ 9 . We find, then, that besides being at variance 
with the moral hiAV, and beside, s iiwolving absurdities, the 
dogma that it is the duty of the state to protect the health 
of its subjects niay be successfully combated on grounds 
of policy. It turns out, upon examination, to be near 
akin to the older dogma that it is the duty of the state to 
j[)rovide for. the isjUritual AA'clfarc of its subjects — ^must, if 
consistently folloAved out, necessitate a coextensive organi- 
sation — and must, for anght there appears to the contrary, 
produce analogous result^. Of the sulferings consequent 
upon unrestrained empiricism, it may safely be s.aid that 
they are Hot so great as is represented ; and that in as far 
as they do exist, they arc amongst the penalties nature 
has attached to'ign0l*ance or imbecility, and Avhich cannot 
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be dissociated from it witbout ultimately entailing much 
greate^r sufferings. The anxiety to improve by legislative 
\aeasnres tlie salubrity of our towns, is deprecafed on the 
ground that/natural causes insure the continuance of pro- 
gress — insure further sanitary refonns, just as they insure 
advancement in tlie arts of life, the development of nianu- 
<fiictures, and commerce, and the spread of education. 
Moreover, it appears 'diat such of .thes^ measures as are 
directed to tlie improvement of habitations, aim at what 
laws either cannot do, or what is being done much better 
without them ; and to the rest it is objected, that they are 
not likely to accomplish the proposed end — a belief 
founded upon the results of all analogous legislation, and 
confirmed by the little experience wo have at present 
had of sanitary legislation itself Further it is argued 
that eveu could the hoped-for advantages J[)e' fully realized 
they would be purchased at too great a cost ; secung that 
they could be obtained only by an equivalent retarda- 
tion in some still more important department of social 
progress. 


CHAPTEE XXIX. 

CUKRENCY, POSTAL ARKAKGEMENTS, jStC. 

§ 1. So constantly have the ideas currency and gav- 
ernment been associated — so universal Jias been the con- 
trol exercised by law-givers over monetary systems — and 
so completely have m'eji come to^reganl this control as a 
matter of course, that scarcely any one seems to* inquire 
what would result were it abolished. Perhaps in no c<asc 
the necessity of state-superintendence so g^erally as- 
l^imed; and in no case will the denial of that necessity 
cause so much surprise. Yet must the dexial be made. 
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That laws iiiterfeniig with currency cannot he enacted 
without, a reversal of state-duty is obvious ; for to eitlior 
forbid the issue or enforce tlio receipt of c(g’tain notes oi- 
coin in return for othcr'thlngs, is to infringe the right of 
(>xeliange — is to preventi men making exchanges ^vllic*h 
they otherwise would iiave made, or to oblige thorn t^ 
make exchange;* which they otlnirwise would not liave 
inade— is, therefore, to break the law, of equal fre<Mlom 
in their persons (Chap. XXIIT.). Tf there l)e truth in our 
general principle, it iriust he impolitic as well as wrong to 
Jo this. Xor will those, who infer as much bo deceived ; 
for it may be shown that all such dictation is not only 
needlosr>, but necessarily injurious. 

The inon(ftai*y arrangernents of any connmiuit}^ are 
rdtirnately dependent, like most of its ol ln^r arrangeinents, 
on the xnbt’aiify of its members. Amongst a people 
altogether dishouost, every mercantile transaction must 
be etfoctod in coin oi^giD<)ds ; for promises to pay cannot 
circnlate. at all, wKu*e, the hypothesis, there is no 
probahnity. that they wiU %e redeemed. Conversely, 
Jimongst ]>erfeetly lionest people paper alone will form the 
circulating medium ; seeing that as no one of such will 
give promises to ])ayr more than his assets will cover, there 
can exist; i;o lje?iitation to receive j^roraises to pay in all 
cases; and metallic money Avill be needless,, save in nomi- 
nal amount to supply a measure of value. Manifestly, 
tllorcforo, during^ ;iny intermediate state, in which men 
^irc neitlier altogether dishonest nor altogether Ijonest, a 
mixed currency will exist; and the* ratio of paper to coin 
Vill vaiy wUli the degree of trust individuals can ])lace in 
each other. Tliere seems no evading this conclusion. 
The groa^r the prevalence of fraud, the gri^ater will l:)o 
tlie niimhcr of trajisactions in which the seller will part 
wiili his goods^onljj for an equivalent of intrinsic value ; 
that is, the greater j^vill l>c the number of transactions in 
19 
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which coin is required, ami the more will tlic metallic car* 
roncy prepondernte. On the other liaiid, the more gener* 
ally men find ^jach other trustworthy, the more frequently 
will tliey take payment in notes*, bills of exchange, and 
cliecks; the fewer will be the eases in which gold and sil- 
\er are called for, and tlie smaller will bo tlie quantity of 
gold and silver in circul^ation. 

Thus, self-regulating as is a currency when let alone, 
laws cannot improve its arrangements, although they may, 
and contiiniaily do, derange them. That the state should 
compel every one wdio has given promises to pay, bo ho^ 
merchant, private banker, or sliareliolder in a joint-stock 
bank, duly to discharge the responsibilities lu? has in- 
eurred, is very tnd\ To do this, hovveA’CP, is merely fo 
maintain moifs riglits — to administer justice ; and there- 
fore comes within the state’s normal function. * But to do 
more than tins — to restrict issues, or forbid notes below a 
certain denomination, is no less inji;;‘ions than inequitable. 
For, limiting the pa])Ov in circuk/uoii to an amount smaller 
than it would otherwise re;/.!h, inevitably necessttates a 
corresponding increase of coin; and as coin is locked-up 
capital, on wliich tlic nation gets no interest, a needless 
increase of it is equivalent; to an additional tax equal to 
th<j additional interest lost. 

Moreover, evoji under such restrictions, men must still 
depend mainly upon each other's good f iith and cnliglit- 
ened selt-inlerest ; seeing that only by requiring the banker 
to keep sufliciont specie in his coffers to cash all the notesw 
lie has issued, can comphte security l>e given to the hold- 
ers of them; and to re(purc as Tnu^:h is to destroy the mb-" 
tire for issuing notes. It s]K.>nid<bc remembered, too, that 
even now the greal(*r part of onr paj^cr currency is wholly 
unguaranteed. Over tlie bills of exchange in circulation,^* 

* Though not literally currency, bills of cichan^c, serving in many 
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which represent liabilities thi-cc times as great as are rep- 
resented by notes, n o control is exercised. F or the bon o ur- 
iug of these there exists no special seciirit;^ and the mnl- 
tipli(?atioa of therrijis without any limit, save tliat natural 
One above mentioned — the credit men find it safe to give 
each other. 

Ijiistly, w'c Jiavc‘ <‘xperieiice completely to the point. 
Whilst ill EnglaTKl l>:inkmg has been ]iorpetually*» con- 
trolled, noAv by privileging the Bank of England, now’’ by 
limiting banking partnerships, now by prohibiting banks 
of issue w'itliin a S)>ccified circle, and now by r<‘stricting 
the amounts issued — whilst “ wo have never rested for 
many years together without some new laws, some new 
♦egulations,/lictnted by the fancy and tlieoiy fashionable 
at particular periods”* — and wdiilst “ by constant intei^ 
fercnce we have prevented public opinion, and the expe*- 
rieiice of bankers thoms(‘lves, adapting and moulding their 
btisiness to the iK'St^nd safest coui‘8e”f — there has c*\> 
i.ste<l in Scotland fi^r two c(jnt uries a w holly uncon- 

trolled. system — a co in j)lc^\ free-trade in currency. And 
wliat have beeii the f‘on:iparat.ivc resnltsy iScotland lias 
had the advantage, liolh in security and econo in^r. The 
gaiii in security is proved by the fact that the proportion 
of bank fiiilures in Scotland lias beeufiir less rhau in Eng. 
land. Tliough by km there has never been any restric- 
tion against any one issuing notes in Scotland ; yet, in 
Jy 7 \tctic€^ it has ever been impossible for any unsound or 
unsafe paper to*o*btaiu currency,” J And thus the natural 
guarantee in the one case has beep more cfiiciont than the 
legisiijtivc one in tl^c‘. other. The gain in economy is 
proved by the fact that, Scotland has carried on its busi- 

co-aoa to otTcct uicrcantUo transactions wTiich 'would othcr>Yisc be effected in 
money, to that extent perforai its function. 

^ Capiid, Currency^ and Bariking, By James Wilson, Esq,, M. P. 

t Ibid. ‘ ‘ X Ibid. 
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ness 'with a circiilatioii of £3,500,000, whilst in England 
the circulation is from £50,000,000 to £00,000,000; or, al- 
lowing for diflerence of population, England has required 
a curreacy three times greater tliar. Sc«>tland. 

AVheii, tlierefore, \vc liiid « priori reason for concluding 
that in any given comimnrUy the duo balance between 
paper and coin will be spontaneously niahitainod — ^^wdien 
we hnd that three-fourths of our own paper circula- 
tion is self-regulated — that tlie restrietiiuis on the^other 
fourtli ent ail a, useless sinking of (‘apiial — and further, that 
flicts prove a sclt-i’ognlated system to bo botli safer and 
cheaper, we Tuay fairly say, ns above, that legislative in- 
terference is not only needless but injurious. 

If evil arises wlicn the state takes upon itself to regu* 
late eurreney, so also docs evil arise uHicn it turns bankc^r. 
True, no direct br(?ac)i of duty is coTnmitk>d in issuing 
notes ; for the more transfer of promises to pay to those 
who will take tliem, lU'Ccssitates neiUier Jiifringement df 
mcTi's rights nor tlie raif^iiig of t^;iies it>r illegitimate pur- 
poses. And did the state cqvfilne itself to thlsj no*]iarm 
would result; but when as in practice, it makes its notes, 
or, rather, those of its proxy, legal tender, it both%iolates 
the law of equal freedom and opens the door to abuses 
that were else impossible. Ilaving enact ed that its agent’s 
promises to pay shall be taken in discharge of all claims 
between man and man, there readily follows, when occa- 
sion calls, tiic further step of enacting that tlic^se promises^ 
to pay shall be taken in discharge of aft claims on its 
agent This done, furtlim- liabilities are incurred without 
difficulty, for they can bo liquidated* in paper. Papqr con- 
tinues to be issued without limit, .and then comes depre- 
ciation; Avliich d(^prcciation is virtually an additional tax- 
ation, imposed without the popular consent — a taxation 
which, if directly imposed, would make men realize the 
extravagance of their national expendilure/and condemn 
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the “vvar necessitating it. Seeing, tiien, that tliore could 
never joccur depreciation, and its concomitant evils, were 
there no notes made inconvertible l>y act of parliament — 
and seeing tliat there* could never exist any motive to 
make notes legally inconvertible, save for purposes of 
state-banking — there is good reason to conshhu’ state-bauk- 
iiig injurious. ^ Should it be urged that, for the occasional 
evils it entails, stale-banking more than compensatiB by 
the Imbitual i;up])ly of many millions’ worth of notes, 
whose place could uol> be supplied by other notes of equal 
credit, it is r(‘pried that had the Hank of Tilngland no al- 
liajKve witli the state,^' its notes Avould still circulate as 
extensively as now, provided its propfietors contimicd 
^heir solicikide (so constantly shown at the half-yearly 
meetings) to keep tlu'ir assets more than three millions 
above* their Ikbiiities. 

is a third oapaeity in which a government usually 
stands related tf) currency, viz., as a niaiiufactiirer of 
coins. Tliat in tiieorr^governpieut may carry on the 
trade* of stampi^ig builioiiV without necessarily reversing 
its proper furictioii, is adlnUfeVi^^lbncdically, hoAvevtjr, it 
never <Mes so without collaterally transgressing. For the 
same causes which prevent it from prohtably competing 
with piTvate i?nlivi<Iiia1s in other trades, must prevent; it 
from prolitably coTn])eting with them in this — a truth 
wliicli iriquirv into tlic management of the mint will siifli- 
‘cionily enf».u;ee. And if so, a government can inanufac- 
turo coins witlfout loss, only l>y forbidding every one else 
to manufacture tliern. Hy doing this, however, it dimiu- 
ishes men’s lil>erty ^f action iii tliC same way as by 

- The ullianeo consists in this, tJvnt on the creiit of a debt of 

14,000,000, due from tlie Government to the IJauk, the Bank is allowed 
U> issue notes to that amount (i)csides iurther notes on other secuiity), and 
Uviuce to the extent of this debt the notes have practiciilly a Government 
guarantee. 
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any other trade restriction — in shoit, does wrong. And, 
ultimately, the breach of the law ot equal freedom thus 
committed results in society liaving to pay more for 
its metallic eurreney than would <.>,tlierwiso be neces- 
sary. 

Perhaps to many it will seem that by a national mint 
alone can the extensive ditFusioii of spurious coinage be 
j>rellpntod. Ihit those who snjqmsc tliis, foi’get that un- 
der a natural system there would exist the same safe- 
guards against such an evil as at present. The Case w'ith 
wdiich bad money is distinguished from good, is the ulii- 
inato guarantee for genxiinenoss; and this guarantee would 
1)0 as etiicient then as now. Moreover, Avhat(!vcr addi- 
tional security arises from the pmiishinenf ofh “•sma>slu*rs'’ 
would still Ix’ artbivhxl: sc(‘iug that to bi'ing to justice 
tlioso wdio by paying in base coin obtain <goods “ under 
false pretences,” comes within the state’s duty. Sliould 
it be urged tliat in iIk^ absonc(' of higislative regulations 
there xvonld be nothing to piai^-vnl leakers from issuing 
new mintages of various d^miinations and <legrces of 
finencsis, the reply is that ofily Avhcii some obvious public 
advantage ^vas to 1)g obtained by it, could a coitodiHering 
from current ones get into circulation. Were priyate 
mint»s now permit ted, tlio proprietors oi’ them Avould bo 
obliged to make their sovereigns like existing ones, be- 
causc^ no others would be taken. For the size and weight 
— they would be tested by gauge and balance, ns noif 
(and for a while wdtli great caution). hVr the fineness— 
it 'would be guaranteed ^by the scrutiny of other makers. 
Competing firms would assay each othej'’s issues ^when- 
ever there appeared the least reaiiioa to think them below 
the established standard, and should their suspicions prove 
correct, wouhl quickly iiud some mode of dillusing the 
inlbmatioii, lh'o]>al>ly a single case of exposure and the 
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coDScqiient ruin, would ever after prevent at temptfci to cir-’ 
culato eoins of infen or fiiiencss/’** 

It ts not: unlikely that many readers, iinpre- 

piired Avitli definite replies to tliese reasciliings, will still 
doubt their correetness. That the existing monetary sys- 
tem — an actual w'orlving system, seemingly kept going by 
the state — w'ould be beiietitod by th(3 withdrawal of stifTe- 
control, is a belief vvJdch the sirAngest argumeuls w jjil in 
most ^3:iscs fail to instil. Ciistoiu will Idas men in tliis 
ease, much as in another ease it does tlie vine-growers of 
Fraina;, wi)o, having long been iiistnieted by state-eom- 
missioned. aiithoritit's when to conimenee the vintage, be- 
lieve that such ilictaiion is benefieinl. So inueii more does 
a realizediapt intlucnee us than an imagined one, that had 
tlio ])akiiig and sale of l>read been hifluMto earrieil on by 
govermni’tit-ageiits, probably the Hn}>])ly ot‘ bread by pri- 
vate. ciitcr]>i‘ise would scare(?.ly l>o eoriceivod po^ssii)h;, 
much loss advantai^eous. The pliilosopliietil free-trader, 
how'cver, roineinbc ring\dns etleet of habit over the con- 
victions — remcinberiFig iKav innumerable have been the 
instances iu which leghlatiVc^’^.t>ntrol was erroneously 
thouglilg^Becessary — remembering that in this very matter 
of eiirroncy men oiuic considered it requisite' “ to use the 
m(».st ferocious rneasuT’cs to bring a.s much foivigu bullion 
as possible into tlic comitiy, and to iircvent any'^ going 
out” — temeiribering how that intei-fereiice, like others, 
•proved not only needless but injurious — rom ember in g thus 
much, the phiIlj.5ophical free-trader Avill infer that in tlie 

*■ Whilst tlicHo sheets ase passing through the press, hiets, wliieh ho is 
not noTv at iihevty to quote, have been coiiiinunieateJ to the writer, conclu- 
sively proving the superior economy of a cohi-manufactvire coiulucteti by 
private mdivhiuals ; together with other fiicts suggesting tlio obvious truth, 
that tlui debasement of coinage, from whieli our fortdiithei’S suffered so 
much, was made possible only by legal eoinpulsioii — would never have been 
possible had the curreriCy been left to itself. 
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presevit iiistanco also, legislative control ;is uiKlesirable, 
Ileasons for considering trade iu money an exception to 
Uie general rule, will weigh hut little, with hnii-/ lbi‘ he 
Mdll recollect ihat similar reasons have been assigtfed for 
restricting various trades, and disproved by the results. 
Ilatlmr will ho conclude that as, in spile of all prophecies 
a?id appearances to the contrary, entire frecaloinL of ex- 
oliango has been beneiielal m otlior cases, so, despite simi- 
lar pvoj)lie(:ies and adverse appearances, an ill it be benefi- 
cial in this case. 

Jv 2. What wa.s lalely said iv^'ni'Cting file stanipiJig 
ot ballioii may liore bo ropcatod respeedbig the* eaiTyliig 
of lettcnv, A iz., that it is Jiot intrinsically at v;aj’iance Avitll 
slate-duty; firv it does not iu the abstract U(‘cessilato any 
infringement of moif s rights, either dirccl\y,\)r, l;y taxes 
i-aised for non-proteclivc purposi‘6, Xevertheless, just' as 
Avc found rcaison to thiidv that govc-nnueiit could not c(>ji- 
tlmic U) manufacture coin uul^*?:^by ^prcvimling private 
individuals from doing *tho sa^6, avo shall also find reason 
to thiiik that it Avouid c. . ::j'CO carry letters did it not for- 
bid competition. And if so, a gOAunaanent cannot undcr- 
tCike postal funciions without reversing its essential func- 
tio.n. 

EAddeiicc that judvatc enterprise ?ta>/f///supcfscde slate- 
ageney in this matter, Avcrc it. allowed the opportunity, is 
<leduciblo not only Iroiu our general experience of tin) ni- 
feriority of government in the ca[>acity*(A iiianufacturer, 
trad('r, or manager of business, but from facts immediately 
^ bearing upon the v|iu'slioii. Thus avc must, remember that, 
tlie efficiency to wl)ich oiir po,stal ^system has actually at- 
tained is not due to its being under public administration, 
but is due to pressure from Avithout. Changes have becji 
forced upon the authorities, not introduced by them. The. 
mail-^Sch system was established, ar#d foi" a length of 
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time managed, by a ‘private individual, and lived doAvn 
oliicial opposition. Tlic reform originated by Mr. Row- 
land Hill was strenuously resisted ; and it is generally re- 
ported tb^it even now, oilicial j^erversity prevents his plans 
from being I’uUy carried out. Wliereas, seeing that the 
speculative spirit of ^rad« is not only ready, but eager to 
satisfy social wants, it is pro})ab]o that under a natural 
stale of things modern j)ostal improvements would have 
been willingly adopted, if not forestalled. Should it be 
alleged tliat private enterprise would not be competent 
to so gigantic? jiti undertalving, it is re|>lied that already 
there? are extensive? organizations of analogous character 
.ivhich work well. Tlie establishments of oiu- large car- 
ric‘rs ramify tliroughout the whole kingdom; whilst we 
jiave a l^ircels’ Delivery Company, coextensive in its 
S[)lu.‘.re witli the London District Rost, and cpiito tis elli- 
c'ient. Piivate jigeiieies for comniunicatirig information 
beat publkt* oneH? even now, wherever tlnvy are permitted 
to compete with them. The foreign expresses of our daily 
paj)e]*s are uniformly^laforo the government expresses. 
Copies ol‘ a royal speecl^'^’ slatcnjcmts of an important 
vole, ditrnsed throughoiV; tlio country by the press, 
with a rajudity exceeding fliat evmi'^achieved by the Rost 
Ollice ; and if expedition is shown in the stamping and 
sorting of letters, it is far surpassed by the expedition of 
parliaineniip’v ]-(.;porting. Moreover, much of tlie j^ostal 
servi(?e itself is aiVeady performed ])y private agency. 
Not only are our internal mails carried by contract, but 
nearly all our external ones also; and where they are car- 
b-ied by government they are carried at a great loss. In 
proof of which assertion it needs, but to quote tlie fact 
*that t}]*3 Peninsular and Oriental Steam Xavigatiou Com- 
pany offers to secure for«us a direct monthly communica- 
tion witli Australia ; two communications, monthly, from 
Southanipton to Alexandria; two coinmunioalions, month- 
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ly, from, Suez to Ceylon, Singapore, and Cliina; and two 
communications, luonthiy, from Calcutta to Singapore and 
China; besides perforining the service twdee a inouth be- 
t^vecii Suez and llombay, and all for the samp sum of 
money which the latter seiwice alone (Suez to Bombay) 
now costs the governments of India and Great Britain. 

If, then, public letter-carrying has been brought to its 
existing efliciency by the thought, entorprise, and urgency 
of private persons, in spite of ofiicial rej^istance — ^^if orgaii- 
izations similar to our postal ones alrc^ady exist and work 
■wtU — if, as conveyers of iuteUigenc<3 by other inodes than 
the mail, trading bodie‘S uniformly excel the state — if much 
of the mail 8(‘rviee itself is performed by sucli trading 
bodies, and that, too, on tlio largt‘St scale, w ith ineompar- 
aldy greater oconoriiy than the state? can perform it wdth — 
there is nothing unreasonalde in the oouclu\iion that, -were 
it permitted, coinmereial enterprise w ould gcaierate a let- 
ter-carrying system as efficient as, if not more effieicojt 
than, our present one. It is true that nuiny obstacles 
stand ill the way of siioli a result. ^But because it is now 
scarcely’ possible to s^e our ^v^ ovei^- these, it does not at 
all follow^ tlnit ' they" iiiay^ ajp^bo surmounted. There are 
moral inventions, as'vvcii'as phy'sioal ones. And it fre- 
quently happens tliat tlie iiistruincntalitieB w^hicli ulti- 
niHlely'’ accompli>li certain social desiderata, arc as liuk^ 
foreseen as are tlie mechanical appIiaiK*j.^s of one genera- 
tion by the previous one. Take the Kailivay Clearing 
House for an example. Hence it is not too much to ex- 
pect that under tlie pressure of social necessity, and tlie 
stimulus of self-interest, satisfactory of meeting, all 

such difficulties would, be discovered. 

However, any doubts wdiich may still be eiilertaiue-;!’ 
on the point do not militate against our general principle. 
It is clear that the restriction put upon the liberty of trade, 
by forbidding private letter-carrying cstablishinciits, is a 
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breach of state-duty. It is also clear that were that re- 
striction abolished, a natural postal systeru tvould event- 
ually grow up, could it surpass in efficiency our existing 
one. And it is further clear that if it could not surpass 
it, the existing system might rightly continue ; fi)r, as at 
fii'st said, the fulfilnfeiit \>f postal functions by the state is 
not mtrinsicaUj/ at variance with the fulfilment of its es- 
sential function. 

§ 3. The execution by goveniinent of ivhat are 
commonly called p\il»lic works, as lighthouses, liarbours 
of r(duge, &c., implying, as it does, the imposition of 
taxes for other pur})oses than malntainiiig men’s riglits, is 
as mucli for))idden ])y our definition of state-duty ns is a 
liiystom of national education, or a religious establishment. 
Nor is this ini}ivoi.d:il)le inference really an inconvenient 
one; howevva* much it may at first seem so. '^fho agency 
Iry wliicli’ these minor w'ants of society are liow satisfied, 
is not tlie only iigxmcy coin])etoTit to satisfy them. Wher- 
ever there exists a ^Tai>t, tliere wiil also exivSt an impulse 
to got it fuliillcd, and iminds^^ is sui:o, e\'entually, to 
produco action. In the ^pi *so] it ease, as in otliers, tliat 
which is l)Ou<‘iicial to the community as a Avhole, it >\ ill 
become the jirivate interest of some part of the commu- 
nity to accoinjilisli. And as this priA^ale interest has l>oen 
so eflicieivt a pJiOA'ider of roatls, canals, and raihvays, thei e 
is no reason Avhy it should not be an equally erlicieiit pro- 
vider of harbours of refuge, lighthouses, and "all analogous 
a[)pliances. K^qn Avere there no classes whoso private^ in- 
tAU’ests Avouhl be obviously subserved l>y oxeenting siurli 
works, this inforoiu*e might still be dohmded. But tlioro 
are such classes. Slup-OAvners and mereliauts have a di- 
rect and ever-waking ifiotive to diminish tlie dangeis of 
navigation ; and were they not tauglit by" custom to look 
for state-aid, avouUI themselves quickly unite to establish 
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Silfbguards, Or, possibly, thoy woiibl be antieipatcd by a 
combination of Marino Insurance Offices (thcms^elvcs pro- 
tect it e institutions, originated by selt-mterost). But in- 
evitably, in some ^vay or other, the nnmerousneyfs of tlie 
j>arties concor/ied, and the largeness of the capital at stake, 
would guaranteo the taking of All K^quisite precautions. 
That enterprise wliich built the docks of London, Inver- 
l^)Ool, and ilirkenhead — which is cnclosiiig tlie 'Wash — 
wliich so lately bridged, the Atlantic l)y steam — and which 
is now laying down the electric telegraph across the Chan- 
nel — might safely be trusted to provide against the con- 
tingencies of coast navigation. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


GK^TERAL COXSIDERATIONS- 

S 1 . Sof ial philosopliy miy be aptly divided (as ]:>o- 
litical eeonoiiiy lias been) into statics and dynamics; tlio 
iii'st tr(‘ating of tlm cxpiilibrimri of a perfect society, the 
second of the forces by which wsoeiety is advanced toward 
perfection. To d<‘teriniiic wdiat laws we must obey for 
tlie obtaiiiinent of complete happiness is the object of the 
one, Avhilst that of *t he other is to analyze the influences 
wiiich arc making ns competent to obey t]ie8<‘ laws. Hith- 
erto we have coiKHu-ned ourselves cliietly with the statics, 
touching uY)on the dynamics only occasionally for pur- 
p<.>ses of olucidutioii, JS^oav, liOAvevm*, tlie dynamics eJaim 
special attention, ^omo of the phenomena of progress al- 
ready rofeired to*necd further explanation, and many otli- 
ers associated with tlient remain tfi be noticed. There an* 
also sundry geueral considerations not admissible into fore- 
going cliajilevs, wliich may' hero be fitly included. 

§ 2 A ^\i?d first let us mark, that the course of civili- 
zation could not possibly liave been other than it lias 
been. W hetlvcr a perfect social state n^Ight have been at 
once establislvMl ; and why, if it might have been, it was 
not — why for unnumbered ages the world was filled wkh 
inferior efeatnros only — and wliy mankind were left to 
mak& it lit for liiunan life by^ clearing it of these' — are 
<iuestiohs that need not be discussed hero. But giA'On an 
unsubdued earth ; given the being — man, appointed to 
overvspread and occupy it; given the laws of life what 
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they arc ; and no otliei* series of cliaiiges tlian tliat which 
,hiis taken place, could have taken place., 

For he it renrenihered, that the ultimate purpose of 
creatiQn— 

piness—cnn bo fulfilled only under ceidiinTTrml cojiditions 
(p7iS8). Each member of the race fulfilling it, must not 
only bc3 endowed with faculties enabling bini to receive 
tlic highest enjoyment in the act of living, but: must be so 
constituted that he may obtain full satisfa<;tion for every 
desire, without duninishing tlie power of others to obtain 
like satisiactioM : nay, to fuHU the purpose ))eriectly, must 
derive pleasure from seeing pleasure in otliervS. Now, for 
beings thus constituted to multiply in a. world already tou- 
anled by inferior oreutures — creatures that must l)e dis- 
|>osKessed to make room — is a manifest; impossilnlity. By 
the definition such beings must lack all dosircf to extenni- 
iiate the races tlioy arc to supplant. The)' m^ist, imlecd, 
have a repugnance to e^cterm mating them, Ibr thn ability 
to derive ]>leasuro from S(?eing pleasure, involves tlic lia- 
liility to pain from seeing pain: the sympathy by which 
eitlier of these results olfected, simply hrrving for its 
•function to reproduce observed emotions, in*espcciiVe of 
their kind. Evidently, therefore*, having no wisli to do 
stroy — to destroy giving them, on the contrary, disagreea- 
f»le sensations — these liypothetical 1‘cings, ijisteml of side 
j ligating and ovm-spreading the eartli, nudist tljemselves 
l>ccomo the prey of pt'cexisting creatures, in Avhom de- 
structive desires iiredominate. How then are the eircuni- 
siauees of the ease to be met? Evidoutlv tlio aboriahud" 
man must liave a constitution adapted to tlic wmrk he has 
to pcKfonn, joined with ? dormant cupability of devoiop- 
ing into the ultimate man wdien the conditions of fvxist- 
cnce permit. To the end tluit he ciiay prepare the eartli 
for its future inliabitants — his dcsceiKlaiits, he must pos- 
sess a cliaractor fitting him to clear it of races endanger- 
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ing Ills life, and races occnpying the space reqniriid by 
inanhind. lienee he must have a desire to hill, for it is 
the uiiivhrsal law of life that to every needful act must 
attach a gratilicatioii, the desire for ‘whii'h irjiy sca*ve as a 
stimulus (p. 30). He must further be devoid of sympa- 
thy, or must have but tlie genu of it, for he would other- 
wise be iucapacitated for his destructive office. In othe^ 
words, he must ibe wJuit we call a sa v'age, and iuu>st be 
left to acquire iitness tor social life as last as the conquest 
of the earth renders social life possible. 

Vf hoever tbinks that a tlioroughly-civilized community 
could lie formcal out of men qualilhal to Avagti war witli 
the preexisting occupants of the earth — tliat is, whoever 
thinks tliat inen might bcliavc synipallietically to* their 
.fellows, wliilst behaving unsympatlietically to inferior 
creatures, \\ii\ discover his error on looking at the facts. 
He willlind that liuman beings are cruel to one another, 
in pi'ojiortion as tlieir habits are predatory. The Indian, 
u'Lose life is spent in the chase, delights in torturing his 
brothei; man as much as in killing* game. His sons are 
schooled into foj-titudo by* long day« of torment, and his 
squaw made prematurely old by hard ti'eatinent. The 
treachery and vindictiveness wliicli Huslimen or Austral- 
ians shoAV yi one anotJier and to European, s, arc accojupa- 
iiiments *ot**that* never-ceasing enmity existing between 
thorn and the denizens of the Avilderiicss. Amongst par- 
tiallv-civilizcd nations the two characteristics have ever 
.borne the samo^wdat ion ship. Thus -the spectators in the 
Homan amphitheatres were as much delighted by the 
. slaying of gladiators as by the fleath-struggles of*\vild 
beasts.* The ages during whieli Europe? was thinly peo- 
])led, and hunting a chieV occupation, were also tlie ages 
of feudal A’iolence, universal brigjindago, dungeons, tor- 
tures. Here in England a whole jiroviucci depopulated to 
make game preser¥eaj and a law' sentencing to death tlie 
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serf wlio kTllecl a stag, show how great activit of the 
predatory instinct and utter inditference to human happi- 
ness coexisted, in later days, when bulUbaitiag and ooek- 
fighting were cominoii pastiiiies, the penal code was far 
more stwere than now; ])risoHS were full of horrors; men 
put in the pillory were anal treated by tlie populace; and 
(he innuites of lunatic asylums, chained naked to the wall, 
were exhibited for indney, and tormented tbs? the amuse- 
ment; of visitors. Coriv^ersely, amongst ourselves a desire 
to dimiriisli human misery is accompanied by a desire to 
ameliorate the condition of inferior creatures. WMiilst the 
kindlier feeling of men is seen in all varieties of pliilau- 
thropic effort, in cliaritable societies, in associations for 
improving the dwellings of the labourii^g ^dasscs, in anx- 
iety for ]H)j>ular education, in attempts to al>oli.s]i capital 
punishment, in zeal for temperance rcibniuition, in ragged 
schools, in endeavours to proteid. (dimbnig l)(>ys, in inqui- 
ries concorning ‘‘labour and the pooi; ’' in emigration funds, 
in the mildo'r treatment of cliildreri^ and so on, it also 
shows its(df in societies for the prevention of eraelty to 
animals, iu acts of patlianient to put down tlm use of dogs 
for purpose of draught, iu the condemnation of steeplo- 
chasGS and battues, in the late inquiry Avliy the pui*suors 
of a stag should not bo punished as miicli tlie cfirter 
who maltreats Ids liorso, and lastly, iii vegetarianism. 
Moreover, to make the evidence complete, we have the 
feet that men, partially adapted to the social state, retit)- 
gi'ade on being placed in circumstances* which call fortli- 
the pld propensities. Tlie barbarizing of colonists, who 
live under aboriginal conditions, k universally remarked. • 
The back scttlei’s of America, atjiong>st w'hom. unavenged 
murders, rifle diujls, and Lynch law prevail— or, bettor 
still, tlie trappers, who leading a savage life liave descended 
to savage habits, to scalping, and occasionally even to 
cannibifflisin — suffici ently exemplify it.* 
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But, iudeod, wltliont collcctiTig fi'om so ^vide a field, 
illnstratious of the tHith that the behaviour of men to the 
low(*r aifunals and their lieliaviour to eaoh other, bear a 
constant relationship^, it becomes clear tlia^ such is the 
fiCt, on observing that tlio same impulses govern in either 
case. The blind desire to inflict sufteriiig, distinguishes 
not between the creatures who exhibit that suffering, bu4 
obtains gratiiicat'ion iadiffereutly fit)m the agonies of beast 
nnd iimnan l)oing — delights equally in worrying a l>ruto, 
and in jmtting a prisoner to the rack. Conversely, the 
sympathy wlikdi prevents its possessor from inflicting pain, 
that lie may avoid pain himself, and which tempts him to 
give happiness that he may have ha 2 >piness reflected back 
upon ]nrn,is slpiilarly uudistinguishiug. .As already said, its 
function is simply to rejiroducc in one being tlie emotions 
erijibited by btlier beings ; and everyone must have no- 
liccid that it extracts })lea»surc from the friskiuess of a 
liewly-nnchaiucd. dog^ orrf‘xeit(iS 2>ity for an ill-used beast 
ot l)urdon, as readily it generates fellow feeling with 
lii<3 joyji and sorrows of men. ’ 

kSo that only by givinj^ us some utterly different men- 
tal constitution could the process of civilization have been 
altered. Assiiine that tlie creative scheme is to be 
wrought out by natural means, and it is necessary that 
tlie primit-fVo inan should be one whoso hapjuness is 
obt^ned at the expense of the liapjiiness of other beings. 
It is necessary tliat the ultimate man should be one who 
.can obtain perfl\^f hapinness Avithout deducting from the 
!nip 2 >incss of ofliers. After accomplisliing its appointed 
])urpose, the first of thtjsc con stitiif ions has to lx*, moulded 
into the last. And the ^manifold evils which ha ve filled 
the Avorld for tliosc thousands of years — the murders, en- 
slavings, and robberies — ^thc tyrannies of rulers, the op- 
pressions of class, the persecutions of sect and party, tlm 
multiform emWodinJfeuts of selfishness in unjust laws, bar- 
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barons customs, dishonest dealings, exclusive manners, 
and tlie like — are simply instances of the disastrous work- 
ing of tliis origiiiiil and once jiocdful constitiftion, noAv 
that mankiud have grown into conditions for Avliich it is 
not litted — are nothing but spnpfoms of the sufiei-ing 
attendant upon the adaptation of Inuiianity to its new cir- 
/?iimstan(*es. 

§ 3 . Hut why, it may be asked, has this adaptation 
gone on so slowly? Judging from the rajndity Avith 
Avhieli habits are formed in the individual, and seeing hoAV 
those habits, or ratlu r tlio latent tendtaicies tOAv^ard tluan, 
become lienalitary, it would seem that the needful inodili- 
oation should Iuia'c been coTUpleted'long ag9, IIow, then, 
are we to understaml tlie delay? 

The ansAver is tluit liic noAV condition's to \vhieJi adap- 
tation Inas been taking place have tlicinselyes groAvn up 

1) ut sloAsdy, Only A\'lieu a rcvglutloii in circumstaiices is 
at once both marked and permanent, does a decisive alter- 
ation of cliaraeter follow. If the demand for iiiC5,rease of 
power in some partkular iUcidty is great and unceasing, 
deA^elopment will go on Avitii proportionate speed. And, 
eoiiA'ersely, there will be an appreciable dAviudling in a 
faculty altogetiier deprived of exercise. Hut the condi- 
tions of huijian life have undergone iu5 chrfges suddeji 
cnougli to produce these immediate results. 

Tims, note in tlie first 2 >lace, tJiat the warfare between 
man and the creatures at enmity Avithdilni has continued 
up to the ]>rcsent time, and over a large portion of tJic 
glo])e is going on now. Xote, further, that wlierc the. 
d.c*stv!jctiA"o propensities have almost fulliile.d their pur- 

2 ) ose, and are on the <we of losing their gratification, tlu'V 
make to themselves an artificial sphere of exercise by 
game-preserving, and are so kept in activity after they 
wouUke otiierAvise have become dotmanV. But note, 
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chiefly, tlpit the old predatory disposition is in a certain 
seiise self-maintained. For it ^oiieratos between men and 
men a hostile rolationslnp, similar to that wliich it gener- 
ates between mim- an^d iiderior animals ; am? by doing so 
provides itself a lasting source of excitement. This hap- 
pens inevitably. I'lie desires of the savage acting, as we 
liiivo SiX^n, indiscriminately, necessarily lead luin to per-^ 
peiual trespasses agair/st his fl^llow.s* and, consequently, to 
endless antagonisms—to quarrels of individuals, to figlvt- 
ings of tribes, to tends of clan with clan, to wars of na- 
I ions. And thus being by their constitutions made mutual 
iocs, as well as foes to the lower races, men keep alive in 
ejich othei* the old propensities, after tlie original need for 
t liom has in grpat measure ceased. 

Jlilherto, thcMi, liuman character has changed but 
slowly, bocftuse jt lias been subject to two conflicting sets 
of conditions. On the one hand, tini! discipline of the 
social stale lias been^dovidoping it into tlie sympntlietic 
form; v-hilst on th^*, other hand, the necessity for solf- 
defoueo partly of man against brute, jiartly of man against 
man, and jaxrtly of sociotlf3 against\?ach other, has boon 
maintaining the old unsympathetic form. And only 
\\ Iiore the influenco ol‘ the first set of conditions lias ex- 
ceeded that of live last, and then Only in pro])ortion to live 
exces>s'‘MiJtf *i’nodJfication taken place. Amongst tribes 
who liave kept each other’s anti-social characteristics in 
fail activity hy constant conflict, no advance has been 
possible, jlut wh(5rc ^varfare against man and beast has 
ooased to bo continuous, or whore it has become the cm- 
qvloyment of but a jvontion of the people, tlie cflects of 
living in tlie associated state have become greateiv than 
the etrects of barbarizing aiitagonlsius, and progress has 
resulted. 

Kegarded thus, civilization no longer appears to be a 
regular unfoldihg after a specific plan; but seems rather a 
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development of man’s latent capabilities under the action 
of favoiinil)Ie civciimstances; wbicb favourable circum- 
stances, mark, were certain some time or other to occur, 
Thos<i complex, influences iinderlyin" the higher orders of 
natural phenomena, but more especially those underlying 
the organic world, work in subordination to the law of 
•probabilities. A plant, for instance, produces thousands 
' of seeds. The greatlir part of these *are destroyed by 
creatures that live upon them, or fall into places where 
they cannot gerjniriate. Of the young plants produced 
by those wliich do germinate, many are smothered by 
their neighbours ; others are blighted by iiisects, or eaten 
up by iinimuls ; and in the average of case»^ only one of 
them produces a perfect specimen of its ^species, which, 
oscaping all dangers, brings to maturity seeds enough to 
continue the race. Thus is it also with ‘every kind of 
creature. Thus is it also, as M. Quetelet has shown, 
with tlie phenomena of human Ijfe, And tlins W'as it 
even with the germhuitiou and growth, of society, Th<? 
seeds of civilization 'existing in the ahoriginal man, and 
distributed over tim eartli by Lis multiplication, were 
oertfiin in.tlie lapse of time to fidl here and there? into cir- 
cumstances lit for their development ; and, in spite of all 
blighlings and uprootings, were certain, by sufficient 
repetition of these occurrences, ill timateVy to' origmate a 
civiliKatiou whi('h should outlive all disasters and arrive 
at perfection. 

§ 4 . Whilst the continuance of the old predatory 
instinct after the fulliljnent of il;s original j^urpoKse, has 
retarded civilization by giving rise to conditions at vari- 
ance with those of social life, it has subseiwed civilization 
by clearing the earth of inferior races of men. The forces 
wdiich are working out the great scheme of perfect happi- 
ness,^ taking no account of incidents suffering, extermi- 
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nate sucli aectiong of mankind as stand in tlieir.way, with 
the same sternness that they exterminate beasts of prey 
and herds of useless riimiuants. Be he human being, or 
be he brute, the hind ranee must be got ri4 of. Just as 
the savage has taken* the place of low<?r creatures, so must 
he, if lie have remained too long a savage, give place to 
his superior. And, observe, it is necessarily to his superici 
that, in the gredt uuvjority of casvfs, he does give place. 
For what are the prero(piisitc‘8 to a conquering race? 
Numerical strength, or an hn})voved system of warfare ; 
both of which are indications of adv^’ancoment. Numerical 
strength implies certain civilizing antecedents. Deficiency 
of game jnay have necessitated agricultural pursuits, and 
so made the e:ji:istoucc of a larger population possible ; or 
distance from other tribes may liave reinlered war l(‘ss 
frequent, apd so^have prevented its perpetual decimations; 
or accidental stiperiority over neighbouring tribes, may 
liavc led to the final^ub>ugation and enslaving of these 
in any of whieli Cfises the eomparatively peaceful condi- 
tion resulting, must have allowed jJrogress to ooirmieuce. 
Evidently, therefore, fr()m » the very » beginning, the con 
quest of one })eople over another has been, in tlie main! 
the conquest of the social man over the anti-social man 
or, strictly speaking, of the more adapted over the lossj 
adapted.- ’ • 

In another mode, too, the continuance of the unsympa- 
thetic character Jj'as iudWctly aided civilization whilst iti 
.has directly hlufA^fed it; namely, by giving rise to slavery, 
it has been observed — ^and, as it seems, tinily enough — 
. that only by such stringent coercion as is exercised over 
men lu^d in bondage, could the needful powder of continu- 
ous application have been developed. Devoid of this, as 
from his habits of life tbc aboriginal man necessarily was 
(and as, indeed, existing specimens show), probably the 
severest discipline continued for many generations was 
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required to make him submit contentedly to the necessi- 
ties of Ins new state. And if so, the barbarous selfishness 
which maintained that discipline, must be considered as 
haviuj^ n- orkefi a collateral henefit, tlipugh in itself so radi- 
cally bad. 

Let not the reader be alanued. Let liim not fear that 
tiiese admissions will excuse new invasions and new op- 
presvsions, Xor let arfy one who fancies himself called 
upon to take Nature's part in this matter, by providing 
discipline for idle negroes or others, suppose that th(\se 
dealings of tlie past will serve for precedents. Rightlj^ 
understood, they will do no sucli thing. That phase of 
civilization during which forcible supplantings of the weak 
by tlie strong, and systems of gavage coerci/m, are on the 
whole advantageous, is a pliase ■winch spontaneously .and 
necessarily gives birth to these things. It is not in pur- 
suance of any calnily-reasoued conclusions respecting na- 
ture’s intention tliat men cr>uq\ier iuid or, slave tlieir fel- 
lows — it, is not that tliey smother tliciy kindly feeiings to 
subseiwc eiviUziition; tnit it is that as yet constituted they 
care little wiuit su fibring they inliict in the pursuit of grat- 
ification, and even think the achievement and exercise of 
mastery honourable. As soon, howcvei*, as there arises 
perception tliat these subjugations ami tyrannies are not 
right — as soon as the sentiment to which they' aTt3 '^repug- 
nant becomes sufiiciently powerful to suppress them, it is 
time for them to cease. The question 'altogether hinges 
upon the amount of moral sense possessed by men ; or, in 
other words, upon the degree of adaptation to the social 
state they liave undergone. L^ncousciousness that tiiere 
is any thing wrong in extorminatiug inferior races, or in 
reducing tliem to bondage, presupposes an almost rudi- 
mentary state of men’s sympathies and their sense of 
human rights. The oppressions they then inflict and sub- 
mit to, jiro not, therefore, detrimental flb tlicir characters— 
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do not retard in them the growth of the social sentiments, 
for these have not yet reached a development gi'eat enough 
to be ofended by such doings. And hence the aids given 
to civilization by cJgarii^g the earth of its least adVaneed 
inhabitants, and by forcibly compelling the rest to acquire 
industrial habits, are given without moral adaptation re- 
ceiving any corresponding check. Quite otherwise is It, 
liowever, when the flagitiousness*of these gross forms of 
injustice begins to be recognized. Then the times gives 
proo5 that tlie old regime is no longer fit. Further pro- 
gress cannot ho made until the newly-felt Avrong has been 
done away or diininishod. Were it possible under such 
circumstances to uphold past institutions and practices 
(which, happily, it is not),, it would be at tlic expense of a 
continual sc\aring of men’s consciences. The feelings 
wdiose predominance gi ves possibility to an advanced so- 
cial state w^ould be constantly repressed — kept down on a 
level with the old j«’j*aifgements, to the stopping of all 
further progress ; fm\l bcfoi’e those wdio have grown be- 
yond one of these probationary states could reinstitutc it, 
they must resume that infenor cliaracter- to which it was 
natural. Befoi'c a forced servitude could be again estab- 
Habed for the industrial discipline of eight hundred tliou- 
satid Jamah-a bjacks, the thirty luillions of English wiiites 
who established it wmuld have to retrograde in all things 
— in truthfulness^ fidelity, generosity, honesty, and even 
in material condition ; for to diminish men’s moral sense 
is to diminish tfieir fitness for acting together, and, there- 
fore, to render the best producing.and distributing orgaii- 
izatioi^s impracticable? Another illustration this of the 
perfect economy of Xatare. Whilst the injustice of con- 
quests and cnslavings is not perceived, they are on the 
whole beneficial; but as soon as they are felt to be at va- 
riance with the moral law, the continuance of them re- 
tards adaptation in one direction, more than it advances 
20 
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it iu another: a fact which our new preacher of the ol<3 
doctrine, that might is right, may profitably consider a 
little. 

§ 5 . Contrasted as are their nni^s, primitive com* 
munities and advaiio(Ml ones must ossoiitially diiter in the 
principles of their structures Like otlicr organisms, the 
social organism lias to pass in the cA^nrse of its develop- 
ment through temporary forms, in whicli sundry of its 
functions are fulfilled by applianeevS destined to disappear 
as fast as the ultimate appliances become eflicient. Asso- 
ciated humanity lias larvel appendages analogous to those 
of individual creatures. As in the coniiuon Triton of our 
ponds, the external lungs or 1>rariehiie dwindle awmy wiien 
the internal lungs have grown to maturity ; a.nd as during 
the embryo stage of the higher vertebrataf, temporary or- 
gans appear, serve their jiurpose »awhile, and are subse- 
quently reabsorbed, leaving only signs of their having 
been ; so, in the earlief forms of the body politic do there 
exist institutions w-hicli after answ’cring their ends for a 
time are superscKled and becoraf extinct. 

But deciduous institutions imply deciduous sentiments. 
.Dependent as they are upon popular character, established 
political systems cannot die out until t\io feeling wdncli 
upholds them dies out. Hence during man’s apprentice- 
ship to the social state tliere must predominate in liim 
some impulse corresponding to the arrangements requi- 
site ; which impulse diminishes as the proli^atiohary ox'gan- 
ization made jiossible Ijy it, merges into the ultimate or- 
ganization. The nature and operation of this impulse now 
demand our attention, 

§ 6. “I had so great a respect for the memory of 
Henry IV;y ^said the celebrated French robber and assas- 
sin, Cartouche, that had a victim I jiursuing taken 
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refuge under his statue on the Pont Xeuf, I would have 
spared hia life.” An apt illustration, this, of the coexist- 
ence, of profound hero-Avorsliip Avith the extreniest savage- 
ness, and of the loofins h^’^o-worship afforiifs wlu'rehy the 
savage may he ruled. The necessity for some sucli senti- 
inent to l>md men together whilst they are as yet unsym- 
pathetic, has heem el.seAvhere shoAViu For -the anti-social 
man to he transforrneM into the social man, he must live 
in tlie social state. Put hoAV can a society he maintained 
Avhen, by the liypothesis, the aggressive desires of its 
nienihers are destructive of it V Evhlcntly its members 
must possess some counterhalaneing tendency Avhich shall 
keep tlieni in the soejal state despite the incongruity — 
which sluill make them submit to the restraint imposed — 
and Avhicli sliall diminish as adaptation to the new' cir- 
cumstancos reiidcrs restraint less needful. Such countcr- 
halaucing tendency wjs luive in this saujp sentiment of 
liero-Avorship; a seutinu'iTt which leads men to prostrate 
tlu*m selves before enj manifestation of poAver, be it in 
cliicf, feudal loi’d, king, or constitutional government, and 
makes tlAom act in subordiftation to tLat povrer. 

Facts illustrating this alleged connection betAA’ecn 
strcngtii of hcro-AVox\ship and strength of the aggressi\"e 
propensities^ togetlier Avith other facts illustrating the si- 
multaneous dcclino of both, wmre given wdien the matter 
was first discussed (p. 219). Noav, hoAVOver, Ave may ap-. 
propriately’ examine the evidence in detail. The proposi- 
tion is, that in proportion as the members of a community 
are barbarous, that Is, in proportion as they shoAv a lack 
of morjl sense by seekhig gratification at each olher\s ex- 
pense, in the same proportion will they show depth of 
reverence for authority. What, noAV, are tlic scAU*ral indi- 
cations of deficient moral sense ? First on tlio list stands 
disregard of human life; next, habitual violation of per- 
sonal liberty ; next fo that, theft, and the dishonesty akin 
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to it. Each of these, if the foregoing theory he true, 
ought to tincl most prevalent where the awe of ;power i» 
most profoiinil. 

Well, is it not a fact that grov piling siihmissiori to 
despotic rule flourishes side hjr side Avith the practice of 
Imman sacriiices, infanticide^ and assassination ? Wo find 
siittees and thuggee amongst a race who have ever been 
abject slaves. In some of the Pacific isles, where the im- 
molation of children to idols, and the burying of parents 
alive, are common, “ so high is the reverence for heredi- 
tary chieftaiiislui) that it is often connected with the idea 
of Divine power.” Complete absolutism uniformly co- 
exists w'ith cannibalism. We read^ of human hecatombs 
in connectif>n with the oxtremest prostrati<Dn of siibjelits 
to rulers. In Madagascar, where men are piit to death on 
the most trifling occasions, and where the const is dec- 
orated with skills stuck on poles, tjic people arc governed 
on the severest maxims of feudtil larw, hy absolute chiei- 
tains under an ab>solute monarch, ^/fhe head-hunting 
Dyaks of Borneo have petty tyrants over them. There is 
autocratic govermnent, too, fol the bloodthirsty Mongo- 
lian races. Both positive and negative proof of this asso- 
ciation is given by IVfr. Grote, where he says, “ In no city 
of historical Greece did there prevail either human sacri- 
fices or deliberate mutilations, such as cutting otfttie nose, 
ears, hands, feet, &c., or castration, or selling of children 
into slavery, or polygamy, or the fueling of mtUmited obe- 
dience toimird one man; all of thorn custonjs, which miglit' 
be pointed out as ex^isting amongst the contemporary 
Carthaginians, Egyptians, Persians, Thracians,” If' 
we consult modiavval history, there, along with loyrity 
strongly manifested, are the judicial combats, right of pri- 
vate war, constant wearing of arms, religious martyrdoms 
and massacres, &o., to prove that life was held in less re- 
spect than now. Glancing over modlfern Ifiiiropei i^fe 
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tjie assassinations of Italjr, the cruelty of tlie Croats and 
Greeks, and the Austrian butcheries, illustrating the rola- 
tibiisiiip. Whilst, amongst ourselves, diminished rever- 
ence iifr autliority has occurred simultanoously with di- 
minished sanguinariness^in our criminal code. 

That infilngemciits of personal liberty arc greatest 
where awe of j»ower is greatest, is in some sort a truis*), 
seeing that forced servitude, through which alone exten- 
sive violations of Imrnan libei1:y can he made, is impossi- 
ble, unless tine sentiment of power-worship Is strong. 
Thus, the ancient Persians could never have allowed them- 
selves ko be considered llie private property of their mon- 
arehs, had it not been for the overwhelming iniiuenee of 
feis sentiment. Hut* that such subniission is associated 
with a dtjlect of moral sense, is best seen in the acknowl- 
edged truth T:hat readiness to cringe is accompanied by an 
equal readiness to tyrannize. Satraps lorded it over the, 
people us their king o\;cr them. The Helots were not 
more coerced by their Spartan masters than these in turn 
by tlu^r oligarchy. Of tlic servilft Hindoos wc are told 
that ‘‘ they indemnity thfanselvq^ for their passivcncss to 
their superiors by their tyranny, cruelty, and violence to 
those in their power.” During the feudal ages, wdiilst the 
people wore bondsmen to the nobles, tlie nobles were vas- 
sals to their IviAgs, their kings to the pope. In Russia, at 
tlie present momtmt, the aristocracy are dictated to by 
their emperor inuch as they themselves dictate to their 
, serfs. And w1a*a to these facts avc add the significant 
one elsewhere dwelt upon (pp. 180 and 198), that the 
treatment of women J)y their husbands, and cliildreii by 
their parents, has been t^wannical in proportion as the ser- 
vility of subjects to rulers has been extreme, we have sufil- 
proof that hero-worship is strongest where there is 
least regard for human freedom. 

Equally abundant evidence exists that the prevalence 
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of theft is similarly associatcil with a predominance of the 
loyaity-producing' facnlty. Boohs of travels give proof 
that amongst nncivilizod races jnlfering ami the ftrespon- 
sihle power of chiefs coexist. The same association of 
dislionesty and suhniissiveness is ibiind amongst more ad- 
vanced peoples. It is so with tlie IliiKloos, with the Ciiig- 
iisilese, and with the inhabitants of Madagascar, The pi- 
racy of the Malays, and of the Ghinese, aiid the loiig-con- 
tiniiod predatory habits of the Arab races, belli on land 
and sea, exist in conjunction with obedtonee to despotic 
rule.'' One. quality,” says Kohl, “ whicli the Lottos sliow, 
witli all enshvi ed tribes, is a great disposition to thieving'.” 
Tlie Bussians, t^wliom worship of tlieir emperor is a 
needful Jnxury, confess openly that* they aix‘ cheats, and 
laugh over the confession. The Poles, whose servile salu- 
tation is, ‘‘1 throw myself under your f(*ct,i^ ancl amongst; 
whom nohlos are cringed to by tite Jews and citizens, and 
tlu'se again by tlio people, aixn eer/ainly not noted for 
probity. Turning to the superior I’aces^ we lind tliat they, 
too, have passed through phases in. whi(‘b this same rcla- 
tionsliip of clmractefistics was* strongly marked. Tims, 
the times when fealty of serfs to feudal barons was strong- 
est, were times of universal rapine. “ In Germany a very 
larg(^ proportion of the rural nobility lived by robbery;” 
their castles being built with a special view to tills occu- 
pation, and that even by ecclesiastics.'^' Burghers were 
fleeced, towns were now and then sacked, and Jews were 
tortured for their money. Kings were a'sbnucU thieves as 
the rest. They laid violent hands upon the goods of their 
vassals, like John of l^ngland and l^liilip Augustus of 

* “An Archbishop of Cologne having t/uilt a fortress of tills kind, tho 
governor inquired how ho was to maintain Ijirnself, no revenue having been 
assigned for that puriioso. The prolate only desired him to ri.unark, that 
the castle ivas situated near the junction of four cross 
MRddlc AgcH, 
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Friince; they cheMted tlieir creditors by debasing the 
(coinage ; t hey impressed men’s horses without paying 
i’or t]iC?tn;. and they seized the goods of traders, sold 
them, and pocketed a large part of the pri;x*ecds. Mean- 
time, whilst freebobt(n^} overran the land, pirates cov- 
ered the sea, the Ciiiqno Ports and St. Maloe’s being 
ihii head quaj’turs of fcliosc infesting the English Clmn- 
nel. 

lie tween those days and ours, the gradual decline of 
loyalty — as shown in tl;»c extiTUition of feudal relation- 
sliips, in tlie abandoniiicnt of divine rigid of kings, fti the 
reduction of monarchical poux*r, and in ihg comparative 
leniency with wddeli treason is now pushed — lias acaroni- 
panied an equally gAulual increase of honesty, and of re- 
gard for people’s lives ajid liberties. Ily how miftdi men 
are still (Jeludeut in respect for each other’s rights, by so 
much are they still pcmctnitcd with respect for authority ; 
and we may even trace .in existing parties tlie constant 
ratio preserved between these characteristics. It has 
been sjiowri, for instance, that the* unskilled labourers of 
the metropolis, wlio, ii^tcad of Tntertainiiig A-iolently 
democratic 0 ])inioiis, appear to have no ])olitical oj)inions 
whatever, or, if they think at all, rather lean toward the 
mainf <Miance of “things as they are,” and j)art of Avhoin, 
(t he coalWliippers) are extremely proud of their having 
turned out to a man oti the lOth of April, 1848, and be- 
come special constables for the “ maintenance of law and 
order ” on the vliUy of tlie great Chartist Demonstration — 
it has been shown that these same iniskilled labourers 
constitute the most iipmoral class. The Crimiual-Retui'ns 
prove them to be nine times as dishonest, five times as 
dvuiik( Ti, and nine limes as savage (shown by the assaults), 
as the Vest of the community. Of like import is the ob- 
servation respecting convicts, quoted and confirmed by 
Captain Macbnocitie, that “ a good prisoner (t. e. a sub- 
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missive one) is tisitally a bad man.” * If, again, we turn 
over the newspapers which circidate amongst couii; 
satellites, and dironicle the inovcinents of the hauMon^ 
which ascribe e national calamities to the omission of a 
royal title from a new coin, and ^din/n apologize for con- 
tinental despots ; wc read in them excuses for war and 
st.i=mding armies, sneerings at “peace-mongers,” defences 
of capital pniikhment, ^condemnations of ^popular enfran- 
ehiscanent, diatribes against freedom of exebauge, rejoic- 
ings over territorial robberies, and vindications of church- 
rate •seizures; showing that, Avhere belief in the sacred- 
ness of autlioritv niost lingers, belief in tlie sacred ness of 
life, of liberty, ainl of property, is leasl; displayed. 

§ 7. The fact that, during civilization, hero-AVorsbip 
and moral sense v^ary inversely, is vsimply th*o obverse of 
the fact already hinted, that society is possible so long 
only as tliey continue to do this, AVlici-c there is iiisutli- 
eient reverence tor the Divine Law, there must bo supple- 
mentary reverence Ibr* human law; oCberwise there will 
be complete lawlessness or barbarism. Evidently, if men 
are to live together, the absence of internal pow'er to rule 
themselves rightly toward each other, necessitates the 
presence of external poAver to enforce such behaviour as 
may make association tolerable; and this power ' can 
become operative only by being held in. awe. So that 
Avild races deficient in the allegiance-producing sentb 
ment cannot enter into a civilized state; c;t all ; but have 
to be supplanted by others that can. And it must, 
further follow, that if in any community loyalty dimim 
ishes at a greater rate than equity increases,' there 
will arise a tendency to Avard social dissolution— a ten 
dency Avdjich the populace of Paris threaten to illu» 
trate. 

* See pamphlets on the Mark System tf Disihpline. 
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How needful the continuance of a savage solfisliness 
renders the continuance of a proportionate amount of pow- 
er-wordiip, may he perceived daily. Listen to tlic chat- 
tings of men ab<)ut their affiiirs ; examine jiito trade prac- 
tices ; read over biisinoss correspondence ; or get a solici- 
tor to detail his conversations with client s : — ^you will find 
that in most eases conduct depends, not upon what^ is 
right, l>ut upo^i what is legal. ^Providij^^ they “ keep o’ 
the windy side of the haw,” the great^ majority are but 
little restrained by regard for strict rectitude. The ques- 
tion with your every-day man of the world is, uot-rMay 
the ejaimant justly require thus much of me? but ratlier 
— Is it so nominated in the bond ? ” If “ an action will 
lie,” such an one wil’* commonly cnoui^take proceedings 
to obtain ^flfat lie knows himself not equitably entitled to; 
and if “the law allows it and the court awards it,” will 
pocket art he* can get without scruple. When we find 
doings like these regarded as matters of course, and those 
guilty of them passing for resi>cctable men — wlien we 
thus find that many w'ill deal, fairly by their fellows 
only on compulsion — Ave discover^ liow requisite is the 
sentiment from which the compelling instrumentality de- 
rives its poAver. 

Without doubt this sentiment has begotten many 
gigantic cvvils, €Oiiio of Avhicli it still nurtures. The vari- 
ous superstitions that have prevailed, and that still pre- 
vail, as to the groat things legislature cun do, and the 
disastrous medi^Ijngs growing out of these superstitions, 
are due to it. The veneration wliich produces submission 
to a government, uiiuA'oidably invests that government 
with proportionately high attributes; for being in essence 
a Avorship of poAver, it i!an be strongly draAvn out toward 
that only wliicli cither has great power, or is believed to 
have it. Hence, the old delusions that rulers can fix the 
value of monsy, th.e rate of wages, and the price of food. 
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Hence, the still current fallfieios about mitigating distress, 
easing monetiiiy pressures, and curing over*population by 
law, lienee, also, the monstrous, though ge^ierally- 
re(^cived doctrine, tliat a legislature may cquitabl)'^ take 
people’s property to such extent^ and for such purposes, 
as it thinks fit — for maintaining state-churches, fecdijig 
paupers, paying schoolmasters, founding colonies, &c. 
And hence, lastly, the jistounding belief Jliat an act of 
parliainent can aorogato one of ^Nature’s detrrees — can, 
for instance, render it criminal in a trader to buy goods 
in Franco, and bring them here to sell, whilst the moral 
law says it is criminal to prevent him ! As tlvough con- 
duct could bo made right or wrong by the votes of some 
men sitting in a fbom in Westminster ! Yet, in spite of 
ail this — in spite of the false theories and mischievous in- 
terferences, the numl)criess oppressions, disasters, and 
miseries, in one way or other traccaiblc to it, w6 must ad- 
mit that this powcr-worsliip has fulfilled, and does still 
fuilil, a very important function, and that it may advan- 
tageously last as long as it can. 

§ 8. That it cannot last longer than needful may be 
readily proved. In a way equally simple and perfect it is 
made to decline as fast as it can be done Avithoiit. The 
AX'ry feeling, duriiig whose minority it exercises regency 
over men, becomes the destroyer of its power. Between 
the temporary ruler and the ultimate rightful one^ 
there is an unceasing confiict, in ivhich. fjiic wane of in- 
fluence on the one side is necessitated by its growth on 
the other. 

For, as already shown (p. 115), the sense of rights, by 
whose sympathetic excitement men ai'e led to behave 
justly toward each other, is the same sense of rights by 
which they are prompted to assert their own claims— their 
own litorty of action— their own freedom to exercise their 
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faculties, and to resist every encroacliment. This impulse 
brooks no restraint,, sayo that imposed by fellow feeling ; 
and diiiputes all assumption of extra privilege by whomso- 
ever made, (k)nseqhently, it is in perpetual antagonism 
with a sentiinerit wbicl!. delights in subserviency. “ liev- 
erence this authority,” suggests poAver->vorship. “ AVhy 
shoidd I? who set it over me?” demands instinct of free- 
doDi. “ Obey.^” whispers the on^. “ IteJi^Sl,” mutters the 
other. ‘‘I will do what your Iligliifess bids*” says the 
one .with bated breath. Pray, sir,” shouts the other, 
‘‘ who are you, that you should dictate to me ? ” “ This 

man jis Divinely appointed to ride over ns, and we ought 
therefore to submit,” argues the one. “ I tell you, no,” 
replies theotlu'r; ‘‘ive have Diviiiely^udorsed claims to 
freedom, afld it is ouj- duty to nKiintaiTi tliem.” And thus 
the controversy goes on: conduct during each phase of 
civilization bcfing determined by the relative strengtlis of 
the two feelings. Whilst yet too feeble to bcj operative 
as a social i-estrairft, monil sense, by its scarcely-heard 
protest, docs not blinder a predominant hero-worship from 
giving* possibility to the most stringtait despotism. Grad- 
ually, as it grows strong enough to deter men from the 
grosser trespasses upon eaeli other, does it also grow 
strong enough to struggle successfully against that excess 
of coercion .no Jongor required. And when it shall finally 
liavc attained sufficient power to give men, by its reflex 
function, so perfect a regard for each other’s rights as to 
make governmfyijb needless; then will it also, by its direct 
function, give men so wakeful a jealousy of their own 
rights as to make', government j|^inpossibIe. A further 
example, this, of ilm admirable simplicity of nature. 
The same sentiment wMcli fits Tis for freedom, itself makes 
ns free. 

Of course the institutions of any given age exhibit the 
compromise i^ade J>y these contending moral forces at the 
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gigning of their last truce. Between the state of unlimited 
govomment arising from snprein aoy of the one feelijag, 
and the state of no govorniucnt arising from supremacy 
of the other, lie intermediate forms of social organization, 
beginning wii It “ despotism tempered by assassination/’ 
and ending with that highest development of the represent- 
ative system, under which the right of cemstituents to 
instruct their d;;Jegate^s is fully admitted — a system wliich, 
by making the m.tion at large a deliberative body, and 
reducing the legislative assembly to an executive, carries 
self-government to the fullest extent compatible with the 
existence of a ruling power. Of necessity the i^ixcd con- 
stitutions that characterize tliis transition period, are in 
the abstract absurd. The two feelipgs answering to the 
popular and monarchical elements, being rtntagonistlc, 
give utterance to antagonistic ideas. Aud,^ to snp])osc 
that these can be consistently united, is to suppose that 
and no can be reconciled. The monarcliical theory is, 
that the peojile are in duty bound to submit themselves 
with all humility to ^ certain individMal — ought to be 
loyal to liim — ougljt to give allegiance to him, that is — 
ought to subordinate their wills to his will. Contrari- 
wise the democratic theory — either as specifically defined, 
or as embodied in our own constitution under the form of 
a ])Ower to witlihold supplies and in the legal l(jction that 
the citizen assents to the laws he has to obey — ^is, that the 
people ought no( to be subject to the will of one, but 
should fulfil tlveir own wills. Now tlicse are flat contra- 
dictions, which no reasoning can harmonize. If a king 
may rightfully claim obedience, then should that obedi- 
ence he entire ; else tScre starts up the unanswfirablo 
question-— w;hy must we obey in ^this and not in that ? 
But if men should mainly rule themselves, then should 
they rule themselves altogether. Otherwise it may be 
asked— why are they their own masters in such and such 
cases, and not in the rest ? 
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Nevertheless, though these mixed governments, com- 
bining as they do two inutually-destructive hypotheses, 
are utterly irrational in principle, they must of iiecessity 
exist, so long as they are in harmony with the mixed con- 
stitution of the pari^ially-adapted man. Ahd it seems that 
the radical incongruity pervading them cannot be recog- 
nized by men, whilst there exists a corresponding incon- 
gruity in their own natures : a good illiist*mtion of the law 
that opinion is ultimately determined the feelings, and 
not by tlic iiitollect. 

^ 9.'» ^ How completely, indeed, conceptions of right 
and wrojjg in these .matters depend upon the balance of 
impulses existing men, may be wortli considering a 
moment, •And first, observe that no tracing out of actions 
to their fint^ good or bad consecpiences, is, by itself, capa- 
ble of gtiierifting approbation, or roj^robatipn, of those 
actions. Could it do this, men’s moral codes would' be 
high or low, according* as they made these analyses well 
or ill, that is — ^^'A'cording to theif intellectual acuteness. 
Wlieilcc it would follow, that in all ages and nations, 
men of equal inteiligenee* should have like etliical theories, 
whilst contemporaries should have unlike ones, if their 
reflective powers arc unlike. But facts do not answer to 
these iufeveuc^’S. On the contrary, they point to the law 
above specified. Both history and daily experience prove 
to us that men’s ideas of rectitude coiTcspond to the seutL 
*m<.hits and instincts predominating in them (pp. 37, 177, 
382). We constantly read of tyrants defending their 
chiims to unlimited sway as Divinely authorized. 

The %i(ifhts of rival princes were of old asserted by their 
respective partisans, iwid are still asserted by modern 
legitimists, with the same warmth that the most ardent 
deniporat asserts the rights of mam To those living in the 
feudal times, J30 unquestionable seemed the duty of serfs to 
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obey their lords, that Luther (no doubt acting conscien- 
tiously) urged the barons to vengeance on the rebellious 
peasants, calling on all who could “ to stab them, cut 
them down, and dash their brains ' out, as if they wore 
mad dogs.” lloreover, wc shall findy^that absence of the 
ethical scntinioat completely disables the mind from 
i*ealiziijg the abstract title of the hiuiian heing to freedom. 
Thus, with all his high reasoning powers, Plato could con- 
ceive of nothing better for his idear republic than a sys- 
tem of class despotism ; and, indeed, up to his time., and 
long alter it, there seems to have existed no man who saw 
any thing wrong in slavery. Tt is narrated of Colonel 
D’Oyley, tiie first governor of Jamaica, that within a few 
days after having issued an order “ fgv the distribution to 
the army of J 701 Bibles,” lie signed aiiollior fniler for tlio 
“ payment of the summe of twenty pounds j^terling, out 
of the impost linoney, to pay for liftcen doggs, bought by 
Jolin Hoy, foi- tlie- hunting of the negroes.” Tlic holding 
of sla ves by ministers of religion in ivmerica is a parallel 
fact. We read that the Chinese cannot understand why 
European women are treated with respect ; and that they 
attribute the circumstance to tlie exorcise of demoniacal 
arts by tliem over tlie men. Here and there amongst our- 
selves, analogous phenomena may be detected. J^'or ex- 
ample, Dr. Moberly, of Winchester College^ has. written a 
book to defend fagging, which he says, as a system of 
school-government, gives “more security of essential deep- 
seated goodness tliaii any otlier w hich can be devised.” 
Again, in a recent pamphlet, signed “ A Country Parson,” 
it is maintained, that “ you must convert the Chartist 
spirit as you would reform the drunkard’s spirit, by j^how- 
ing th.at it is a rebellion against the laws of God.” But 
the strangest peculiarity exhibited by those deficient in 
sense of rights — or rather that which looks the strangest 
tp us — is their inability to recognize their own claims. 
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Wo aro told, for instance, by Lieutenant Bernard,* that 
in the Portuguese settlements on the African coast, the 
free n<igroes are “taunted by tlie slaves as having no 
white man to look after them, and see tliem righted when 
oppressed;” and H is, said that in Am^*ica the slaves 
themselves look down upon the fre'e blacks, and call tlu?m 
rubbish. Which anomalous-looking tacts are, liowever, 
easily concei\\ijblo when we ronimber here in Eng- 
land, in this nineteenth century, most y'nrnen defend that 
stattt of servitude in Avhicli they are held by men. 

To account, by any current hypothesis, for the number- 
less (iisagVcemeiits in men’s ideas of riglit and wrong here 
briefly exemplified, seems scai-ccly possible. But on the 
theory that opinion .is a resultant of moral forcoB, Avliose 
equilibriunl Varies with every race and epoch — that is, 
Avitli every ^fliase of adaptation — the rationale is self-evi- 
dent. ]S*or, ilideed, considering the matter closely, does 
it appcair that society could ever hold together were not 
opinion thus depeiuibnt upon the balance of feelings. hVr 
were it otherwise* races yet iiecdirig coercive government 
might’ reason their v ay to the conclusion that coercive 
government Avas bad, readily as more advanced races. 
The Russians iniglit see despotism to be wrong, and free 
institulions to be right, as clearly as Ave do. And did 
they sec tJhis, «ociid dissolution Avoiild ensue ; for it is not 
conceivable that they Avould any longer remain contented 
under that stringent rule needed to keep them in the 
social state. 

§ 10 . The process by Avdiigh a change of political 
arraugementvH is efleefled, AAdien the iucongniity betAveen 
them and the popular character becomes sufficient, must be 
itself in keeping Avith that character, ami n^ust be violent 
of peaceful accordingly, xlicre are not a few Avlio exclaim 

* Tfdrec Yc§rs^ Cj*itise m the Mbsamiiqite ChanneV^ 
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against all revolutions wrought out by force of arms, for- 
getting that the quality of a revolution, like that of an 
mstitution, is determined by the natures of tbojse who 
make it. Moral suasion is very adrfiirable ; good for us ; 
good, indeed, fi5r all who can be induced to use it. But to 
suppose that, in the earlier stages of social growth, moral 
suasion can be employed, or, if employed, would answer, is 
to 'overlook the^>*itonditions. Stating the cas^ juechanically, 
wo may say that 'Ciis, in propoxtion to their unfitness for 
associated life, the framework within which men are re- 
strained must be strong, so nuist the efibids required to 
break up that framework, when it is no longer fit, by. con- 
vulsive. The existence* of a government which does Jiot 
bend to the popular wdll — a despotic government — pre- 
supposes several circumstances which make^ fniy change 
but a violent one impo>ssil)le. First, for coerrive rule to 
have been practicable, implies iu the people aq)rcdoniiiiaiic(5 
of that awe of power ever indicative of still lingering sav- 
ageness. jVloreover, Avilh a large amodnt of power- worship 
present, disalfcetion caq take place only *i7hen the cumula- 
tive evils of mrsgovemment have generated great exaspera- 
tion. Add to which, that as abiindanco of the sentiment 
upholding external rule, involves lack of the sentiments 
producing internal rule, no such check to excesses as that 
afforded by a due regard for the lives and cViimR of others, 
can be operative. And wdicre there arc comparatively 
active destructive ]>ropeiisities, extreme anger, and defi- 
cient self-restraint, violence is inevitable, Peaceiul revo- 
lutions occur under quite different circumstances. They 
become possible only wVen society, no longer consisting 
of members so autagonistic, begins tO cohere from its own 
internal organization, and needs iR>t he kept together by 
unyielding exj^crnal restraints ; and when, by consequence, 
the force required to effect eiiange is less. They become 
possibly only when men, having acquired gijeater adapta- 
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tion to the social state, will neither inflict on each other, 
nor submit to, such extreme oppressions, and when, tlicre- 
forc, tlflj causes of jj^opular indignation are diminished. 
They become possible only when charao/er has grown 
jnore sympathetic, Hud *ivheri, as a result of tliis, the ten* 
deucy toward angry retaliation is partially neutralized. 
Indeed, the very idea that reforms may^and ought #to 
be effected pt4iccfu]ly implies a iarge ■ c)jidowment of the 
moral sense. Without this, such an i(i{>a cannot even bo 
conceived, mucli IokSS carried out ; witb this, it may bo 
both. 

15\>iice, we niust look upon social convulsions as upon 
otlier natural phenomena, which work themselves out in a 
certain iiioyitabH^, unalterable way. We may lament the 
bloodslied — may wish it had been avoided ; but it is folly 
to suppose diat, the })opular chai'acter remaining the same, 
things could have been .managed differently. If such and 
such events had injt occurred, say you, the result would 
have boon otherwise; (fthis or that man had lived, he 
would, have prevented the catastfophe. Do not be thus 
de<*eivcd. These changcgf^ arc broiight about by a power 
far above individual wills. Men who seem the prime 
movers, are merely the tools with whicli it works ; and 
were they absent, it would quickly find othei*s. Incon- 
gruity bctVcefl character and institutions is the disturbing 
force, and a revolution is the act of restoring equilibrium. 
.•Accidental cireumstaiicos modify the process, but do not 
perceptibly alt^i* the effect. They precipitate ; they rc* 
tard ; they intensify or ameliorate ; but, let a few years 
elapse, and the same t'l^d is arrivfid at, no matter what the 
special events passed through. 

That these violent overturnings of early institutions 
fail to do ivhat their originators hope, and that they finally 
result in the setting up of institutions not much better 
than those sul>erseiled, is veiy true (p. 270). But it is not 
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the less true that the modifications they efiect eau be 
effected in no other wfty. Xon-adaptation necessitates a 
bad mode of making cliangoH, as wdl as a bad political 
organization. JSTot (mly must tl^e ha'bitiuil rule it calls for 
be severe^ but e\^cu small amelioratidhs of this, cannot be 
obtained witliout inucli >suffcriiig. Conversely, the saiue 
cagses whicli render a better social state possible, rcudci* 
the successive \>odifi cations of it (j^asier.*'^ These occur 
under less pressui^:'; udih smaller disturbance; and more 
frequently: until, by a gradual diminution in the amounts 
and intervals of change, the process merges into one of 
uninterrupted growtli. ^ ** * 

i? 11. There is anotl'ior fot'in fiiidej* Avhich civiliza- 
tion can be generalized. We may consider it as a pro- 
gress toward that constitulion of man and society 
requiri^l for tiie complete manifestation of every one’s 
individuality. To l)e that whio]| lie^ naturally is — to do 
just what ]ye would spontaneously do — is essential to the 
full happiness of each, ?viid therefore to the greatest happi- 
ness of all. Hence, in virtue of tilic law of adM])tatiou, our 
advance must be toward a state in which this entire satis- 
faction of every desire, or perfect fulfilment of individual 
life, becomes possible. In the bbgiiming it is impossible. 
If uncoutrollod, tlic impulses of tlie aboriginal man pi'o- 
duce anarchy. Either his individuality must be curbed, 
or society must dissolve. With ourselves, thougli. 
restraint is still needful, the private ivdl of the citi- 
zen, not being so dcstnictive of order, has more play. 
And further progress irfust be toward increased sacred- 
ness of personal claims, and a subordination of wh&tever 
limits them. 

There are plenty of facts itlustrating the doctrine that 
under primitive govennnents the repression of individ- 
T:^ijy is greatest, and that it becomes lets as we ad- 
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vance. Refcm-mg to tlic people of Kgvplj Assyria, China, 
and Ilindostan, as contrasted witft those of Greece, Mr. 
(ji*otc Says, “ Tlie rehgious and political sanctrion, some- 
times comhined and sonjetiiues separate, yileterniiiicd for 
every one, his mod^ of^life, his creed, his duties, and his 
place in society, without leaving any scope for the wdll or 
reason of the individual himself.” The ownership of jjpo* 
pie by rulers, *ironi its pure foniiL undejy ilarius, through 
its various inodilications down to the Idiiie of “ Vetatc’ei&t 
and as OA'cn still typilied amongst ourselves iji the 
expression, my subjects,” must be considered as a grej^ter- 
or le^s merging of many iudividualitics into one. Tlie 
parallel relationships of slaves or serfs to their master, and 
of tfic lainilv to ijs lifcad, have implied the same thing. In 
short, all despotisms, whether political or religious, whether 
of sex, ol'/^n5te, or of oust om, may be generalized as limita- 
tions of iridividiiJility, which it is in the nature of civili- 
zation to remove. ^ , 

Of course, in advancing from the one extreme, in whicli 
tlie stgtc is every thing and the individual nothing, to the 
other extreme, in which flic individual is every thing and 
tlie state nothing, society must pass through many inter- 
mediate phases. Aristocracy and democracy arc not, as 
they have been called, separate and conllicting principles; 
but' they alul tlieir various mixtures Avith each other and 
Avith monarchy mark tlie stages in this progress toAvard 
•cojnplelc individuality. Xor is it only liy amelioration 
of governmental^ forms that the growth of private claims 
as opposed to public ones is shoAvn. It is shoAvn, too, by 
the alteration in voluntary unions — in political parties, for 
instarfee ; the manifest tendency of Avhich is toAvard disso- 
lution, by internal divisions, by dimiimtion of poAv cr over 
their members, by increasing heterogeneity of opinion ; 
that is — ^by the spread of a personal independence fatal to 
them. Still fcettey do .the changes in religious organiza- 
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tions illustrate tliis law. That multiplication of sects 
which has been going dR in thlle latter times with incrcas-^ 
ing nipidity, and which is now so abundantly exemplified 
by the sevoriiv^ of the Establijahmeut into Evangelieul, 
High Cliurch, and Pnseyite ; agahi, by the P'ree Church 
secession ; again, by the schism of the Methodists ; ag^n^ 
by«^ CTnitariau Mifiercnces; again, by the splitting-off. of 
ntimbevlesa locah^ congr< gations not .to bo classed; and, 
again, by the pi'cVehing that identity of opinion should 
not be /the bond of union— the universal tendency td sep- 
arate tlius exhibited, is simply one of the ways in v/Iiich 
a gro\Ying assertion of individuality comes out. • IJlti- 
nuitely, by contltuial subdivision, what wo c«all sects will 
disappear ; and in place of that artificial, uniformity, ob- 
taiiKjd by stami>ing men afler an authorized pattern, there 
will aviso one of nature’s unifoimitics — a geiferal similar- 
ity, with infinitesimal differences. 

§ la. Prom the point of view now arriTed at, we 
may discern how what *is termed in our artificial cla^ssifica- 
tiovis of truth, morality^ is essontiallv one wdth j)hysical 
truth — ^is, in fact, a species of transcendental physiology. 
That condition of things dictated by the law of ecpial 
freedom — ^that condition in which the individuality of each 
may be unfolded Avithout limit, save the like fiidividauli- 
ties of others — that condition tOAvard Avhich, as AVC have 
just seen, mankind are progressing, is a condition to ward 
which the Avhole creation tends. Already^'it has been in- 
cidentally pointed out that only by entire fulfilment of 
the moral laAV can life beluune complete (p. 195) ; and now 
we shall find that all life whatever may be definefii as a 
quality, of which aptitude to fulfif this law is the highest 
manifestation. 

A theory of life developed by Coleridge has prepared 
thr Avay for this generalization. By life/^ says he, “I 
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everywhere mean the true idea of life, or that most gen- 
eral form under which Hfe%iamfe!^s itself to us, which in- 
cludes *all otlier forms. This I have" stated to be the ten- 
defi<iy to ;*and the degrees intensities of 

life to consist in tlie jfrogressive realizations of this t'en- 
Vletiey.” To make this definition intelligible, a few of the 
faets sought to bo expresse<l by it m ust be gpecifiecl — &cts 
cxemplifyivig\he cemtrast between low and high types of 
strnciuro, and low and high degrees oi^vitality. 

flestricting our illustrations to the animal kingdom, 
and begiyning where the vital attributes are most obsimro, 
we flliid, for instance, iu the genus Porrfera^ creatures con- 
sisting of nothing but amorphous semi-fluid jelly, sup- 
ported itppv hoamy^fibres (sponge). This jelly possesses 
no sensitivenoss, has no organs, absorbs nutrinient from 
the watea* which permeates its mass, and, if cut in pieces, 
lives on, in each part, as before. So that this ^‘gelatinous 
film,” as it has boon calleii, shows little mor<3 individuality 
than a formless himp of inanimate matter, for, like that, it 
possesses no distinction of pans, 'and, like tliat also, has 
no greater completeness jbhan the pieces it is divided into. 
In the compound polyps which stand next, and with which 
Coleridge commences, the progress toward individuality 
is manifest ; for tliero is now distinction of parts. To the 
originally^ uniform gelatinous mass with canals I’unning 
through it, wc have superadded, in the Alcyonidm^ ^ num- 
ber of digestive sacks, with accompanying mouths and 
tentacles. is, evidently, a panial segregation into 

individualities — a progress toward separateness. There is 
still complete comini^nity of nuflrition ; whilst each polyp 
has a certain independent sensitiveness and contractility. 
From this stage onwards, there appear to be several 
rgutes ; one through the GomUidm^ in which the polyp-bear- 
ing mass surrounds a calcarous axis, up to the 2\tbiporidoe^ 
in which the*poly»f, no longer united, inhabit separate cells, 
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seated iti a common calcareons framework. But Ooloridgc 
Iras overlooked the romarkablelnofle in which these com 
nuinist polyps are linked with higlicr individual organ 
isms by 4:he transitional arrangement seen in. the conlmon 
ItydroR^ or fresh-water polyps of oiir ponds. These crea- 
tures (which are in structure similar to tlie separate mem- 
hcK; of the compound animal above described), multiply 
by gemmation, that is, bj* the ].>iidding out 6f young ones 
from the body of tlV parent. During the lirst period of 
the formation of these sprouts, they are- evidently contin- 
noiis witli the general substance from Avhieb they arise ; 
and even wlieu considerably perfected, and possessc'd of 
an internal cavity and tentacnla, their stomachs freely 
conjiiinnicate with that of their parent, s , - As soon 
lis the newly-formed hydra is capable of catcliing prey, it 
begins to contribute to the support of its parent ; tlie food 
which it" captures passing through the aperture, at its base 
into the body of the original polyp. At length, when the 
young is fully formed, and ripe for indep^mdent existence, 
the point of union between the two becomes more and 
more slender, unt il a slight eflbrb'on tlie ])art of oitlicr is 
sufficient to detach them, and the process is eomf doted. . . . 
Sometimes six or seven gemmae liave been observed to 
sprout at once from the same hydra ; and although the 
whole process is concluded in twenty-four hours, not tin- 
frcqueutly a third generation may be observed springing 
from the newly-formed polyi:)S even before tlunr separation 
from their parent ; eighteen have in this nfailner been seen 
united into one group.”* Now lierre is a creature which 
caiinot bo strictly calleit either simple ou compound. 
Nominally, it is an individual; praptically, it never is so. 
In the alcyonide polyp many individuals are jHmaamnily 
united together : in this genus^they are temporarily united, 

* A General OvMm of the Annual Kingdom^ ByJ^rofessor T. R. 
Jones, F.G.S. * 
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in so far as particular indlYiduals are concerned, but oth- 
^^r^v^^se permanently so ; for^ere is always a group, thougli 
ftiat gr^up keeps changing its members. Indeed, may we 
not say that tlui ‘‘tendency to individuatioii ” is here most 
visible ; seeing that’ the *IIydrm are, as it were, perpetuaSy 
j?triving to become individuals, without succeeding ? Ami 
may we not liirther say that in the gradually-decreasing 
recurrence of >.]vis budding, and tiie simultaneous appear- 
anc(3 of a higher nuKhod of reproducj|<ion by ova (wdiich 
in t)\e Bryozoa coexists Avith a comparatively languid 
gemmation), this “ tendency to individuation ” is still fur- 
ther diaiiifested ? 

After complete separateness of organisms has been ar- 
rived at, t]\c, law is still seen ill successive improvements 
of structure. By greater indiAdduality of parts — by^ 
greater distinctness in the nature and functions of these, 
are all creatures possessing high vitality dislinguisJied 
frdin inferior ones. <7!‘fK>*sc Jlydrm just referred to, which 
arc mere bags, Avitli tentaclcvS round the oritice, may be 
turned inside out Avith. impunity the stomach becomes 
skin, and the skin stomach. Here, ‘then, is evidently no 
speciality qf character ; the duties of stomach and skin 
arc p(?!'formed by one tissue, whicli is not yet indimdu^xh 
ized into two separate parts, adapted to separate ends. 
The contribt between this state and that in Avhich such a 
distinction exists, Avill sufficiently explain what is meant by 
individuation of organs, Hoav clearly this individuation 
of organs is tr/Jbeable throughout the Avliolo range of ani- 
mal life, may be seen in the successwc forms which the 
nervous system assuii^es. Thus ih the Acrita^ a class com- 
prehending all the genera above mentioned, no nervous 
filaments or masses have been discovered, and the ncurinc 
or nervous mat ter is suppos«l to be diffused in a molecular 
condition through the body.” In the class next above 

Joues. 
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this, JS^ematoneuray we find the first step toward indi- 
viduation of “the nervous system: the nervous matter ig 
distinctly aggregated into filameuts.” * In the jB^ 
gangllata^ it is^^still further con(\eutratcd into a number of 
small equal-sized masses — ganglia. lir the H^cTogangliOr 
ta, some of these small masses are collected together ihtt) 
larger ones. ^Finally, in tlic VertehrUta^ the greater part 
of tlie nervous centres rre united to form^a brain. Aiul 
witli the rest of tl;) body there has simnltaneously taken 
place Just the same process of condensation into distinct 
systems — muscular, respiratory, nutritive, excretive, ab- 
sorbent, circulatory, &e., — and of these again into separate 
parts, with special functions. 

The changes of vital manifestation associated with and 
consequent upon these changes of structure, liave the 
same significance. To possess a greater variety , of senses, 
of instincts, of powers, of qualities — to be more complex 
in character and attributes, is to be qiore • completely dis- 
tinguishable from all other created things; or to exhibit a 
more marked individuality. For, manifestly, as there are 
some properties wliich all entitievs, organic and inorganic, 
have in common, namely, weight, mobility, inertia, ifcc, ; 
and as tliere are additional properties which -all organic 
entities have in common, namely, pow'ers of gro wth «and 
multiplication; and as there arc yet further properties 
which the higher organic entities have in common, namely, 
sight, hearing, &c. ; then tliose still higher organic entities 
possessing characteristics not shared in by the rest., thereby 
differ from a larger number of entities than the rest, and 
differ in more points — ^thut is, arc mqre separate, more in- 
dividual. Observe, again, that the greater 2>ower of self- 
preservation shown by beings of superior type may also 
be generalized under this same term — a ‘ ■ tendency to in- 
dividuation.” The lower the organism, the more is it at 

Jones. 
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tlie mercy of external circumstances. It is continually 
, liable to be \le.st royed by the elements, by want of foo<l, 
by embnies ; and cA'^uituaJly is so destroyed in nearly all 
cases. That iSj it lacks power to preserv^o its individual- 
ity; and loses this, eiflior by returning to the form of in- 
•organic matter, or by absorption into some other individ- 
ality. (conversely* where there is strength, saga<!?ity, 
swiftness (al^ of them iiidicath^^ of superior structure), 
there is correspftnding ability to main^^friiii life — to prevent 
the individuality from b?iiig so easily dissolved ; and there- 
fore the yuliv id nation is moi'e complete. 

Ih man we see the liighest manifestation of tliis ten- 
dency. By virtue of liis complexity of structure, he is 
farthest repYived from tlie inorganic world in whicdi tlicre 
is least iiidividnality. Again, his intelligence and adapta- 
bility cottunojgily enable liiin to maintain life to old ago — 
to comphde the cycle of his existence ; that is, to fill out 
lift limits’ of this U^dividnality to the full. Again, ho is 
fi(df-co.n scions ; tlmt is, ho recognizes his own individuality. 
And, as lately shown, oven tlic cliange observable in human 
alfairs, is still toward a» greater dd\'^clopnient of iiidivid- 
ality — ^iiiay still be described as a toudency to iiiclividua- 
tion.” 

•But note lastly, and note chiefly, as being the fact to 
w'hicli the foregoing sketch is introductory, that wdiat we 
call the moral law — the law^ of espial freedom, is thehxw 
•untler which individuation becomes perfect ; and that abil- 
ity to recoguizB •nnd act up to tliis law'', is the final ehdow'- 
ineTit of humanity — an endowment now^ in process of evo- 
lution. The incrcasi^jg assertiod of i:)ersonal rights, is an 
increa*sing demand thaf the external conditions Mecdfiil to 
a complete unfolding of the individuality shall be respect- 
ed. * I^ot only is there no w^a consciousness of individual- 
ity, and an intelligonoe whereby individuality may be pre- 
served ; but there is a perception that the sphere of action 
21 
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requisite for due development of the individuality may be 
clauned; and a correlative desire to claim it. And when * 
the change at present going on is complete — when each 
possesses an active instinct of freedom, together with an 
|cti^ e sympathy — then will all the still existing limita- 
tions to individuality, be they governmental restraints, or* 
be ^chejr tlie aggressions of men on one another, cease. 
Then, none will bo hindoi'ed from diiH tiiifolSing their na- 
tures; for whilst CA^iry one maintains his •own claims, he 
wdll respect the like (-laims of others. Then, there Avill no 
longer be legislative lasstrictions and legisladve , burdens ; 
for by the same process these w'ill have l)ecomc both heed- 
less and impossible. Tlion, for the first time in the history 
of the wprhl, will there exist beings wdioee in/iividualities 
can be expanded to the full in all directions. And thus, 
as before said, in tlio ultimate man p(?rfect .morality, per- 
fect individuation, and perfect life will be simultaneously 
realized, . . r ♦ 

§ 13 , Y et must t^iis highest individuation be joined 
Avith tlie greatest inutiial <lependeiice. Paradoxical though 
the assertion looks, the progress is at once toward com- 
plete separateness and complete union. But tire separate- 
ness is of a kind consistent with the most complex eoiflbi- 
natioUvS for fulfilling social Avaiits ; and the’iimbn is of a 
kind that does not hinder entire development of each per- 
sonality. Civilization is evolving a state of things and a' 
kind of chai-acter, in which two apparent!^ conflicting re- • 
qnirenients arc reconciled. To achieve the creative pui'- 
posc — the greatest sum of happiness, there must on the 
one handn^xist an amount of population maintainable only 
by the best possible system of production ; that is, by the 
most elaborate subdivision o^T labour; that is, by the gx- 
t^^inest mutual dependence: Avhilst oix the other hand, 
each individual must have the opportuiiity t6 do whatever 
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Ins desires' ]proTnpt. Clearly these two conditions can Ije 
liarmonized only by that adaptation humanity is undergo- 
ing — ftiat process during which all desires inconsistent 
with the most perfect sioeial orgaiiizaticy:i are dying out, 
and oth.er desires* ‘corresponding to such an organization 
are being devolopod. How this wdll <3ventuato in prodrtft 
ing at once perfect; individuation and perfect inutuah de- 
pendence, m;fy not*be at once obvious. But probably au 
illustration will sufficiently elucidat^; the matter. Here 
are’certaiu domestic affections, wdiich canine gratified only 
l)y the ijstablishment of relationships witli other beings. 
In the absence, of those beings, and tlio consequent dor- 
mancy of tlie feelings with ■which they are regarded, life 
is incomplete — tJie mdivi duality is shorn of its fair propor- 
tions. as tlie normal unfolding of the conjugal and 

parental cleiqents of the individuality depends on having 
a family, so, when civilization becomes complete, will the 
librinal nnfolding <d‘ all. other elements of the individnalily 
depend uiion the existence of the civilized state. Just 
that .kind of individuality will bcl acquired which finds in 
the most highly-organwied commimity the fittest sphere 
for its manifestation — wliich finds in each social arrange- 
ment a condition answering to sonic faculty in itself^ 
wiiicli could not, in fact, exj)aud at all, if otherwise cir- 
cumstanced. * The ultimate man wdll be one whose x-uivate 
requirements coincide wdth jiublic ones. He wdll be that 
maijner of man, w- ho, in 8i)ontaneoimly fulfilling his l>wu 
nakire, incideJltnlly x^eTforms the functions of a social unit ; 
and yet is only enabled so to fulfil his oavii nature, by all 
others doing the likg, 

§ 14 . How truly, indeed, human progress is toward 
greater mutual dependence, as well as toAvard greater in- 
dividuation — ^Iiow truly the welfare of each is daily more 
involved in* the welfiigre of all— and liow truly, therefore, 
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it is tlie interest of each to respect the interests of all, 
may, M ith advantage, be illustrated at length ; for it is a 
fact of which many seem wofully ignorant. Men can- 
not break that, vital law of tl^p social organism — the 
law of equal freedom, without penalties in some way or 
Jiher coming round to them. Being theniselv(?s members* 
of t^he community, they arc affected by whatever affects 
it. Upon the goodness or badne>ss of its statd^ depends tlie 
greater or less efficiency with which it administers to tlioir 
wants ; and tl'.e less or greater amount of evil it inilicts 
upon them. Tiirougli tliose vicious arrafigernents tliat 
hourly gall them, tliey fool the cunuilatiye n‘siilt o^f all 
sins against the social law; their own sins ineduded. And 
they suffer for tliese sins, not only in ^xtr^x restraints and 
alarms, but in tlie extra labour and expense required to 
compass their ends. * 

That every trespass produces a reaction, partly general 
and partly special — a reaction which is extreme in propor- 
tion as tlie trespass is great, lias been more or less noticed 
in all ages. Tims the 'remark is as old as tlic time of 
Thales, that tyrants racely die nat^pral deaths, Froih his 
day to ours, thejbhrones of the East liavo been continually 
stained with the blood of their successive occupants. 
The early histories of all European states, and tlie reemt 
history of Russia, illustrate the same fact ; fiiul'if we arc 
to judge by his habits, the present Czar lives in constant 
feaf of assassination. hTor is it true that those who bcjir . 
universal sway, and seem able to do as «tkcy please,, can 
really do so. They limit their own freedom in limiting 
tliat of others: tlieir despAtism recoils, and puts them also 
in bondage. We read, for instance, tliat the Romart em- 
perors were the puppets of their foldiors. “ In tlie By- 
zantine palace,” says Gibbon, /Hhc emperor was the first 
elave of tbe ceremomes he imposed.” Speaking of tfio 
tedious etiquette of the time of Lqpis Grand, Madame 
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de Mainteiion remarks, Save those only who hll the high- 
est stations, T know of none more nnfortiinatc than those 
wlio envy them. If* you could only form an idea of what 
it is ! ” The same reaction is felt by sla\>[K)Aviiers, Some 
of the W est India planters have acknowledged that before 
negro etnancipation tliey w'crc the greatest slaves on thhir 
estates. The Americans, too, are sliacklcd in various ways 
by their own in justice. In thc%outh, the whit es are selt- 
coorced, that they may coerce the bh oks. Marnagc with 
one of tlic mixed race is forl)iddcn; there is a slave-owning 
qualifienfioii for senators; a man may not liberate his own 
slaves without leave; and only at the risk of lynching 
dare any one say a word in favour of abolition. 

It is, indeed,* becoming clear to most that these gross 
transgressions return upon the perp(*trators — tiuit “this 
evcn-lKinded,^justu^c commends the ingredients of our poi- 
soned chaliee t<ii onr owji Hps;” Imt it is not yet clear to 
them tlnit the hkt. is time of those lessor trniisgressioiis 
they are tbcni^elves guilty of. Probably the modern 
main*t{iiners of class power can see 'well enough that their 
feudal ancestors paid ionic what dearly for keeping the 
masses in thraldom. Thej' can see that, what with armous 
and hidden mail, ivhat with sliding panels, st.^cret passages, 
diftily 'lighted rooms, precautions against poison, and con- 
stant fears of surprise and treachoiy, these barons had but 
uncomfortable lii es of it at the best. They can how 
dljl’sisive was the notion that the greatest wealth was to lie 
obtained by milking serfe of the people. Tluy can see 
that in Jaequories and Gallician massacres, when bonds- 
mcai^glut their veng<.>ance by burning castles and slaugh- 
tering the inmates, tlipre arrive fatal settlemcTits of long- 
standing balances. But they cannot see that their own 
iiiequitahle deeds, in one*way or other, come home to 
them* Just these feudal nobles mistook the evils they 
suflfered uncter foi* unjiltcrable ordinations of nature, never 
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(Ireamhig tliat they were the reflex results of tyranny, so 
do llieir descendants fail to perceive that many of their 
own unhappijKssses are similarly generated. 

And yet, whilst in some cases it is scarcely possihlc to 
trace the secret cluinncls through v/lncli' our nnsbehaviour 
to "others ret urns upon us, there arc ot her cases in which 
the reaction is* palpable. An audience rushing out of a 
tlieatre on fire, and in tlVv-ir eagerness to get liefore each 
other jaTmiiing up <hc doorway so that no one can get 
tlirough, offers a good example of unjust seUishness Vie- 
feati.ng itself. An analogous result may be witnessed at 
the A.inerican ordinaries, wliere the alt tempts of gri-edy 
g'uests to got more than a fair sliare, have generated a 
eonipotition in fast eating winch not only frustrates tliese 
attempts, but entails on all, immediate loss of enjoyrneiit 
and pennaneut ilbhoalth. In such oases it is clear enough, 
that by trespassing upon the claims of <^thers, men hurt 
themselves also. The reaction is liere direct and. iramo- 
diiite. Tn all ot].ier cas<\s, however, reaction is equally 
sure, tliough it may conic round by .some circuitous route, 
or after a considerable lapse of tinr^, or in an utirecognized 
form. TIic country squire who thinks it a piece of pro- 
found j)olicy to clear his estate of cottages, that Im may 
sad<lle some other place with the paupers, forgets tlfat 
iatidowners in neighbouring parishes w ill eventually defeat 
hiiri })v doing the same; or that if he is so situated as to 
settle his labourers u|;)on towms, the walking of (^.vtra ipil«s 
to and fro must gradurdly low^er the staiaThrd of a day’s 
work, raivse tlie cost of cultivation, and, in the eii<l, de- 
crease rent. Nor does hti see that by the overcroAv tied 
bedrooms and neglected drainage and repairs to wdiich 
this policy leads, he is generating ciebility or disease, and 
raising his pool^s^rates in one v/ay, wdiilst he lowers tlieyi 
m another. The Dorsetshire fanner Avho pays w'^agos in 
tailings of wdicat charged above market pri'ce, imagines 
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he is economizing. It iicrcr .oocurs\o liirn that ho loses’ 
more than ^ho difterence by potty thefts, by the destruc- 
tion of his hedges for fuel, by the consequent pounding 
of Ivis cattle, and by tl)e increase of coaiity-rates, for the 
prosecution of ral/berij and poachers. It^seems very dear 
to tlie tradesman that all extra profit made by adulterating 
goods, is so iMuch pure gain ; and for a -wdiile, perliaps, it 
may be. B^^^^nd-by, liou ever, his coinpetitors flo a*s he 
docs — iire in a nK?asuro compelled to do so — and the rate 
of ‘profit is then 1)rought down U> what it was before, 
Meanwlnle tlie general practice of adidteration has been 
encvuiajlted — has got into other departments — has dete- 
riorated tlie artiidi'S our sho}>kceper huys ; and tlnis, in liis 
capacity of* consumer, lie Buffers from the vicious system 
he has ]Id]K‘<l to ,s(rength<.m. When, during iK.\gro ap- 
prenticeship, the West India planters liad to vtdne slaves 
wlio wished* to buy themselves off, before the Quoeu'’s 
free,’’ tliey no doubt thought it cunning to make oatli to 
a higher worth per day than tlio true one. But when, 
awhile after, Imving to pay Avage/^, they had tlicir o^v\\ es- 
timates quoted to them, and Ibuiid^that the negroes ^vould 
take nothing less, tliey’jirobably repented of their ilishou- 
esty. It is often long before these recoils come; but tliey 
<\q come, ne vt‘ nil e less. See how the Irish landlords are at 
length l>ei!ig punished for their rack-i-onting, their evic- 
tions, their <aicoui*agement of middlemen, and their utter 
recklessness of popular welfare. Note, too, hoAV&r/hav- 
abetted fjiose who Avrouged the native Irisli, England 
has to pay a ])eualty, in the shape of loans which are not 
refunded, ami in the misery produced liy tlie Bwarni>s of 
indigent immigrants, who tend to bring down lier own 
people to their level.* Thus, be they committed by many 
or by lew — be tho}’^ seen yi efforts to despoil foreigners by 
Vestrictive duties, or in a tradesman’s trickeries— -breaches 
of equity ai’O uniformly self-defeating. Wliilst men con- 
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tinue social units j they cannot transgress tlie life principle 
of society without disastrous coasequences ‘somehow or 
other coming back upon tliem. 

§ 15 . Not only does the welfhm of the 

citizen demiihd that he should himself conform to tlie« 
moral law ; it equally concerns liim that every one shouhl 
conform to it. This interilepeudcnce avIucIi the social state 
necessitates makes all men’s business Iiis business, in a 
more or less indirect Nvay. To people* av hose eyes do 'not 
Avander l:)eyoAid tluar lodgers, it seems of no consequence 
hoAV' the nifairs of mankind go. ’!Diey think tliey knoAV 
bettor tiiuii to trouble themselves with ]>Tiblic matters, 
making eneiiiic»s and damaging tlieir 'imdo. ' Yet if tliey 
are indeed so sidtisli as to care nothing about th(‘ir fcllo\y- 
creatures, whilst their OAvn llesh-pots are AA^eil-fillcd, let 
them learn that they have pounds, slullings, and pence in- 
terest; at stake. 'Mere pocket prudence should induce them 
to furi];ier Ijumaii Avelfare, if no Ivighor motive will. To 
help in putting things on a jnstei* footing Svill eA-entiially 
pay. The ditfusion of, sound pirinciples and the improve- 
ment of public moi’alityH end in diiaiiiisliing household ex- 
penses. Can th(*y not sec that Avhen buying meat and 
bread and groceries, they hav^e to give something tovviy?d 
niaintainiug prisons and police? Can they •not'' see th-at 
ill the price of a coat they are charged a large percmitage 
to tlie tailor’s bad debts? Every transaction of 

their lives is in some way hampered by thq i^eneral immo- 
rality. They feel it in the rate of interest demanded for 
capital, Avhich (neglecting temporary variations) is liigh in 
proportion as men arc bad.'*' lliey fcWl it in the amount 
of attorneys’ bills ; or in having to suffer robbery, IcvSt tlio 

* tVhen dishonesty and iruproviflence are extreme, capital cannot be 
had imder 30 to 40 per cent., as in the Bunnese empire, or in England, In 
the dme of King John. — See Jfllts PolUical Ecm\miy‘. 
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Imw sbould commit on them greater rohhery. They feel 
it in their ’share of tlie two and a half millions a year, 
whicll onr metallic .currency costs. They feel it in those 
collapses of trade, wliicV follow extensive? ganihling spec- 
ulations. It secirife t<> them an absurd^ waste of time to 
help in spreading independence amongst men ; and yet, did 
they call t<.) mind how those railway sha^jes, which fhey 
bought at a? promium, went d'iwn to a ruinous <liscount 
because tlie directors cringed to a j-icli bully, they Avould 
learn that the prevalence of a mtinly spirit may become 
of itionov- value to them. They suppos(? themselves un- 
conv*orncd in the quarrels of neighbouring nations ; and 
yet, on examination, they will lind that a Hungarian xvar 
l>y the loans it v-ailS for, or a Danish blockade hy its infiii- 
ence upon our commerce, more or less rt molely alh?cts 
their proii^s,^in whatever secitided nook of England they 
may live. Tlieir belief is that they are not at all interested 
in th(} good gvovo-rynerit of India; and yet a little reflection 
would show them that tliey continually siilfcr from those 
fluctimfions of^tradc consequent* upon the irregular and 
insuiiiciont supply of qottou fron^ America. — fluctuations 
which would probably luive ceased, had not India been 
exhausted by its rulers’ extravagance. Not interCvSted? 
Why even the better education of tbe CJhinese is of mo- 
ment to "them, for Cbitieso prejudice shuts out .English 
merchants, interested V Why they have a stake in 

tlio^ making of American raihvays and canals, feff ihese 
ultimately the price of breaddn England. Not in- 

terested? Why the accumulation of wealth T)y every 
people on the face of the earth ^•oncerns them ; for whilst 
it is *the law of capital to ovedloxv from those places xvhero 
it is abundant, to thoile where it is scarce, rich nations can 
ijever fully enjoy the fruits^ of their own labour until other 
nations are equally rich. Tlie well-ordering of human af- 
faii-s in the femotest j^iid most insignificant communities is 
21 * 
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boneliciul to all inon : the ill-ordering of tliein calamitous 
to all men. And though the citizen may be but slightly 
acted upon by each particular good or ctH influence at 
work within his own society, and still 'more slightly by 
each of those jii work withua otlu>r aodpti(.*s — although 
the eiroct on him may be infinitesimal, yot it jis on the 
cumulative result of myriads of tliese inhuitcsiinal in- 
fluences that his happiues,s or misery depcnd.'i) 

§ 16 . Still mofe clearly seen is this ultimate Identity 
of personal interests and social interests, when we dis(‘Over 
how essential ly tviial is the connection between eaeh.iper“ 
son and the society of which he is a unit. A\"c comnionly 
enough cojnpare a nation to a living* organi>sm. We speak 
of “ the body politic,” of the functions of its several ].)arts, 
of its growth, and of its diseases, as though it Were a crea- 
ture, But We usually employ those expressions as meta- 
phors, little »suH{K?cting how clos(3 is the aHah)gy, and liow 
far it will hear carrying out. So couipletcly, liowever, is a 
society organized upon the same system as lin individual be- 
ing, that we may almost say there is something more than 
analogy between them. Let us look at a few of the facts. 

Observe first, tliat the parallel g.ains tnunensely In rca- 
sonablonoss, when w'O learn that the human body is itsf-jlf 
compounded of innumerable microscopic organisms, wdiich 
possess a kind of independent vitality, which grow liy 
imhililhg nutriment fi'oin the circulating fluids, and which 
multiply, as the infusorial monads do, by ^sjmntaneous fis- 
sion. T}if3 wdiolc process of development, beginning w-ith 
tliO first change in the ovivn, and ending with the produc- 
tion of an adult man, is fundamentally a perpetual increase 
ill vhe number of these colls by ti\e mode of fissiparous 
genevatioM, On the other hand, that gradual decay 
witnessed in old ago, is in essence a cessation of this in- 
crease, During health, the vitality of 'tHiese cslls is subor- 
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diiiated to tlitit of the system at large ; and the presence 
of insubordinate cells implies disease. Thus, small-pox 
arisen from the int^rusion of a species of cell, foreign to 
that conununity of (X‘lis of which the body consists, and 
which, absorbing* nocirishment from fhe blood, rapidly 
multiplia^ by spontaneous division, ui/til its progeny liAvc 
diifiised themselves throughout the tissues^ and if tl^c ex- 
creting energies of the constitution fail to get riA of these 
aliens, death ensues. In certain stfites of body, indigenous 
cells will take, on new forms of life* and by continuing to 
rej>roduce their like, give origin to parasitic growths, sucir 
as ‘trance r. l?iidcr the ini eroscope, cancer can be identi- 
fied by a spocilic element, known as the cancer-cell. 
Besides ^those jnotlifications of cell-vitality, ivhich consti- 
tute malignant diseases, tlun’c occasionally happens another 
in Nvhit^li 'cdls, without any change in theii* essential na- 
t;ure, reliel against the general governing force of the sys- 
tem ; and, instoa<| of (jeasing to grow, whilst yet invisible 
to the naked eye, expand to a considerable si/A?, sometimes 
cvep reachiii!| sev eral inches hi diameter. These are 
called Ilydaiids or Ac^phalocyMs^ and have, until lately, 

*‘Tho luuaiOve lormB of ail tissues are free colls, whieli grow by iiu- 
bibuioii, aiul vvliicli Jorclop their like from their jiueleus of JiViiline. All 
tiih ;uiiTu:.jl tissues result from Iriipsforniations of these cells. It is to such 
cdls that ike iU*ephaloeyst bpiirs the closest analogies in physical, jphemical, 
and vital properties. ^ * We may, with some truth, say tltat 

iiio human body is primarily (;omi)osed or built u[) of accphalocy^es ; ,jviicvo- 
scti{>lcal, imlcodn and wliicli, under natural and hcidthy conditions, *uro 
inetaruoipUosed into cartilage, bone, nerve, muscular fibre, &e. When, in- 
stead of such change, the organic colls gi^ow to dimensions which make 
them recognizable to tluj naked eye, sifBh devclopDicnt of acei>haloeysts, as 
tlioy^are then called, is comraonly connected in the human subject with an 
enfeeblcment of the contixflUng i>lastic force, which, at some of the weaker 
points of the frame, seems unable^ to direct the metamorphosis of the primi- 
tive cells along the right road to the tissues they were destined to form, but 
pennita them to retain, as it were, their embryo condition, and to grow by 
the imbibition* of th<?3arr(^iiding fluid, and thus become the means of in- 
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been taken tor intonial parasites or entozoa. Still closer 
appears tlic reliitioiisliip iietween tissne-<?ells iiftd the lo^v- 
est iude|>eiuicTit organisms, on tinfliiig that tiicre exltets a 
croatniv. called the Grcgmma^ very similar in structure 
to the Hydatid, but wlvleh is admitted fo'he an entozoon* 
Oofcsisti ng as it does of a celhraembrane, iiicloiMlng fluid 
and solid iKicleus, and multiplying as it does by 
the s]>ontaneon8 iission of this nucleus andv subsequent 
division of the cell-walls, the Greyarina ditFors fi’om a 
tissue-cell merely in size, and in not forming part of ftKJ 
‘organ containing it."^ Thus there may coexist in the 
same organism cells of wlucli that organism is (constituted, 

jiirioiisly aifectiDg or destroying tlie tissues wliict. tluiv should have sup- 
ported and ropaiivrl 1 iH'gurd the dilfcreiit AiUj>hahe)jds{ t’lovcforo, as 
nn.'.rely tjo jnuuy iovuis oi* speeics of movind or droprtcal cells.” — 

Omns JIunieHiin Lrdvrr!?. 

“Schleidcn ha^? viewed thej?e as essculially sbj^le orgaiiic 

cells, and would reiVr tljcm to the lowest j^roup of plaids. And here, in- 
dmi, we have a good justanco of the essential uinty of tlic orgiuue divi- 
sion of luatlev. It is only tlie^ power ot self-eoMtrucxion ot‘ tissue, imd 
its soliibility iu acetic acid, wliich turn the scale lu favour of the 
imiuiality of the Orrjanme ; \hey have no n'outh and no stomach, which 
have coimnonly been doemed the mo.st conslimt organic characteristics of 
iiri aniiual.” 

“ nS4G, llcnlc .and others have questioned the title of the Grcf/annajo 
be regarded as ah organic species or individiuil at all, or as c>uy.;^hing more 
than a nioristroiis cell: thus applying to it my idea, propouuded in 1S4S, of 
the true qa.tiire of tlie aec]>lialocy.st.” 

.*‘fS4S, KoVlieker has recently puldlshcd an elaborate memoir on^thc 
genus, in which good atid sufficient grounds are given fol*' concluding that, 
the Gregarlrta not merely resembles, but actually is an animated cell ; it 
Btands on the lowest step of the ,'inimul series, parallel with that of the 
pinglo-celled spccic.s of the vegetable kingdom.* Tim Grcgarina j,eon- 
eists, as ^>chleidon and others have well shpwn, of a ccll-mtjrnbrano, 
of the fluid and grauular coDtents of the cell, and of the nucleus with 
(occiisional) nucleoli. The nucleus is 1?fic liardest part, resi-sting pres- 
sure longest, like that of the Polygastriau. It divides, and its divi- 
sion is IbUowed by spontaneous fission.^* — Fro/ess^ Cacti's Euniman 
Lectures. 
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Olliers which should have helped to huild it up, hut which 
arc iusuhordinato or partially separate, and others which 
arc ruetu rally sepam Jo, and simply reside in its cavities. 
Hence we are warrautOjjLl in considering the body as a 
commonwealth w^'fbonacls, each of whiclrhas independent 
•po^i’ors oP life, gro^vth, and rcproductifm ; each of which 
unites wdth a number of others to perfoim>Boine funejion 
needful for stf]ipoi*tvig itself and^all the rest; and* each of 
which absorbs its share of nutriment from the blood. And 
w'hthi thus regarded, the analogy bdtw'oen an individual 
beiijg and a human society, in whicli each man, whilst 
lielping to subserve some public want, absorbs a portion 
of the circulating stock of commodities brought to his 
door, is palpahh; enbugli. 

A still Tm)r<' remarkable fulfilment of this analogy is 
to be ibynd in tlie fact, that tlie different kinds of organi/.a- 
tlou whicli society takes on, in progressing from its lowest 
to its highest. })hasg of ‘development, are essentially similar 
to the difiereut kinds of animal organization. Creatures 
of iiiferior ty[a5 are little more* than aggregations of 
numerous like, parts— are mouldeil on Avhat Professor 
Owen terms the principle of vegetative repetition ; and in 
tnicing the forms assumed hy successive grades above 
tluv^se, wo find a gradual diminution in the number of like 
parts, and'a^nultiplicatiou of unlike ones. In the one ex- 
treme there are hut few functions, and many similar agents 
tp each function : in the other, there are many functions, 
aiK'i few simi’Av agents to each function. Thus the visual 
apparatus in a fly consists of two groups of fixed lenses, 
numbering in some species 2G,000. Every one of these 
Icnsdfe produces an image; but as its field of view is ex- 
tremely narrow' , and As there exists no pow'^er of adapta- 
tion to difierout distances, 4he vision obtained is probably 
very imperfect. Whilst the mammal, on the other hand, 
possesses b^ttw^Qcyes; each of these includes numerous 
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appendages. It is, compounded 6f several lenses, having 
difterent forms and duties. These lenses a're capable of 
various focal adjustments. There .‘u-e muscles for^direct- 
ing tliem to the right and to the Jeft, to the ground and to 
the sky. Theie is a curtain (the ms)^to regulate the 
qjiantity of light 'admitted. There is a gland to secrete, a 
tube to pour ^put, and a drain to carry olf the lubricating 
iluid. There is a lid tp wipe the siirfaco^ and tiiere are 
lashes to give warning on tlie approach of foreign bodies. 
K ow the contrast between these tAVo kinds of visual o'rgau 
is tlic contrast between all lower and Idgher typcj.s of 
structure. If wc exaiiiine the framework euiploytid to 
sup])ort the tissues, avc lind it consisting in the Annelida 
(tlio common worm, for instance) of an extended series of 
rings. In the Avhich stand next 'above the 

-cfl/i/icZitVfo, these rings are loss numerous and iii ore dense. 
Si tlie higher jWi/rlap(nla they are united into a compara- 
tively few large and strong segments, whilst in the Ifmcla 
this condensation is curried still further. Speakiiig of 
analogous changes in the cmstaccaiis, tlie/'iOAvcst of Avhich 
is constructed much the centipede, and the highest of 
Avluch (the era))) has nearh" all its segments united, Pre;- 
fessor Jones says — And evtm the steps wliereby wc pass 
from the Annelidan to the^Myriapod, and from thence* to 
the Insect, the Scorpion, and the Spider, scent to be* re- 
pealed as wc thus rovioAV the progressive development of 
the; clsiris before us.” Mark again, that these modiiications 
of the exo-skeleton arc completely paralled by those of the 
eiido-skelelon. The vertebra are numerous in fish and in 
the ophidian reptiles. They are less numerous in the higlier 
reptiles; less numerous still in the cpiadi'upeds; fewest of 
all in man : and Avliilst their number is diminislied, their 
forms and the functions of t]»^ir app(;ndages arc varied, 
instead of being, as in the eel, nearly all alike. Thus, also, 
is it with locomotive organs. TThe spines of >tho echinus ‘ 
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and the suekors of the star-fish arc multitudinous. So like- 
wise are the'legs of the centipede. ^In the crustaceans we 
come flown to fourteen, twelve, and ten ; in the arachni- 
dans and insects to eight and six;, in the lower mammalia 
to four ; and in jsnan tatwo. The succesitivc modifications 
’of the digj»tive cavity arc of analogous/iature. Its lo^Vi^Rt 
form is that of a sack with but one opening^ Next it is a 
tube with opei^ings, having^ difierent offices. * Ami in 
higlier crcifit tires, this tubOj instead of being iiiade up of 
abs 6 rbeiits from end to end — that is* instead of being an 
ag^'cgation of like }>arts — is modified into many unlike 
oj)es'5 having different stnioturcs adapted to the diflerejit 
stages into w'hich the assimilative function is now divided. 
Even thc^ classijieation under Avhich man, UvS forming the 
genus lUmana, is (listinguished from tlio most nearly* 
related ^gcYms Qaadrumana^ is based on a dimiiiution in 
the number of organs that luive similar forms and duties. 

Now just tliis same coalescence of like parts, and sep- 
aration of unlike ones — ;just this same increasing subdivi- 
sion , of fuiictioiis — stakes place in the development society. 
Tlic earliest social organisms coiisist almost wholly of 
repetitions of one cle?ncnt. Every man is a warrior, 
huntor, Ushermari, builder, agriculturist, toolmaker. 
E{;^.*]i porlion of the community performs tlio same duties 
with cvolybther ptudion ; iniicJx as each portion of the 
polyp’s body is alike stomach, skin, and lungs. Even the 
(jliiefs, in whom a tendency toivard separateness •fxf fjnio 
tiop first apptiLy’S, still retain their similarity to the rest in 
economic respects. Tlic next stage is distinguished by a 
segregation of those social units into a few dLstinct classes 
— SiAdiers, priests, and Inbonrors. A further advance is 
seen in the sunderiu^ of these labourers into different 
castes, having special occupations, as aimmgst the Hindoos. 
And, without further illustration, the reader will at oiico 
perceive, tljut fr9m these* inferior types of society up to 
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onr own complicated and more perfect one, the progress 
lias ever l)Cou of t he ^same nature. Whilst •he will also 
perceive tluit this coalescence of like parts, as seeivdn the 
concentration of partienjar niaimfactures in particular dis- 
tricts, and this k'paration of ageiite h:rvi«g separate fniio 
tions, as seen in t'he more and more ininuto cK vision of' 
labour, arc stijl going on. 

f^iginficaut of the al]^>gcd analogy is the. furtlicr fact 
consequent upon tlie above, that the sensitiveness exhibitcMl 
by societies of low afid high structure differs in degree, dis 
does the sensitiveness of similarly-contrasted creatures. 
That peculiai' faculty possessed by inferior organisms o<f liv- 
ing on in each part after being cut in pieces, is a manifest 
corollary to tlie other ]»cculiarity just' described ; namely, 
that they consist of many repetitions of the same elements. 
The ability of t lie several portions into which (i polyp has 
been divided, to grow into com]>lete poly|»s, obviously 
implies that eacli portion eoutalns alHhe organs needful 
to life ; and each portion can be tlms constituted only 
when those organs rc<*ur in every part the original 
body. Conversely, the reason why any member of a 
inore highly-organized being cannot live when separated 
from the rest is, that it does not include all the vital ele- 
7nents, but is dependent for its supplies of nutriinqiit, 
voirs energy, oxygen, &c., upon the member^' from which 
it has bden cut otK Of course, then, the earliest and latest 
forms of society, being similarly distinguished in struc- 
ture, will be similarly distinguished iu s.u&Veptibility of 
injury. Hence it liappons that a tribe of savages may be 
divided and subdivided wftli little or no inconvenience to 
tlie several sections. Each of these contains everj' ele- 
ment which the whole did — ^is just' as self-sufficing, and 
cpiickly assumes the simple organization constituting an 
mdependent tribe. Hence, on the contrary, it happens, 
that in a community like our own no ftart c.'ia be cut off 
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or injured without all parts snifering. Annihilate the 
, agency employed in distributing eoinmodities, and much 
of the* rest would dii:^ before another distributing agency 
could be developed. Suddenly sever the manufacturing 
• portion from th<?‘ a*gric»ultural portion, ajfid the one would 
expire oiiTl'ight, whilst the other would long linger in 
grievous distroas, l^his interdependence is daily showr^i in 
commercial changes. Let the tfactory liands ho put on 
short, time, and immediately the colo.uial produce markets 
of l/ondou and Liverpool arc depressed. The shop-keeper 
is b^isy oij otluvruise, according to the amount of the wheat 
crop.* And a potato-blight may ruin dealers in consols. 

Tlius do we find, not only that the analogy l)ctwecn a 
soci<3ty and 4 living (.Teaturc is borne out to a degree quite 
unsuspected by those who commonly draw it, but also, 
that the ^anu^dofinition of life applies to botlp This imiqn 
of nuiny men itiio one community — ^this incn'asing mu- 
tual dependence of»unit*; which were originally independ- 
ent — this gradual segregation of citizens into separate 
])odieiR, with recii)rocally subservieht functions — this forma- 
tion of a whole, consistijig of numerous essential parts — 
this growth of an organism, of which one portion cannot 
be injured without the rest feeling it — ^^may all be general- 
i7cc> under the law of individuation. The development 
of society, as well as the devolopment of man and the 
development of life generally, may be described as a ten- 
‘donc^^ to individuate — to become a thing. And rightly 
interpreted, tlic* Inaiiifold forms of progress going on 
around us, are uniformly significant of this tendency. 

Keturning now tp tlic point whence we sc^t out, the 
fact tliat public interests and private ones are essential!}" 
in unison^ cannot fail to be more vividly realized, when so 
vital a oonuectioii is found fo subsist between society and 
its members. Though it would be dangerous to place 
implicit trubi; in conojusions founded upon the analogy 
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jast traced, yet harmonizing aa tlu^ do with conclusions 
dcduciblo from overy-day experience, they unquestionably 
enforce these. When, after observuig tlie reactigv>s eiv 
tailed by breaches of equity, the citizen contemplates the 
relation in whiAr^ he stands to the ^botiy..j)olitic — when he . 
learns that it liaVa species of life, and cordivins to tho. 
same laws of ^ growth, organization, and sensibility that a 
being docs— when ho hj.ids that one vitality circulateSi^ 
through it :nid him, and tliat whilst vsocial health, pi a 
measure, depends upon the fiillilmeiit of some function, in 
which lie takes part, his happiness depends upon the nor- 
mal action of every oigan in the stafial body— udivn ho 
duly understaiuls this, he must see that his own welfare 
and all moil’s w( lfar(? are inseparable/ lie uuist see that 
wdiatever produces a diseasc'd state in one part of the com- 
munity, must iiievittibly inllict injury upon albother parts, 
lie must sec t hat liis own life can become what it should 
Ik‘, only as fast tis society becomes what it should be. In 
Bhort, he must liecome impressed with the salutary truth, 
tluit no 0110 can be perfectly free till all ; no one 

can be perfectly %noral till all arc moral ; no one can lie 
perfectly happy till all are happy. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

SUJVJ3IARY, 

§ 1 . I>y bringing within narrow compass tho evi- 
dences that liavc beer, adduced in suppq^t of the Theory 
of Equity now before him, the reader will be aided in 
coming to a final judgment upon it. 

At the head of these evidences stands the fact that, 
from whatever side we commence the^. inveotigation, our 
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patlis alike coiivergo toward tko principle of which this 
theory is a developmerit. If we start with an d priori in* 
(piivy itito tlic conditjions under which alone tlie Divine 
Idea — ^greatest happiiicssi — can he realized, wo find that 
conformity to tlieMaV equal freedom i^ the first of them 
(Chap, 11 If, turning to man’s coSistitution, we con- 
sider tlie means provided for achieving great<fst happin^iss, 

quickly rodsoii our way Inickfto tins same condition ; 
seeing that these means cannot work out their end, unless 
thrr faw of equal freedom is suhniittedf to (Chap. IV.). If, 
pursfiing, the-. analysis a step fiirther, we examine' how suh- 
o^dilf^^lioll to the law of equal IVei'dom is secured, wo dis- 
i-over certain faculties hy Avhich tliat law is responded to 
(Oliap. V.)^ , If, agani, we contcni|)lalc the phenoiuena of 
civilization, we perceive that the process of adaptation 
under which they may be generalized, can never cease un- 
til nien liave hccoine instinctively obedient to this same 
hiw of e(pial freechvm (Chap. 11.). To all which positive 
proofs may also ho adde<l the negative one, that to deny 
this knv of e({ual freedom is to jfssert divers absurdities 
(Chap. YL). 

§ 2. Further confirmation may he found iii the cir- 
ciiift stance that. ■|»reexisting theorh'S, which arc iintcmable 
as they staml, art; yet ab.sorbed, and the j;ortion of tnitli 
cOntj^ined in them assimilated, by tlio tlieory now pro- 
pos«^d. Thus the production of the greatest luiqipiiTos^s, 
thmrgh inapptieahle as* an immediate guide for nlen, is 
nevertheless the true end of morality, regarded from the 
Divine point of viey.; and as sAch, forms part of the j)res- 
ent system (Chap. III.). The moral-sense principle, ako, 
wdiilst misapplied by its propounders, is still based on fact ; 
a^id, as xv^as shown, harmdluizcs when rightly interpreted, 
with what seem conflicting beliefs, and unites 'with them 
to produce & coir^letp whole. Add to this, that the phi- 
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lo^oj)liy now contended fo-r^ iuclndos, and affords a wklor 
application to, Adam Smitli’s doctrine of syinpatliy (p^ 
116): rnul lastly, that it gives the Snishing deYelOpiuent 
to Coleridge’s “Idea of Lite” (p, 476), 

' § 3. The }>o’^ver which the proposed thcofy possesses 
of /-edaicing the leadhig precepts of curroiit morality to a 
seientitie form, and of c^^^mprehending them, in eompari;^ 
with sundry less acknowlc’dged precepts, under one gen • 
eralizatioii, may also he quoted as additional evidence in 
its favour. Not as heretofore hy considering wjTCthQ’, on 
the wliole, manslaugliter is productive of iinhappint'ss, or 
otlierwise — not hy inquiring if theff is, or is not, expe- 
di<ait — not I*}’ asking in the case of slavery what are its 
offoets on the coTTunon w(‘al — ^not hy arty srjcli complex 
and inexact processes, neither by the disputable decisions 
of unaifled moral sense, are we here guided; hut by hnde- 
niahlo inferences from a proved f rst priiffiple. Nor arc 
only the chief rules of right conduct and the just order- 
ing of the eonnuhiiil and parental relationships thus<leter- 
mined for us ; tliis satao first j>rinciple indirectly giV(>s dis- 
tinct answers resj^ecting tlic proper constitution of goy- 
ernments, their duties, and the limits to their action. Out 
of an endless labyrinth of confnsed debate concerning* the 
policy of these or those public measures, it opens short 
and easily-discenied ways; and the conclusions it Icjiuls to 
are enibreed, both generally, liy an abundant exper'ence * 
of the fallacy of expediency de(5isions, and specially, by 
numerous arguinents bearing on eaeli successive question. 
Tlnderlying, therefore, as this fij-st pirniciple does, so wide 
a range of duty, and applied as it Is by a process of' men- 
tal adme.asurement nearly related to the geometrical — 
namely, by ascertaining the eqkality or inequality of moral 
quantities (p. 128) — we may.considcr that a system of 
ethics synthetically developed from it, partakes of the 
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cliaractpr of an e*xact science ; and as doing this possesses 
additional claims to our confidence. 

§ 4. * Again, the injunctions of the moral law, as 
now interpreted, ®c6incule with and anticipate tliose of po- 
"liticMl ccoaoiny. Political economy ttaclics that restric- 
tions upon jcommerce are detrimental: the moral la w^dc- 
snouncos tiiei^^as wrong (Chap. ,7CXIIL). Political econ- 
omy tells us that loss is entailed hy a forced trade with 
coloiiies : the moral la>v will not permit such a trade to be 
esta|^lisho<l (Chap. XXYII.). l^olitical economy says it is 
good- that? Speculators should be allowed to o}>erate on the 
food-uiarkets as they see well: the law' of equal freedom 
(contrary to tlic, current notion) liolds them justified- in 
doing this, and condemus all interference wdtli them as 
inequitalile,^ Penalties upon usury are proved by political 
economy to te injurious : by the law of equal freedoin 
they are prohibited , as involving an infringement of rights. 
According to political economy, niachinery is beneficial to 
the p^eople, iiwiier than hurtful them : in unison with 
this tlie law of equal freedom ft>rbi(is all attempts to re- 
strict its use. One of the settled conclusions of political 
economy is, that wages and prices cannot be artificially 
regulated : mcanwliile it is an obvious inference IVom the 
law of eqiiai ‘freedom that no artificial regulation of them 
is .morally permissible. We are taught by political ecoii- 
oqiy ttiat to be least iiijurious taxation must be '*dii*ect^: 
coiiv:iideiitly w e«lind that ilirect taxation is the only*kiiid 
of taxation against which the law of equal freedom does 
not unconditionally protest (p;i2:l[). On sundiy other 
questions, such as the hurtfiilness of tamperings w-ith ciu’- 
rency, the futility of endeavours to permanently benefit 
one occupation at the expense of others, the impropriety 
of legislative interference ‘lyith manufacturing processes, 
&c., the coiielusiosis of political economy are similarly at 
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one with the dictate:? of tliis law. And thus tjie laboured 
arguments of Adam Smith and his succes.'Sors are fore- 
stalled, and for purposes ipa<lo neodless/hy the 

simplest deductions of fundaiuental morality: a fict, 
wliich, porliaps, vill not he duly realizcAl until it is seen 
that the inferonc\. of political economy are^ truo, oiil^f 
hocauso they*.are discoveries by a roundabout, process of 
what the moral law coimnands. 

§ 5. jVIoreover, the proposed theory incjludcs a phi- 
losophy of civilization. Whilst iu its ethical aspect ^t ig- 
nores evil, yet in its psychological aspect it sliowsf how 
evil disappears. Whilst, as an abstract >stateTneiit of what 
conduct should be, it assumes human .,pej*fv^(!t;ion — ivS, iu 
tact, the law of that perfection — yet, as a rationale of 
moral phenomena, it explains why condiici is becoming 
what it should bo, and wliy the process tln'ongl) which 
humanity lias passed was necessary. „ 

Thus wc saw that the possession by the aboriginal man 
of a constitution enablmg him to appreela1:(^'',md act up to 
the principles of pu^c rectitude ^would have been detri- 
mental, and indeed tatal (p. 448). We Scaw tliat in ac- 
cordance with the law of adaptation, the Ihcujties respond- 
ing to those principles began to unfold as soon as the ♦con- 
ditions of existence called for them. Froni time to tiinc*. 
it has been shown that the leading incidents of progress 
in dicafe the continued development of thcKse laciilties. 
That supremacy of them must precede thd realization of 
the jierfect state, has been implied iu numerous places. 
And the influence by which their ultimate supremacy is 
ecisured has been pointed out (Chap. It). 

So that though one side of the proposed theory, in ex- 
hibiting the conditions under svhich alone the Divine It],ca 
may be realized, overlooks tjie existing defects of man- 
kind; the other side, in exhibiting^ the mental properties 
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requisite fulfilling these conditions, shows wltat civili- 
zation ess(?ntially is; why it was needful; and explains 
for us* its leading traits. 

§ 6 . Finafly, tlufre is the fact late^^ alluded to, that 
inoral trtfth, as now interpreted, provl(s to he a develop- 
ment of physiological truth; for the so-calfcd mpral^law 
is in reality 4;T{e law of complete life. As more than once 
pointed out, a total cessation in the exorcise of faculties 
isvicath; whatever partially prevcifts their exercise, pro- 
(ln<|es pg^in or partial death ; and only when activity is 
])orihitted to all of them, does life hecome peifcct. Lib- 
erty to exorcise the faculties being thus the first condition 
of life, ai\d, th':** extension of that liberty to the furthest 
point possible being the condition of the highest life pos- 
sible, itdbtlo^wfi that the liberty of each, limited onlt/ by 
the like liberty of^all, is the condition of complete life as 
applied to nuinkin^l at Jarge. 

is tills true of mankind in their individual capaci- 
ties only: it Ts equally true of theiSi in their corporate capa- 
city ; seeing that the vitality whiclf a comuiuuity exhibits 
is high or low according as tliis condition is or is not ful- 
filled. For, as the reader n^ doubt oliscrved in tlie course 
of*»our late analysis, those supeiior types of social organi- 
zation, cfuiracterized by the mutual dependence of their 
respective parts, are possible only in as far as their respec- 
tive parts can confide in each other ; that is, tmljr in ^ar 
as •men behavo justly to their fellows ; that is, only in as 
far as they obey the law of equal freedom. 

Hence, broadly^ goneraliziii^, as it does, the prerequi- 
sites of existence, both personal and social- 7 -being on 4he 
one hand the law under which each citizen may attain 
pomplete life, and on thft other Itand being, not figura- 
tively, but literally, the vij;al law of tlie social organism-— 
being the l!iw under yvlfich perfect individuation, both of 
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man and of society, is achieved — ^beingj therefcyjfe, the law 
of that state toward which creation tends-r-the'law’^ of equal 
freedom may i)roperly be considered as a law of nature. 

§ 7. IlaviiV now biiefly reviewed the argiiraentu — 
having called to i^nd that our first principle's arrived** 
at by several independent mo.thods of inquiry — that it 
unfolds into a system, uniting in one cousjistent whole, 
theories, some of wliieh seem conflicting, and others unre- 
lated — ^that it not onty gives a scientific derivation to^tJm 
leading precepts of mobility, but includes tliem along h 
the laws of state-duty under one general nation — thet it 
utters injunctions coinciding with those of political econ- 
omy — that civilization is explicable as the evolution of 
a being cap 9 .ble of conformbig to it — that, as tlio law of 
complete life, it is linked with those physical la\fs of which 
life is the highest product — and lastly, tliat it possesses 
such multiplied relationships, hecause itjindeiiies the man- 
ifestations of life — having called to mind these things, tlic 
reader will perhaps fiud4;]ie i*ays of evidence kus brcgiight 
to a ibcus, suftlcient tc^ dissipate the doubts that may hith- 
erto have linfrered with him. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

OONCLirSlOX. 

§ 1 . A few words fere needful respecting the atti- 
tude to be assumed toward the doctrine^s tliat have been 
enunciated. Probably many will e%erly searcli out ex- 
cuses for disregarding the resl»raints set up by the moral 
law as heroin developed. The old habit of felling back 
upon of expedientsy— a feabit «whioh men 
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foliowed Ikng bcfbre it was apotheosized by Paley — ^will 
still have Tftfluence. ^Vlthoiigli it has been shown that 
the syiKtem of dceiding upon conduct by direct calculation 
of results is a fallacious — ^although the plea that, how- 
ever proper certain rules of action inay^be, occasional ex- 
Iceptions jsre necessary, has been fou?l(i hollow (Lemiiaa 
IL), yet we may anticipate further apologies for disobedi- 
ence, on the, score />f policy.”. Amongst other reasons 
for claiming latitude, it will very likely be urged that, 
whtfteas the perfect moral code is ccAifossedly beyond the 
tulftjment of imperfect men, some other code is needful for 
our present guidance. what is theoretically right, 

but what is the best course practicable ^under existing 
circumstances, ^\ill “[Drobably be insisted on as the thing 
to be discovered. Some again may argue, that whichever 
line of epufluet produces the greatest benefit as matters 
stand, if not positlmhj right, is still relatively so ;• and is, 
therefore, for the time being, as obligatory as the abstract 
law itself. Or it will perhaps be said, that if, with luimaii 
naturp wha^H now is, a sudden roarraiigcment of society 
upon the principles of jpuro equity pvould produce disas- 
trous results, it follows that, until perfection is reached, 
some discretion must be used in deciding bow far these 
principles sliall be carried out. And thus may we expect 
to have ekflediency reasserted as at least the temporary 
law, if not the ultimate one. Let us examine these posi- 
tipn^ln detail: 

§ 2 . Tq say that the imperfect man requires a moral 
code which recognizes his imperfection and allows for it, 
seemU at first sighf reasonable. But it is not really SiP. 
Wherever such a code differs from the perfect code, it 
must so differ in being le»s stringent ; for as it is argued 
tfiat the perfect code requires so modifying as to become 
po^ible of ^Ifiliaent by existing men, the modification 
22 
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mmst consist in omitting its hardest injunction So that 
instead of saying — ‘‘ Do not transgress at ali,” it is pro- 
posed, in consideration of our weakness, to say — ‘STrans- 
gress only in such and such cases?’ Stated thus, the 
proposition almost condemns itself; teeing that it makes 
morality countenu.'ice acts which are confc^ssedly im- 
moral. 

Passing by this, howeyer, suppose we inquirt^ what ad- 
vantage is promised by so lowering the standard of con- 
duct. Can it be sup}.osed that men Avill on the whole Clune 
nearer to a full discharge of duty when the most difficult 
part of this duty is not insisted on ? Hardly : tor whilst 
performance so^ commonly^ falls below its aim, to bring 
down its aim to the level of^possibilby, nmst be to make 
performance fall below po*ssibility. Is it that any evil 
will result from endeavouring after a morality of which 
we are as yet but partially capable ? Xo; on the con- 
trary, it is only by perpetual aspiration after what lias 
been hitherto beyond our reach, tliat advance is made. 
And where is the need &r any such modliicatirm V What* 
ever inability exists us^ will of necessity assert itself; 
and in actual life our code will be virtually lowered in 
proportion to that inability. If men cannot yet entirely 
obey tlic law, why, they cannot, .and there is an en4 of 
the matter ; but it does not follow that we ought therefore 
to stereotype their incompetency, by specifying bow much 
is possible to them and how much is not. ' Nor, iifdeda, 
could wc do this were it desirable. Only hy experiment 
is it to be decided in liow far each individual can con- 
form; and the degree of /;.onfovmity achievable by one is 
iiQt the same as that achievable by others, so that one 
specification would not answer for aK. Moreover, could an 
average be struck, it would «apfly only to the time being; 
and would tie inapplicable to the time immediately suc- 
ceeding, Hence a system of morals which shell recognize 
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man’s pre^fent imperfections and allow for them cannot 
be devised;* And would be useless if it could be devised.' 

§ 3. Those Avho, by way of excusing a little politic 
disobedience, allog<f th^ir anxiety to be 'practical, will do 
•Ivell to -wi^igh their words a little. ^i5y “ practical,” 
described some mode of action productive oS benefit; and 
a plan which ^i9»specially so desigjiated, as contrasfcd Avith 
otliers, is one assumed to be, on the Avhole, more beneficial 
thaaf sucli others. “Now this that we^call tlie moral law is 
simj^y a statement of the cotidUions of beneficial action. 
Originating in the primary necessities of things, it is the 
development of these into a series of limitations within which 
all conduct con(|uc?V"e to tlu> greatest happiness must be 
confined. overstep such limitations is to disregard these 
necessities bf things — ^to fight against the constitution of 
nature. In o1:her words, to plead the desire of being prac- 
tical, as a reason for transgressing the moral law, is to 
assume that iu the pursuit of benefit avo iniist break 
thrOT^h lhei?)ounds Avithin Avbich cAnly benefit is obtainable. 

What an insane notion is this tlyit Ave can advantage- 
ously dcAdse, and arrange, and alter, iu ignorance of the 
inherent conditions of success ; or that knowing these con- 
ditii>ns Ave may slight thejn ! In the field and the Avork- 
shop Ave .^T1 T)av greater Avisdom. We have learnt to re- 
spect the properties of the substances Avith Avhich we deal, 
vy mobility, inertia, cohesion, are universally rec^^g- 
nizeji — are viftijally, if not scientifically, understood to l)o 
essential attributes of matter ; and none but the most 
hopeless of simpletons disregryd them. In morals and 
legisftitioii, hoAvcvef, avc behave as thougli the things 
dealt Avitli had no fiited properties, no attributes. We 
do not inquire respecting tiiis human nature Avhat arc the 
laws under which its varied phenomena may be general- 
ized, and aoeomiqpdate cnir^acts to them. We do not ask 
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what constitutes life^ or wherein happiness pij^perly con- 
sistsj and choose our measures accordingly. is it not 

unquestionable) that of man, of life, of happiness, /iertaiii 
primordial truths ai*e prodicable which necessarily under- 
lie all right conduct? Is riot gratification uniformly due 
to the fiilfiiiDont V/ their functions by the re^ectiye fac* 
ultios ? Does not each faculty grow by exercise, and 
dwindle from disuse ? ^\rid must nqt the. issue of every 
scheme of legislation or culture, primarily depend upon 
the regard paid to Mtlicsc fiicts ? Surely it is but reason- 
able, before devising measures for the benefit of society, 
to ascertain wbat society is made of. Is lnim.an ii/iture 
constant, or is it not ? If so, why ? If not, why not ? 
Is it^ in essence always the game ? then what are its per- 
manent characteristics Is it changing ? them what is 
the nature of tlie change it is undergoing ? what is it be- 
coming, and why ? Manifestly the settlement of these 
questions ought to precede the adoption of “practical 
measures.’’ The result of such xheasures cannot be mat- 
ter of chance. The siujecss or fiiilure of tlicurt must be 
determined by their ficcordance or discordance with cer- 
tain fixed principles. of things. What folly is it, then, to 
ignore these fixed principles I Call you that “ practical ” 
to begin your twelfth book before learning the axioms,? 

§ 4. But if w^o are not as yet capable of entirely fi|l- 
lilling the perfect law, and if our inability renders nSeUfuC 
certain Bupplementaiy regulations, tlien^ toe not ftiesc 
supplementary regulations, in virtue of their, beneficial 
effects, ethically justifiablp? and if the al)olition of theim 
on the ground that they conflict with abstract morality, 
would be disadvantageous, then, ale they not of higher 
authority, for the time being, than the moral law itself? — 
must not the relaiimly right take precedence of the pohi- 
tiveiy right? 
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The (^ufuleat air with Avhicli this question seems to 
clium an iUfirmative answer is somewhat rashly assumed. 
It i^?,not true that the arrangement best adapted to the 
time, possesses, in virtue of its adaptation, any independ- 
ent axithoriiy. • Its autiiority is not original, but derived. 
'^'VYhatsoever respect is due to it, is dujj to it only as a par- 
tial embodiment of the moral law. The whole benefit con- 
ferred by it is^ attributable to the fulfilment of th&t portion 
of ihe moral law which it enforces. For consider tho 
cssjential nature of all advantages .obtained by any such 
arnmgtiment. The use of every institution is to aid men 
in |he hchievoment of happiness. Happiness consists in 
the due exercise of faculties. Hence an institution suited 
to the time, must •be one ^hich in some way or other en- 
sures to ^rien more facility for tho exercise of foculties — 
tliat is, tfreatcr freedom for such exercise — than they 
would enjoy without it. Thus, if it he asserted of a giv- 
en people that a despotism is at present the best fonn of 
govemihcnt for tlfciii, it is meant that the exercise of fac- 
xilties is limited under a des^potism, than it would bo 
limited under the anarcliical state entailed by any other 
form of govcrumeiit ; ahd that, therefore, despotism gives to 
such a people an amount of liberty to exorcise tho fiicuh 
ties greater than they would possess in its absence. Simi- 
larly, all apologies that can be made for a narrow suifrage, 
for censorship of tho press, for restraint by passports, and 
vK;^*)ikc, resol ve themselves into assertions that the preser- 
vation of pi4»lic order necessitates these rcstrietipiis^— 
that social dissolution would ensue on their aholition — 
tln^t there would arise a stat<^of universal aggression by 
me% on each otheft* — or, in other words, that the law^of 
equal fi'eedom is less violated by the maintenance of 
tliGse restrictions, than would be violated were they 
Repealed. 

If, then^ tho only e^use to be made for measures of 
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temporary expediency isi, that they get the cona/nands of 
the tnoral law fulfilled better than any other^* measures 
can, their authority may no more be compared witK^that 
of the moral law itself, than the authority of a servant 
with that of a masiter. Whilst a conductor of force is in- 
ferior to a generator of it — whilst an iiistruuiont cs inferior 
to the will which guides it, so long must an institution be 
inferior to the law w'hose,. ends it subserveo, and so long 
must such institution bend to that law as the agent to-liis 
principal, ^ ^ . 

And here let it be remarked, that we shall avoid much 
confusion by ceasing to use the word right in any buh its 
legitimate sense; that, namely, in which it describes con- 
duct purely morhL Hir/ktness expresses of actions, what 
.straightness does of linos; and there can no more be two 
kinds of right action than there can })e two kinds of 
straight line. • If we would keep our conclusions free from 
ambigiiity, we must reserve the term we employ to signify 
absolute rectitude, solely for this purpose. And when it 
is needful to express the iclaims of impeidect, tlwugli bene- 
ficial, institutions, we must, speak of them, not as “ rela- 
tively right,” or “ right for the time being,” but as the' 
least \erong institutions now posvsible. 

§ 5. The admission that social arrangcmtfhfts can be 
conformed to the moral law only in as far as the people 
are theia*»elYCS moral, will probably be thought a suffS^JSSt 
plea for claiming liberty to judge how far tkie moral taw 
may safely be acted upon. For if congx’uity between 
political organization and popular character is nocessaiy; 
and if, by consequence, a political orgahization in adv&nce 
of the age will need modification tb make it fit the age ; 
and if this process of modification must be accompanied 
by great incon venience, and even siiftering; then it would 
seem to follow that for the aVoidanoe of those evils our 
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endeavour should he to at first adapt such organization 
to the a^e. That is to say, men’s amhitiou to realize 
an i(\eal excellence must be chocked by prudential consid- 
erations. 

“ Progress, atkI af the same time, resistance,” — that 
celebraUjtl saying of M. Guizot, with| which the foregoing 
position is in substance identical — no dj:>ubt expresses 
a tnith; but*. not, at all the ordex* of truth usually sup- 
po^icd. To look at society from afar off, and to perceive 
tjin,t sucli and such are the princiides of its development, 
is ^ one thing: to adopt these as luiles for our daily gov- 
enjmeift, will turn out on examination to be quite a diifer- 
cut thing. Just as we saw that it is very possible for the 
attainment of ^rc^atest happiness to he from one point of 
view tlicT recognized end of morality, and yet to he of no 
value fo^ immediate guidance (Chap. III.), so, it is very 
possible for “ progrcf!s, and at the same titno resistance,” 
to he a law of social life, xy ithout being a law by xvhich 
individual citizens may regulate their actions. 

^^hat aspiratiou after tjiings as they should he, 
needs restraining by an attachment to things as tliey are, 
is fully admitted. Titie two fcelihgs ansxver to the two 
sides of our irresent mixed nature — the side on wliich we 
c^iitinue adapted to old conditious of existonce, and the 
side on'''*^dji<;h v* e are becoming adapted to nexv^ ones. 
, Conservatism defends those coercive arrangements which 
‘fi. s611-liugcring savageness makes requisite. Radicalism 
endeavours ^to realize a state more in harmony w^th\he 
character of 1 1 jo ideal man. The strengths of those senti- 
nvsiits arc iJi-oportionate to Jtho necessity for the institu- 
tio«s they respond* to. And the social organization proper 
for a given people -0 a given time, will he one hearing the 
impress of these seutimeuts m the ratio of their prevalence 
‘amongst that people at that time. Hence the necessity 
for a vigorous and constant manifestation of both of them. 
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Whilst, on tte, one hand, love of what is abstractedly just, 
indignation gainst every species of aggressi^l/, and en- 
thusiasm on behalf of reform, are to be rejoiced over^ wo 
must, oil the otlier hand, tolerate, as iudispeiiisable, tlieso 
displays of an antagonistic tendency ; hfi they seen in the 
detailed opposition t^o every improvement, or in tlie puerile 
seutivuentalismg of Young England, or even in some fran- 
tic effort to bring back the age of hero-wophip. Of all 
these nature has need, so long as they represent sinopre 
beliefs. From time tp time the struggle eveutuatest m 
change ; and by composition of forces there is produced 
a resultant^ embodying the right amount of movement 
in the right direction. Thus understood, then, the 
theory of ])rogress, and at the same time resistance,” is 
correct. 

Mark now, however, that for this resistance to be bene- 
ficial, it must come from those who think the institutions 
they defend really the best, and the innovations proposiid 
absolutely 'wrong. It mast not come' from those who 
secretly approve of change, but think a certaiu ,<>pposttioii 
to it expedient. For if the true end of this conflict of 
opinion is to keep soiial arrangements in harmony with 
the average character of the peoi>le ; and if (rejecting that 
temporary kind of opinion generated by revolutionary 
passion) the honsst opinion held by each man ofostiiy given 
state of things is not an intellectual accident, but indicates 
a prepornlerating fitness or unfitness of that state of tbrtng<i 
to his^inoral condition (pp. 265 , 405 ) ; then it, follows that 
only by a universal manifestation of hone^c opinions can 
harmony between social arrangements and the average 
popular character be preserved. If, cowcealing their ^yeal 
sympathies, some of the movement party join the station- 
ary party, merely with the view of preventing too. rapid 
an advance, they must inevitably disturb the adaptation 
betweea the community and iti institutions. So long as 
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the natural conservatism ever present in sj^oiety is left to 
restrain fiho progressive tendencyj things will go right ; 
l>n# ^dd to this natural conservatism an artificial conserva- 
tism — a conservatism not fiiunded on love of the old, but 
on a theory that conservatism is needful — and the proper 
‘ ratio between the two forces is destroyed ; the Ttsui^tani 
is no longer in the right direction ; and tbv effect produced 
by it is mor^sior Jess vitiated. Whilst, thercfolc, there is 
truth ill {ho belief that ‘^progress, and at the same time 
Resistance,” is the law^ of social dcbange, there is a fatal 
ejror in the inference that resistance should be factitious!} 
created. It is a mistake to suppose this is the kind of re 
sistance called for ; and, as M. Guizot’s own experience 
testifies, it ds a J^iirther mistake to suppose that any one 
can say Vow :/ar resistance should be carried. 

But, indeed, without entering upon a criticism like 
this, the nfan of moral insight sees clearly 'enough that no 
such scilf-contradicting behaviour can answer. Successful 
methods are always genuine, sincere. The aftairs of the 
uiiivers<w not carried on ^fter a system of benign 
double-dealing. In nature’s doings all things show tlieir 
true qualities — cxerf whatsoever 'of influence is really in 
them. It is manifest that Ji. globe built ixp partly of sem- 
l^ances instead of fiicts, wouhl not be long on this side 
chaos, '^Vnd it is certain that a community composed 
of men whose acts are not in harmony with their 
iniA^rinost beliefs, will be equally unstable, « To know 
ift our hearts that some proposed measure is ess^t^ally 
right, and yet to say by our deeds that it is not right, 
vpll never prove really bei^^ficial. Society cannot pros- 
per by lies. 

§ 6. And yet it will still be thought unreasonable 
to deny discretionary power in this matter. Neglecting 
prudcutiil consideratkmft in the endeavour to put society 
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on a purely QjjnitaWe basis, \rill probably bo demurred 
to, as implying an entire abandonment of pritite jndg- 
ment. It must bo confessed that it does so. But w?tt)so 
urges tills objection, may properly ask himself liow much 
his private judgment, as applied, to strciv a subject^ is 
worth? 

What is the^uestion he proposes to solve? 'Whether 
it is, or is not, the time fjr some desired-ichango to be 
made ?r~wliether the peojile are, or are not, fit'for so>^io 
higher social form than they have hitherto lived under ? 
Where now are his qualifications for answering this ques- 
tion ?* Has he ever seen the millions for whom he woidd 
prescribe ? Some tenth part of them perhaps. How 
many of these does he recognize? PrbbaJjly of oho or 
two thousand he can tell you the names and occupations. 
But with how many of these is he acquaint ed ? f>leveral 
hundreds, it may be. And of what fraction of them does 
he personally know the characters ? They are nuroliercd 
hy tens. Then it must be by wliat he roads in books and 
newspapers, witnesses at nebtings, and hears 1h wnversa- 
tion that he judges ? J^artly so ; from the salient points 
of *character thus brouglit under his notice, he infers the 
rest. Docs lie then find his ^iferences trustworthy ? On 
the contrary, wdien he goes amoagst men be has read c^, 
or heard described, it usually turns out that he ' has got 
quite a WTOng impression of them. Does .this evidence 
from whicli he judges lead all persons to like conclusio&s ? 
No : \vitli the same sources of information ojtbn to them, 
others fonn opinions of the people widely difierent from 
those he holds. Are las owif convictions constant ? Not 
at ah: he continually meets with fects Which prove tliat 
he had generalized on irixsuflicient data‘s and which compel 
a revision of his estimate. Ne.vcrthcless, may it not be 
that by averaging the characters of those whom he pen- 
sofially knows, he can form a tolferafbly correct opinion of 
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those whom he does not know ? IIard||f : seeing that 
of thosf •whom ho personally knows, his judgments are 
gctierally incorrect. Very intimate friends occasionally 
astound liim by quije unexpected behaviour; even his 
nearest relativcfs — sisters, and children do so: 
nay iiufeed, he has but a limited f|cquaintance with him- 
self; for though from time to time l>e imagines* very 
clearly liow^ie shall act nndjr certain new circumstances, 
iWmminonly uappons that when placed in these circum- 
.Stances his conduct is quite diflferent from that wliich he 
<i^pected. 

Ifow of what value is the judgment of so cireumscribM 
an intelligence u|»ou the question — ^Is the nation ready for 
such and sujh fneasiires of reform, or is it not ? Here is 
one who professes to say of some thirty millions of people, 
how will behave under arrangements a little freer 
than existing ones. Yet nine-tenths of 'these people he 
has not even seen can identify only a few thousands of 
them ; personally knows but an infinitesimal fx*action ; and 
kigiows ^icse so imperfectly that on some point or other he 
finds himself mistaken respecting nearly all of them. 
Here h one who cannot say of liimself how cer- 
tain untried conditions will afiect Iitm. and yet who 
tliinks lie can say of a whole nation how certain untried 
conditions will alfect it / Surely there is in this, a most 
absurd incongruity between pretension and cdpability. 

When the contrast between present institutions and 
projected ?q,es is very great — when, for example, ilfc is pro- 
posed to change at once from, imre despotism to perfect 
fi^eedom — we may, indeedy»prophesy with cci-tainty that 
tBe result will not fulfil expectation. P'or whilst tlve suc- 
cess of institutions depends on their fitness to popular 
character, and 'whilst it is impossible for popular char- 
acter to undergo a great change all at once, it must 
follow that to,suddetdy 'substitute for existing institutions 
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ptliers of a quite opposite nature, will necessitate unfit- 
ness, and, tlicu’cfore, tiulure. But it is not in. eqscs like 
tins that the? power of judging is contended for. As else- 
where shown (p. 472), one of these extreme Changes is 
never consciiuent upon that peaceful expr^jss^ion of opinion 
presupposed l>y the h^vpothesis that the citizen should*be 
cautious ill advpcatiiig reform; on the contrary, it is 
always a result of some revolutionary passmui wMch no 
considerations of policy edn control, Cnly when 
arnolioration is being pcQ^ceably discussed and agitated for 
— ^tliat is, only when the circumstances prove its advent 
a# hand — can the proposed discretion be exercised; aqS 
then docs the right use of this discretion i^iply an acquaint- 
ance with the people accurate enough *.to say of them, 
‘^Now they are not lit and, again, “ Now’theJ ^tre fit ” 
— an acqmaintanee w hich it is prepbsteroiKS to agsume^ — 
an acquaintance which nothing short of omniseionec can 
possess. 

Who, then, is to find out when the time for any given 
change has arrived ? No one: it wnll find itself oij^t. For 
us to perplex ourselves with such questions, is both need- 
less and absurd. The j^ue apportioniaent of the truth to 
the time is already provided for. That same modification 
of man’s nature wdiicli produces fitness for higher social 
forms, itself generates the belief that those forms right 
(p. 466), and by doing this brings them into existence. 
And as opinion, being the product of character (pp, 87, 
177,)^tist neeessaiily bo in harmony with cljijr.racter, in*- 
stitutions which are in harmony with opinioA, must be iii 
harmony witli character als6. 

§* 7. The candid reader may now* see his way out of 
the dilemma in which he feels pl^ieed, between a convic- 
tion, on the one hand, that the perfect law is tlio only 
safe guide, and a consciousness, o». ttie other, thaj^ the per- 
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feet law cannot be fulfilled by imperfect men. Lot him 
but du]|r. realize the fact that opinion is the agency 
through* which character adapts oxtcrual arrangements to 
itself — that his opuiion rightly forms part of this agency 
— is a unit of force, constituting, with other such units, 
th(? gei 4 ",ral power which works ou^t social clianges-r-and 
he will then perceive that he inay properly give full utter- 
ance to Mmefmost conviction^ leaving it lo produce 
\^at effeht itSnay. It is not for nothing that he has in 
Iwn these sympathies with som^ principles, and repug- 
nance to others. He, with all his capacities, and desires, 
aijd bftliefe, is not an accident, but a product of the timC. 
Influences that l^ve acted upon preceding generations ; 
influences fhat Iwe been brought to bear upon him ; the 
educati<jftf that disciplined liis childhood ; together with 
the circumstances in which he has since lived ; have con- 
spired to •make him wjjpt he is. And the result thus 
wrought out in him has a purpose. lie must remember 
that whilst ho i5 a cRild of the past, he is a parent of the 
futuru., J^’he moral sentiment ^developed in him, was in- 
tended to be instrumental in pi'oducing further progress ; 
and to gag it, or t(f conceal the ’thoughts it generates, is 
to balk creative design. He, like every other man, may 
properly consider himself as an agent tlirough whom 
nature i^^orks ; and wlien nature gives birth in him to a 
certain belief, she thereby authorizes him to profess and 
to act out that belief. ’For — 

• ^ — -nature is made better by no mean, ’ 

But nature makes that moan : over that art 
Which ypn say adds natui-c, is an art 
That nature makes,” 

Not as adventitious, therefore, will the wise man regard 
*the faith that is in him — ^not as something which may be 
slighted, gnd njade suboMinate to calculations of policy; 
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bat as the supremo authority to whicli all his actions 
should bentl Tlie highest truth conceivable 1:fV him he 
will fearlessly utter; and will endeavour to get, em- 
bodied in fact his purest idealisj^s ; IviioAving that, let 
Avbat may come of it, lie is thus pjayifig^ his appointed 
part* in the Avorld — ^}:noAving that, if he can j;ct done 
the thing he aims at— well: if not — Avell also; though 
not so Avell. 

.. 

§ 8 . And thus, iiV teaching a imiform unquestionifig 
obedience, does an entirely abstract philosophy become 
one with all true religion. Fidelity to conseieuce — thi» is 
the essential precept inculcated by both. Ko hesitation, 
bo paltering abo;it probable results, bill a|i implicit sul)- 
mission to Avhat is belict'ed to be the hiAV laid doAvn for 
us. We are not to pay lip homage to principles, which 
onr conduct wilfully transgresaH. Wo are not to follOAV 
the example of those Avho, takipg dirige nos^'^ 
for their motto, yet disregard the directions given, and 
prefer to dh'cct themselves. We are not to K guilty 
of that practical atheism, Avliich, freeing no guidance for 
human adairs but limited foresight, endeavours 

itself to play the god, and decide Avhat will be good for 
mankind, and what bad. But, on the contrary, avc arc /o 
search out AAUth a genuine hunulity the rules or<lained for 
us — arc to do unfalteringly, Avithout speculating as to con-- 
seqpences, whatsoever these require; and Are are to do ‘this, 
in th# belief that then, Avhen there is perfept*' sincerity •»— 
A^^hen each man is true to himself — Avhen every one strives 
to realize wdiat lie thinks thc^ highest rectitude — then mwst 
all things prosper. 
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civilwation, 179. 

Twofold evils of wrongcicts, 57. 

» Jvrant and aliive . qnvortiblc, 118. W 

What it to be moral ? 277. 

IT Women, rights of, 173. 

^ Women, question of mental inferior- 

UneduQj^'i'^ng influence of the state, ity of, 175. 

•189. Working-classes, immorality of, 249. 

Unequal rights, theory of, 127. — unjust condemnation of, 251* 


THE END, 







